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PROLOGUE 


The quest for Prince Dimitrie Cantemir (1673-1723) occupied many 
years of my studies. For over three decades I walked along the trail of his 
footsteps in the streets of Istanbul, explored the places he lived and stud¬ 
ied, visited the palaces where he met his political friends and adver¬ 
saries, and retraced the progress of his social and cultural endeavours 
behind ancient walls. A genius of diverse and contradictory ideas, 
Cantemir combined a multitude of talents in a complex personality of 
unique enlightenment and intellectual curiosity that urged him to 
explore new directions in many areas of knowledge. He was an erudite 
historian, a cultural comparatist and pre-encyclopedist philosopher 
interested in scientific theories meant to explain history and natural 
phenomena. Even though he had a penchant for hermetism, he was a 
keen observer of events and people, and a resourceful ethnographer and 
geographer. Beyond all, Cantemir was a narrator endowed with a pro¬ 
tean imagination of inscrutable expression, often tending to embellish 
the accounts with questionable stories and anecdotes, and slightly exag¬ 
gerating the facts. As an artist, he was an original theorist, composer and 
interpreter of Turkish music. He attained fame in the Ottoman metropo¬ 
lis playing elegant music on the tanbur for imperial grandees at sumptu¬ 
ous gatherings. He also proved to be a skillful draftsman and map draw¬ 
er, and had a remarkable inclination for architecture. In spite of all that, 
he was a Prince driven by an immense political ambition, eager to 
involve himself in a web of conspiratory intrigues for the sole aim to 
reach his personal ideal of political grandeur. 

Cantemir’s works form a reservoir of diverse materials that reveal, 
whenever investigated, surprising angles to many philosophical ques¬ 
tions and social-cultural ramifications placed within historical perspec¬ 
tive. The study of his writings entails an intellectual journey through a 
maze of revolving pathways and sudden evasions. The explorer is urged 
to investigate the senses behind the words and gradually becomes aware 


of their superimposed layers of meaning. Thus, Cantemir never ceased to 
amaze European and Turkish intellectuals with the wealth of his perspi¬ 
cacious analyses and his observations darted across the spectrum of 
interrelated areas of knowledge. 

I humbly remember the prestigious historian and turcologist Aurel 
Decei saying in the course of casual conversation with colleagues, 
'Cantemir provides all of us with bread and butter for our daily living’. 
That phrase of biblical wisdom had been on my mind since, and proved 
to be the key to the immense reservoir of Cantemirian ideas so many 
scholars explored in their writings along the years. 

Dimitrie Cantemir was the younger son of Constantin Cantemir 
Hospodar of Moldavia (1685-1693), surnamed Cel Batran (The Elder). 
His elder brother was Antioch Cantemir, twice Voivode of Moldavia 
(1695-1700 and 1705-1707). Their father, Constantin Cantemir, was 
born in Sili§teni, in Falciu area, coming from a family of dispossessed 
peasants, although ‘an honest native Moldavian’ (om de tarn, moldovean 
drept, pamantean). The mother of both sons, Antioch and Dimitrie, was 
Ana Banta§, the third wife of Constantin Cantemir. She descended from 
impoverished lower boyar class surnamed Mazili that had lost their rank 
and property. 

Constantin Cantemir received no schooling, remained illiterate all 
his life. However, he was an audacious and entreprising soldier of for¬ 
tune, had the sense of political realities and the touch of military forti¬ 
tude, and was capable to exploit timely opportunity. Constantin spoke 
Turkish and used Tatar idioms fluently and had friends and supporters 
in the ranks of the Ottoman officers. His military career distinguished 
him as a valiant mercenary serving different rulers and armies. As a 
young man he fled Moldavia after his father Teodor was killed by a band 
of Bucak Tatars, fought as mercenary in the Polish army against the 
Cossacks and Swedes, served the Wallachian rulers and joined in battles 
with the Ottomans against the Austrians. He built strong relations with 
the Wallachian Voivode $erban Cantacuzino (1678-1688) who support¬ 
ed his political plans, then returned to Moldavia, fought against the 
Poles, and was assigned to the post of ispravnic de codru (commander of 
rangers) to defend the country against the Tatars. He was appointed 
Kdavuz Qavu$ for guiding the Turkish troops around the country, and 
daringly rescued the harem slaves of Sultan Mehmed IV from the hands 
of Polish troops. Afterwards he was elevated to the rank of Serdar 
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around 1672, and was able to purchase land and villages in his native 
region to be passed on to his older son Antioch. 

Dimitrie was born on 26 October 1673, in Falciu district. He took his 
given name after his godfather Dimitrie Cantacuzino, the Voivode of 
Moldavia at that time. The Voivode granted him as a birth present the 
estate Valea Iliei in Falciu area which later was taken away from him 
after his father's death. That was the only real estate the Beyzade ever 
owned in his home country. 

Prince Dimitrie Cantemir lived in Istanbul for twenty-two years 
between 1688 and 1710, interrupted only by few returns to Moldavia. 
Dimitrie was sent to Istanbul in 1688 by his father as hostage in order to 
replace Antioch who had accomplished his tour of duty. When 
Constantin Voda died in 1693, Dimitrie was in Jassy at his father’s 
deathbed and Antioch was on his turn of hostage duty in Istanbul. 
Dimitrie was hurriedly elected Voivode by the divan of the court boyars 
favorable to the late Voivode, but after three weeks he was deposed by 
the envoy of the Porte Kapiciba$i £erkez Mehmed Aga, and left for 
Istanbul as mazul. 

For a while both Cantemir brothers were in Istanbul and entered the 
world of political intrigues concerning the affairs of the Romanian 
Principalities. The Princes were no strangers to political plots and diplo¬ 
matic intrigues, since the ruling families of Moldavia and Wallachia had 
been relentlessly engaged in ruthless political schemes in their struggle 
for power and wealth. The Cantemir brothers inherited no properties 
and riches from their father, but had many loyal family friends amidst 
Turkish higher dignitaries, and entertained amiable political relations 
with the Tatar Khan and his envoys at the Porte that enabled them to fos¬ 
ter high political plans for their future. Around the city they were known 
as Biiyuk Kantemiroglu and Kii^uk Kantemiroglu, referring to their age 
and perhaps to the difference in their physique too. Antioch was heavily 
built and slow of reason, whereas Dimitrie was delicately shaped and 
had a nimble mind. 

When Antioch obtained the throne of Moldavia in 1695, Dimitrie 
became his Kethilda at the Porte. In 1699, Dimitrie returned to Moldavia 
to get married to Cassandra Cantacuzino, daughter of $erban 
Cantacuzino, the former Hospodar of Wallachia. By this family alliance, 
Dimitrie considered himself the legal heir of his father-in-law $erban 
Cantacuzino, and rightfully entitled to ascend the throne of Wallachia. 
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After a long honeymoon in Jassy, Dimitrie went back to Istanbul to con¬ 
tinue his studies in humanistic sciences. When his elder brother Antioch 
was for the second time appointed Voivode of Moldavia in 1705, Dimitrie 
was not assigned again to the post of Kethiida. By then, he independent¬ 
ly pursued his personal political plans as a potential candidate to the rule 
of Moldavia. Finally, he obtained the official nomination to the Moldavian 
throne in November 1710, and being invested as the ruler of the princi¬ 
pality, he returned to Moldavia to reign over his subjects. 

Dimitrie Voivode of Moldavia envisioned establishing a hereditary 
dynasty of the Cantemirs after the Western model of the ‘enlightened 
absolutism’ political system, and nurtured hopes for a state independent 
from Ottoman suzeranity. To fulfill his political plan, Dimitrie switched 
his allegiance from the Ottoman suzerain to the Russian Tsar. He turned 
to Tsar Peter the Great for protection and concluded a secret agreement 
with Russia at Lutsk that recognized the independence of the state of 
Moldavia under the protectorate of Russia, and assured the hereditary 
dynasty of the Cantemir family to the throne of Moldavia. Upon submit¬ 
ting the country to the protection of the Tsar, Prince Dimitrie joined the 
Russian army with his troops in the ongoing war against the Ottomans. 
The war ended in disaster for the Russians. After the victory of the Turks 
in the battle on the Pruth in July 1711, Dimitrie escaped with his family 
and a large battalion of Moldavian boyars, along with commoners, to 
Russia where he lived in exile to the end of his life. He died on 21 August 
1723 in the village Dimitrovka, in Ukraine. 

At the end of the seventeenth century, the two Romanian 
Principalities [Memleketeyn) were still governed by native rulers, vas¬ 
sals of the Ottoman Sultan, though the Porte reserved the unique right of 
appointing and dismissing them at pleasure. The reigns of the appointed 
Voivodes were usually very short and expensive for the candidates and 
their families. Wherefore there was a hostile rivalry between the 
Wallachian and Moldavian ruling families and their acolytes that aspired 
to control both countries, and sought at any price to catapult to power 
their candidates. The Cantemirs were, too, shrewed politicians, able to 
contrive schemes in order to outsmart the plots of their enemies and 
fence off their opponents. Nevertheless, the patronizing and rich 
Hospodar of Wallachia Constantin Brancovanu (1688-1714) was an 
indomitable foe to be dreaded, for his perfidious gambits and powerful 
influence traded on large sums of money offered to Ottoman dignitaries. 
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The Cantemirs, on their turn, had trustworthy friends amidst Turkish 
officials. The rivalry between the two families turned into a life-long feud 
that relentlessly unfolded through plots of deadly hatred against each 
other. While in Istanbul, Dimitrie furtively escaped with his life on few 
instances from Brancovanu’s devious schemes and on his turn, counter¬ 
acted the latter’s plots with surreptitious machinations. The situation 
was aggravated by deceptive attempts of rapprochement made by both 
parties. Going even farther, Brancovanu double-crossed the manipula¬ 
tions of the Cantemirs paying a temporary pension to Dimitrie and offer¬ 
ing political support to Antioch. 

With regard to family order, the Cantemir brothers were haunted by 
sibling rivalry. Whereas the elder brother Antioch was first entitled to 
political rights and privileges, Dimitrie considered himself to have equal 
or even superior rights to the throne but was second in line. There was 
jealousy and malice between the brothers poisoning their relationship, 
both striving for power and honors, and gradually falling off more and 
more estranged from one another with no chance for reconciliation. 

In Moldavia, the young Prince Dimitrie had received a solid educa¬ 
tion in classics. He was taught Greek, Latin and Slavonic by the private 
court teacher Jeremias Cacavela, a learned monk from Crete, well- 
informed in theology and philosophy, also sharing a reputation of healer 
and soothsayer. During those years, Dumitra$cu Beyzade ‘was surround¬ 
ed by books and arms,’ showing inclination to both activities and acquir¬ 
ing the fundamentals in humanities and military art. 

In Istanbul, the cultural environment of the Ottoman fin de siecle 
projected the atmosphere of a new Renaissance manifested in rather 
cosmopolitan, socio-cultural attitudes open to the West. Following the 
failed siege of Vienna, in 1683 the Ottoman society began to reflect polit¬ 
ical and military apprehensions concerning the destiny of the empire. 
Dimitrie continued his studies in European philosophy and metaphysics 
at the Greek Great Academy in Fener and was introduced to Islamic and 
Turkish studies by prestigious Turkish scholars. His professor of 
Turkish, Arabic and Persian was the highly respected Yanyala Esad 
Efendi, a philosopher, mathematician and astronomer with advanced 
views. For fifteen years, he studied Turkish music with the famous musi¬ 
cians Kemani Ahmed £elebi and Tanburi Angeli and became himself an 
accomplished musician. 

Dimitrie Beyzade began forming his opinions about the Turks in his 
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youth in Moldavia, from his entourage and the stereotyped thinking of 
European historians and Romanian chroniclers. Besides, he had direct 
contacts with the Turkish officials, cultivated by his father, and developed 
personal relations with some of them. Later, he was able to fathom the 
soul and power of the Turkish people, in the years spent in the imperial 
capital. On the whole, he elaborated his understanding of the Turks, 
blending the historical sources with direct observations and first-hand 
experiences. However, he could not completely escape the prejudices of 
the West against the Turks and the rhetoric of Romanian chroniclers, and 
frequently included in his writings expressions like the tyranny of the 
Turks, the yoke of the Turks, barbarous nation, bloody wolves, and the com¬ 
monplace epithet of barbarians inherited from classical Greek tradition. 

Notwithstanding the conventional antagonism toward the Great 
Turk that fashioned the frame of mind of his contemporaries, Cantemir 
formed a largely humanistic view of the Turks, based on the events and 
facts of his time, combined with a profound knowledge of Turkish his¬ 
torical and literary writings. Evidently he had studied in depth the 
European sources available to him, though he preferred the testimony of 
domestic writers and frequently described an event 'according to the 
Turks.' His multiple philosophical and humanistic preoccupations, how¬ 
ever, had not distracted his attention from pursuing his political agenda. 
While he was occupied writing works on abstract subjects, he was 
actively engaged in political intrigues and schemes, devoting his time 
equally to the noble mission of humanist writer, while jointly pursuing 
the ultimate goal of obtaining the throne of Wallachia or Moldavia. 

Cantemir's early works are philosophical and metaphysical com¬ 
mentaries of scholastical character, written in Latin. The philosophical 
dialogue entitled Divanul, however, was written in Romanian and pub¬ 
lished with Greek translation in 1698, in Jassy. The only original writing 
in Turkish was the book of theory of music with a newly invented alpha¬ 
betical system of notation, entitled Kitab-i 'ilmii'l musiki 'ala vechi’l 
hurufat, completed around 1700. The treatise, commonly known as 
Kantemiroglu Edvari, was supplemented with a collection of the nota¬ 
tions of over 350 instrumental melodies, including his compositions. 

Scrutinizing back and forth Cantemir's writings, we find frequent 
instances that epitomize his personal observations and analyses of the 
mores and conduct of the Turks on many societal aspects, as well as his 
critical evaluation of their codes of beliefs and institutions. In particular. 
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the most resourceful books for grasping his complex view of the Turks 
that lies behind his words are his major works: Istoria ieroglifica, History 
of the Ottoman Empire, Descriptio Moldaviae, Sistima Muhammedanskiya 
Religii. 

Istoria ieroglifica (Hieroglyphic History) was written in Romanian, 
about 1705. This work is a political satire, composed in the form of an 
animal novel with historical personages represented by beasts and 
birds. The work deliberately distorts the factual realities into a complex 
conflict between grotesque creatures from the animal kingdom. The 
Unicorn ( Inorogul ) represents Dimitrie Cantemir opposite to the 
Elephant [Filul) who stands for his elder brother Antioch. The Unicorn is 
the protagonist of animal allegories, the principal character of historical 
adventures unfolded in a labyrinth of schemes and devious actions con¬ 
trived by two opposite parties. Created superior to all other animals, 
'lllustrissimus Unicorn' ( PreaslavituI Inorogul ) holds existential ambigu¬ 
ity, mysteriously retreats and transcends beyond the natural order to 
reach the perspective of destiny. The other creatures in the bestiary are 
animals representing the Moldavian boyars and birds symbolizing the 
Wallachian boyars. 

The story has a historical ground on which the author’s imagination 
weaves a complicated tapestry with patterns of fiction and reality and 
symbolic depictions. Facts and situations are presented with propensity 
and bent interpretation. The theme of the book focuses on the implaca¬ 
ble feud between the Moldavian and Wallachian ruling families, the 
Cantemirs and Constantin Brancovanu and their devotees. The action 
concentrates on the events between 1702 and 1705, culminating with 
the Romanian boyars assembled at Edirne to elect a new Voivode of 
Moldavia and the devious political maneouvres they are involved in. In 
essence the book is a secret history of the Cantemir brothers’ fight for 
the throne and their legitimate right to the crown of Moldavia, wrapped 
in hermetic symbolism and mythical imagery. The allegory of the subject 
is expressed in parables infused with elements from medieval hermetic 
sciences, astrology, religious and philosophical ideas. As for the 
grotesque portrayals of enemy personages, they are drawn with sarcasm 
and mockery, chiseled in venomous polemic spirit. The history ends with 
the victory of the Cantemirs over the Brancovanu clan and the second 
nomination of Antioch to the throne of Moldavia in 1705. 

Incrementa atque Decrementa Aulae Othomanicae is the original 
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Latin title of History of the Ottoman Empire written between 1714-1716 
for Europeans. The work was translated into English by Nicolas Tindal 
under the title The History of the Growth and Decay of the Ottoman 
Empire, and published in London in 1734-1735. Other translations into 
different languages followed shortly after. 

To the very present, The Ottoman History is considered a remarkable 
source for historians and ethnographers, and for students in socio-cul- 
tural studies. The theme of the work demonstrates the logical rule 
according to which the empire went through the phase of military devel¬ 
opment and territorial expansion, and next fell into decline as the conse¬ 
quence of the natural law of history. The History was composed for the 
historians of the West and dwelled upon both Turkish and Western 
sources with prevailing personal and direct knowledge of institutions 
and events. Documentary evidence indicates that numerous data were 
borrowed from the chronicles of ibrahim Pe^evi, Katib £elebi and 
Hiiseyin Hezarfen. 

The structure of the work follows the description of the reigns of the 
Ottoman rulers from Sultan Gazi Osman to Sultan Ahmed III with the 
chronology of political events that achieved a continuous territorial 
expansion and reached the climax of political power by 1672. The 1683 
siege of Vienna waves the beginning of decline. The core text is paral¬ 
leled by annotations forming a twofold narrative that runs along the 
analysis of the events and integrates the observations and comments of 
the author. In the process, the notes invade the text, acquiring priority 
and genuine authenticity, whereas the actual text moves to a secondary 
plane of significance. The large amount of geographic, ethnographic and 
anthropological data contained in the annotations turns to form a volu¬ 
minous and independent collection of relevant socio-cultural documen¬ 
tation. Whether, in certain instances, the account of events may be less 
faithful to truth or deliberately distorted, Cantemir certainly preferred 
to give his personal account of what he had actually heard and seen. In 
particular, the anecdotal relations of the events, he had been an eyewit¬ 
ness to or had collected from oral sources, constitute valuable accounts 
of a sagacious field reporter. 

Descriptio Moldaviae (Description of Moldavia) was written in Latin, 
around 1716, for Europeans. The book is formed of three parts: The first 
part examines the geography of Moldavia with description of the fron¬ 
tiers, the country regions and areas, natural resources and scenery of the 
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mountains and plains, rivers and streams, and accounts for animal and 
mineral reserves. The second part focuses on the historical and political 
structure of the state, the ruling power of the Hospodar and the nobility, 
the ranks of the boyars, their court functions and armies, together with 
the sections that concern the government laws, the incomes and rev¬ 
enues, the tribute and gifts to be paid to the Porte, demographic data on 
the population and genealogies of the boyars, as well as wedding and 
funeral customs. The highlight of the second part refers to ample 
descriptions of the installation of the Voivodes by the Porte, the ceremo¬ 
ny of investiture, the process of confirmation and the ceremony of dis¬ 
missal and divestiture. The third part examines the religion and lan¬ 
guage, as well as the Slavonic and Greek letters adapted to the Moldavian 
type of script. 

Sistima Muhammedanskiya Religii (System of the Muhammedan 
Religion), under the full title Kniga Sistima ili Sostoyanie Muhammedanskiya 
Religii, was published in 1722, in Russian, at St. Petersburg, with a dedi¬ 
cation to Tsar Peter the Great. The Tsar had ordered Cantemir to write a 
comprehensive work of propaganda on the Islamic religion, for the pur¬ 
pose to inform the officers of the Russian army about the Muslim peoples 
and to prepare them ideologically for the expedition to Caucasus region. 
The Russian text of Sistima is a translation that was elaborated on the 
basis of the Latin compendium Curanus, previously composed by 
Cantemir. 

Sistima is a complex and controversial work on Muslim fundamental 
faith and practices based upon the incongruous mixing of Sunni and 
Shiite doctrines. In essence, Cantemir makes no distinction between the 
methods of exegesis assumed by Sunni theologians and Shiite inter¬ 
preters. The former exegetes and philosophers have produced a diversi¬ 
fied literature based primarily on the exegesis of the scriptural texts of 
the Kuran. The latter exegetic tradition dwells its doctrine upon the 
reading of the Kuran, searching for answers to theological themes that 
exist not in the text, but reside, in particular, within the spiritual quali¬ 
ties of the Imams and their authority. The Shiites consider imam Ali and 
his descendants the only legitimate interpreters of the Kuran. Cantemir’s 
book is, by no means, an exemplary exegesis of Islam, but rather a 
description of Muslim rites and traditions and their application in the life 
of the believers with focus on the Turkish religious practices and cus¬ 
toms. 
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Cantemir collected most of the information from the popular didac¬ 
tic poem Muhammediye, written by the Sufi Yazicioglu Muhammed in 
1449, together with the esoteric writing Esrar-i cefr-i rumuz, the theo¬ 
logical manual Vasiyetname, composed by Mehmed Birgevi, and the spir¬ 
itual handbook Cevahiru'l-islam. In addition, the author studied the 
European sources available to him and delved extensively into the pop¬ 
ular Histoire de l’Empire Ottoman by Paul Rycaut. 

The philosophical angle of Cantemir's presentation is not far differ¬ 
ent from the Western medieval canon of Christian theologians that 
assessed rigorous judgements against the Islamic tenets of faith and 
employed vehement polemical arguments to dispute its scriptural teach¬ 
ings. By tradition and education, Dimitrie was indebted to a substratum 
of prejudice that came to underline his polemic arguments against 
Islamic beliefs and practices. In fact, the book was intended to be a radi¬ 
cal manifesto meant to educate the Russian officers in a spirit of religious 
intolerance. 

The Prince himself acknowledges the faults of the Sistima, admits his 
inadequate knowledge of Islamic theology, his fading recollections of the 
data gathered during his years in Istanbul, and not having access to 
enough Turkish and Persian sources. As for exegesis, the majority of 
Kuranic quotations are rather inaccurate, and the theological precepts 
are disputed with biased arguments and polemic rhetorics. In spite of 
the misconceptions that overshadow its substance and purport, Sistima 
offers a rich ethnography of socio-cultural data and observations about 
the customs, beliefs and character of the Turks that hold a remarkable 
value. Moreover, the work imparts a genuine authenticity presenting not 
the Islamic religion in general, but the way the Turks lived and practiced 
the Muslim faith. 

Sistima is composed of six books of which the last two describe the 
religious practices, the teachings of the Kuran and the set of rules and 
ordinances to be observed by the believers in all stages of life. The ample 
descriptions of dervish sects and heresies are borrowed from Rycaut’s 
book. The last part is dedicated to the arts and sciences cultivated by the 
Turks, their schools and education, their mastery of speculative sciences 
and humanities, and their innate inclination and achievement in arts. 
Cantemir persistently injects into the text his personal remarks and 
accounts of his own experiences highlighted with a vivid characteriza¬ 
tion of facts and persons. 
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In all his writings, Cantemir challenges the reader along parallel 
streams of conflicting ideas and paradoxical thoughts in a simultaneous 
projection. This conceptual technique engages the reader to expand his 
concentration on interfaced, derivative planes of signification. What 
makes Cantemir's discourse so captivating is the continuous change of 
perspective on a subject he tackles again and again. He constantly moves 
his introspective pen from point to point to reach a better angle to the 
focal objective, in order to grasp the inner sense of a fact or idea. Though 
this method is apparently disconcerting and seemingly furthers redun¬ 
dancy, beneath the surface of similarities runs a stream of dynamic, orig¬ 
inal insights that produce new meanings when they are configured 
together. 

On the whole, Cantemir's opinions and characterization of the Turks 
reveal contradictory, paradoxical viewpoints cushioned within perplex¬ 
ing and biased statements. Nonetheless, Cantemir's observations and 
descriptions constitute a vast reservoir of ideas continuously recreated 
and intensely renewed through his narrative discourses running con¬ 
comitantly in parallel and at counterpoint. The search for Cantemir's 
view of the Turks as individuals and nation takes the seeker through illu¬ 
minated and shadowy routes, reaching crossings and impasses, ramifi- 
cating and revolving at turning points, far and beyond the point where 
The heaven's eye shuts and the night's curtain falls on earth.' At the end 
of the journey the unfolding Cantemirian view opens a plenitude of kalei¬ 
doscopic perspectives. 
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IN THE CITY OF DESIRE 


When young Dumitra§cu Beyzade arrived in the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire he was fifteen, a youngster of demure manners and 
immense intellectual curiosity. There was Tsarigrad, the city of the 
emperors, before the Prince’s wide-open eyes, waiting for him to explore 
the splendors of the sultans. The city of Istanbul was truly the capital of 
the Eastern world, a site suitable for the Grand Turk, the world 
Conqueror. The wealth of the world was gathered on the Bosporus, in the 
palaces of the Sultans, the treasuries of the state, the mansions of the 
Vezirs and the grandees, and in the streets of the grand bazaar. The glory 
of the capital surpassed, in glamour and ostentatious luxury, any other 
capital of the Western world. Hovering above the zenith, shined the figure 
of the Ottoman Sultan, surrounded by a hub of majesty and solemnity, 
enveloped in a dazzling blend of images and colors arranged according to 
the rigorous court hierarchy and the rules of pomp and etiquette. 

A resplendent though complicated ceremonial classification was 
imposed on courtiers and attendants, and it reflected its dignity on the 
subjects of the empire. The imperial city was literally the port of call for 
the world’s riches coming from the East and pouring out their priceless 
values. The ostentatious display of power and profusion of riches 
embraced a vast panorama of goods and various items like precious 
stones, silk of fine colors, brocaded textiles woven with gold and silver 
thread, sumptuous furs and distinctive costume accessories. The mili¬ 
tary uniforms exhibited a galleria of extravagant forms of attire and 
exotic headgear styles. 

The greater good of the empire was measured in gold. The fate of peo¬ 
ple and countries was weighted in purses of gold, favors and career insur¬ 
ances were rewarded with payments in gold, and adornments and luxury 
objects displayed decoration laid in gold. The value of a gold coin slipped 
into a hidden pocket could save a life, and a handful of gold hoarded in a 
trunk would arouse the envy of others to bring a rich man’s downfall. 
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The Ottoman system of political and social values had created a high¬ 
ly codified network of symbols to define and signify political and cultur¬ 
al relations and identify the ranks of imperial appointments. The rules of 
decorum that governed the protocol of palace and court ceremonies 
were founded on ancient rites. It was the genius of Sultan Suleyman 
Kanuni that turned the dynamic splendor of luxury into law. He thor¬ 
oughly established the civil and military offices and instituted the laws of 
the court and palace into a codified body of teprifat. Accordingly, the 
rigid formality of the Sublime Porte ceremonies required a strict obser¬ 
vance of codes and taboos, and imposed the absolute rule of solemnity 
reflected in clothing, formal behavior and speech. In addition, the com¬ 
plicated Ottoman etiquette of dignified manners, gestures and polished 
language was dominated by a firm attitude of power and superiority cov¬ 
ered in glittering genteelness. 

Power and magnificence dominated the glittering panorama of the 
imperial city. Rising over the sea edge the palace of the Sultans stretched 
its monumental architecture of gates, successive courts, sheltered cham¬ 
bers and pavilions guarded by gardens. The impenetrable grandiosity of 
gates and surrounding walls echoed in transcendent stillness! The rule 
of silence enveloped the imperial palace within a halo of inscrutability 
wherein the sovereign resided above a maze of courts and galleries like 
an invisible demigod. Between the soundless walls, reigned the deep 
silence of awe and adoration, fluttering away the whispers beyond the 
image of majesty and gravity. The palace atmosphere of suspicion and 
secrecy was ‘sealed by Pythagorean silence.' 

Silence reigned in absolute tyranny over the twist of obstruct walls 
and safe passages. No man there spoke unless ordered, neither talking to 
one another, nor dared to sneeze or cough. Inside the rooms of the 
palace the deaf and dumb servants to the Padipah walked without shoes 
on their toes, so softly and carefully that one could hardly perceive the 
sound of their steps when they were running. They developed the abili¬ 
ty to read what a person was saying by the motion of the lips and ges¬ 
tures and invented their own sign language. The Sultan had to learn their 
language to give orders and talk to them at moments of diversion. The 
mutes kept the observance of silence to shield the chamber where the 
Sultan talked in private to his Vezir, though the palace walls had ears, 
and surreptitious rumors were fleeting from one room to another. 
Within the webbing of silent signs and whispers reverberating through 
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the walls, the thread of suspicion had woven the mesh of secrecy in intri¬ 
cate patterns deemed to crawl in the darkness of subterranean currents 
flowing beneath the pavement of stone and marble. 

As deep as the sacrosanct silence enveloped the palace chambers, so 
thunderous the echo of the quivering walls erupted from time to time 
into the blaring music of the mehter music. Suddenly the immured hub 
of silence broke out into the roaring sounds of the imperial big drums. 
The mehter performances abruptly transformed the palace courts into a 
dramatic theatre with a world stage. The thundering drums and shrilly 
fifes resonated the call of glory and power in time of peace and war, at 
festive celebrations and ceremonies, and as heralds of campaigns. 

Young Dimitrie Beyzade was enthralled by the vast diversity of the 
city, the immense display of riches and the ceremonial pomp surround¬ 
ing the Sultans and his Vezirs and powerful dignitaries. Of medium 
height, the Prince was a handsome young man with beautiful features, 
grave and courteous manners and beguiling talk. Likely, he was a sharp 
noticer of places and monumental edifices along with people's distinc¬ 
tive appearance, attires and behavior. His elevated status and alluring 
poise as a noble and erudite personality ensured him prestige and per¬ 
mitted him to explore the city and entertain social relations. Dimitrie 
was wearing with elegance his oriental garb, riding on horseback 
through the streets of the city with an entourage of four attendants or 
strolling alone through the narrow alleys in populous quarters. His 
inquisitive eyes gazed constantly at ordinary happenings and curious 
events. Like so many ambitious young men before him, the Beyzade 
brought with him a baggage of desiderata he was determined to fulfill in 
the world of imperial splendor and court intrigues. 

The sight of the magnificent city with luxurious palaces and mansion 
houses, imposing mosques and charming gardens revealed to the 
Moldavian Beyzade the unique beauty and prestige of the grand city 
Byzantium that had been known in ancient times as Alma Roma. Under 
Ottoman rule, the city grew out in splendor and grandeur with vast 
wealth, palacious buildings and enlarged population, as well as military 
and political power. Istanbul was definitely superior in all aspects to for¬ 
mer Byzantium. The Turks had given the city many praising epithets 
reflecting the Sultan’s hyperbolic presence and his throne. Such was 
Asitane-i Saadet A§iyan, an appellation emphasizing the transcendent 
aura of the emperor. Greek writers gave the metropolis the poetic sur- 
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name The City of the World's Desire, where everyone may find what his 
heart desires in the world. Wherefrom Cantemir named it in Romanian 
Cetatea Epithymiii [sic], meaning The City of Desire. 



1. City of Desire (Cetatea Epithymiei) Ink drawing by Cantemir 

on title page to Istoria ieroglifica. 
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In Istoria ieroglifica, Cantemir describes the City of Epithymia in an 
allegory abounding in symbolic imagery, illustrated with a fancy picture 
of the city panorama drawn by the Prince (IER: 176-185, 206-636). 

The city erected at the mouth of the Nile, the largest river on earth. 
The metaphor of the Nile symbolizes the supreme power and greed of 
amassing treasures at the Porte, fancied as the 'Depth of Waters' 
[Adancurile Apelor, Fundul Apelor), or ‘The Bottom of Desire' ( Fundul 
Epithimiei ). The stream of greed flowing through the arms of the Nile 
engulfs in its vertigo the riches coming through tributary waters. The 
resplendent City of Epithymia stands on the shores of the sea of waters, 
surrounded by high mountains and hills. The site of the imperial city 
spreads in a field of emeraude vast, wherein multicolored flowers and 
fruit trees grow in gardens along the banks of the big river. The fruit 
trees blossom, carrying the wings of the zephyr on their branches, while 
the perfume of so many flowers is flitting in the air. On the branches, 
some flower buds crack open while others remain in bloom. In time, the 
sweet fruits turn ripe of such exquisitely delicious savor as Asia and 
Europe never tasted before. Through the fruit trees the sweet waters 
flow gently winding around the picturesque meadows. 



2. Frontispiece page to Istoria ieroglifica. Ink drawing by Cantemir. 


The world citadel of the Sultans is enclosed within crenelated stone 
walls. In the corners, there are embankments and high porphyry pillars. 
Each pillar rests on four bronze lions shining like gold. On the top of each 
pillar stand four dragons, wondrous figures that seem almost live crea¬ 
tures. A wide wall, with numerous interposed pillars on both sides of the 
ramparts, surrounds the citadel to protect the inhabitants inside. The 
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town constructions and the street houses surpass any human achieve¬ 
ment ever reached or imagined. Gates and stairways open between the 
pillars leading through the city. Straight streets face the pillars that end 
at gates opening and closing toward rows of houses. At the threshold of 
each gate run flights of stone steps into an amphiteatre leading to the 
interior of the city. As many vaulted arches there are, so many gates and 
stone stairs are built around the pillars that measure distances in days. 

The Bosporus waters and seven mountains rest on the 'Bull’s shoul¬ 
ders’ ( Grumazii boului), an allusion to the ancient myth of Zeus and 
Europe. Seduced by Zeus disguised in a snow-white bull with great 
dewlaps and small, gem-like horns, she began to play with him, and was 
triumphantly riding on the Sun-bull as the moon priestess. The 
metaphor suggests the sublime aura of the Ottoman sovereign. Similarly, 
the ‘Bull horns’ ( Coarnele boului ) signifies the robe of honor bestowed on 
the Vezirs and the vassal Voivodes at their investiture, while the 'Peacock 
tail' ( Coada paunului) emblematizes the ceremonial kuka. Symbolic 
images are employed to designate locations and places, such as ‘Edges of 
the Streams' ( Marginile garlelor) for Fener, ‘The City in the Delta' 
(Cetatea Deltii) for Edirne, ‘The Lion’s Kingdom' ( Imparatia leului) for 
Moldavia, and 'Europe’s Euphrates’ {Evrathul Evropii ] for the Danube. 

By education, Dimitrie had been attracted to the Western and 
Eastern socio-cultural opposite poles and had scrutinized with perspi¬ 
cacity the trends of mind reflected in the panoramic vista of the imperi¬ 
al city. The fashionable Dimitrie Beyzade possessed many talents that 
enabled him to engage sociable relationships in the political and diplo¬ 
matic circles. He acquired fame as an accomplished musician and was 
widely appreciated by the men of high rank who were sophisticated 
music connoisseurs. All too often, he was invited to gatherings and ban¬ 
quets presided by high rank Papas to perform his music on the tanbur. 
Amidst his pupils in music were the Ba§ Haznedar Davul Ismail Efendi 
and his Haznedar Latif £elebi, both being his supporters in cultural and 
political affairs. Another student of note was the noble Greek Ralaki 
Eupragiotis, considered a philospher by some literati. Ralaki went to 
Moldavia with Cantemir and became one of his courtiers. Dimitrie was 
received to the best company in the metropolis for his affability, erudi¬ 
tion and pleasant conversation. His social qualities aside, he was regard¬ 
ed with concern and fear by the rival Moldavian and Wallachian boyars 
whose agents in Istanbul had influence at the Porte. 
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The Prince, however, was capable to renew acquaintance with the 
Turkish dignitaries. His father Constantin Voda had assisted them in dire 
crises in Moldavia and Poland. Such were Bostanci Ku$fu Mustafa and 
Ali Pa§a taken prisoners by the Poles at Eztergonium battle. Constantin 
Voda redeemed them after six years of captivity for a good sum of money 
paid at the order of the Sultan. Afterwards, they occupied important 
posts in the empire. Ku§fu Mustafa was promoted to the office of 
Kaimakam of Istanbul and Ali Pa§a was appointed Governor of Tripoli 
and Syria. Mustafa Pa§a showed his gratitude by doing several good 
offices for Dimitrie. Both men died shortly after. Mustafa Pa$a left a son, 
a man of affability and good character who became Kapicibapi at the 
court and was of great help to the Prince's interests. Of great importance 
was the Crimean Khan, Selim Giray who had extended a favorable hand 
to Constantin Voda for his good services and continued to protect the 
Cantemirs for his memory. A loyal and stable friend close to the old 
Voivode was the Serasker and later Grand Vezir Daltaban Mustafa Pa§a, 
a valiant warrior and impetuous politician of noble character who sup¬ 
ported the political intentions of the Cantemirs. Dimitrie, on his turn, 
pursued to extend his political relations in the influential Ottoman cir¬ 
cles of Vezirs and in particular around the chancellery offices of 
Kethiidas, where he caught word of the latest political news and palace 
intrigues. 

Dimitrie Beyzade studied philosophy and humanities at the 
Academy of the Ecumenical Greek Patriarchate in Fener known as 'the 
Great School.’ The school had an eminent reputation as a learning insti¬ 
tution for scientific and philosophical ideas and was the educational cen¬ 
ter gathering prominent theologians and philosophers, grammarians 
and peripateticians. Alexander Mavrocordato, chief dragoman of the 
Porte, had earned his medical studies in Padua with honor, then taught 
philosophy, divinity and medicine at the school. An astute diplomat and 
clever negotiator of the Porte at the Carlowitz peace discussions, he was 
known as Exaporritos (Keeper of Secrets), a cognomen equivalent to 
Mahrem-i Esrar. 

The Academy advanced the open scientific thinking of intellectual 
enlightenment and promoted a secular philosophy with a naturalist and 
secular trend. Andronicus of Rhangavi was celebrated for his knowledge 
of Greek language and the grammarian Jacomius taught Prince Dimitrie 
the elements of philosophy. Meletius of Arta introduced him to the 
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physicist Jan Baptist Van Helmont's concepts of natural sciences that 
provided a rationalistic account of the phenomenal world attributing 
physiological changes to chemical causes. The Beyzade became an adept 
of Van Helmont, implementing his ideas in the analysis of history. From 
Hieromonachus, a preacher of the Greek Church, he elicited the funda¬ 
mentals of neo-classical philosophy. Likewise, the peripatetic philoso¬ 
phers Antonios and Spandonius initiated him to dialectics, and the geog¬ 
rapher Chrisantos Notaras acquainted him with the regions of the earth. 

Discovering the sources of Islamic teaching opened new horizons to 
Dimitrie's intellectual and cultural preoccupations. In oriental studies 
Dimitrie had, for teachers, the erudite 'philosopher, mathematician and 
astronomer' Yanyala Esad Efendi known also Saadi Efendi and Reis 
Efendi Nefioglu, 'the utmost learned man among the Turks.' Esad Efendi 
taught the Prince the system of Ottoman language based on Arabic, 
Persian and Turkish ( elsine-i selase ). He knew classical Greek, was a fol¬ 
lower of Democritus, translated into Arabic some works by Aristotle and 
sustained philosophical disputations with theologians. Reis Efendi 
Nefioglu was a Kuran commentator and an influential astrologer greatly 
appreciated at the Sultan's court for his political predictions. Nefioglu 
had learned Latin by himself from Meninski's lexicon and was intimate¬ 
ly acquainted with Cantemir, advising him in Islamic theology and sci¬ 
ences. 



3. Cantemir's Palace in Ortakoy. 
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The Prince was attracted to the majestic architecture of the build¬ 
ings and was fascinated by their history, and was as much interested in 
fashion and costuming, symbols of ceremonials and emblematic her¬ 
aldry. More than anything else he had his eyes fixed on the mystery of 
the imperial palaces and the hidden actions unfolding behind the silent 
walls. Thanks to his Turkish friends, Dumitra§cu Beyzade enjoyed sig¬ 
nificant favors, being able to obtain copies of the Sultans portraits drawn 
by the palace artist Levni, and getting immediate news of political 
rumors and intrigues threatening his situation. On some occasions he 
even was able to visit certain offices at the court where he could furtive¬ 
ly read secret documents. The Turks were delighted by his charming 
personality and knowledge of Turkish language and, of course, enjoyed 
his music. 

As a prince of a vassal principality, Dimitrie was bound to duty to 
participate in military expeditions. In 1697, he followed the Ottoman 
army to war and observed the disastrous defeat of the Turks at Zenta. 
Traveling with a small suite of attendants and a large train of baggage, he 
noted the disarray of the routed troops and confided the horror he felt, 
'as there was no safety, either from friend or foe, but on the contrary, the 
greatest confusion imaginable.’ Seemingly, his personal experience 
prompted him to reflect on the eventual decline of the empire. 

Meanwhile, Dimitrie was engaged in warding off the schemes 
designed by his 'perpetual and sworn’ archenemy, Constantin 
Brancovanu, Hospodar of Wallachia. The irreducible hatred between the 
two families and their relentless plotting against one another would 
affect the Prince’s security in the imperial capital. On their turn, the 
Turks were suspicious of Brancovanu’s contacts with the Austrians, 
trusted and praised Dimitrie for his loyalty and relied on his shrewdness 
to expose Brancovanu’s treachery. 

Dimitrie’s impossible dream was to obtain Wallachian throne for 
himself and keep Antioch as Voivode in Moldavia, putting both 
Principalitaties under the rule of one single family. This plan encoun¬ 
tered a fierce opposition in the enemy camp who relentlessly devised 
stratagems to place their candidates on the throne in the other country. 
Romanian boyars, on their turn, had their political cliques driven by 
desire of power and greed for riches, and were versed in manipulating 
the rules of denunciation at the Porte. The boyars were allowed by 
Ottoman custom to write letters of complaint against the incumbent 
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Voivode, and were equally encouraged to send incriminating letters with 
grave accusations against each other through intermediates. Moreover, 
they knew to persuade the Vezirs with money in their favor, while they 
had their agents at the Porte able to spread false accusations against 
their adversaries and, if necessary, to dispell the allegations against 
themselves. The rule of denunciation was a part of the political game and 
was in accord with the codes of the Ottoman system. 

During all those years spent in Istanbul, Dimitrie had opportunity to 
meet many Turkish officials and foreign envoys he occasionally men¬ 
tioned in his writings or kept under silence for hidden reasons. In the 
first period, Dumitra^cu Beyzade lived at Bogdan Sarayi, the residence of 
Moldavian Hospodars, situated in the northern part of Fener, West of 
Fethiye Camii. About 1693, he acquired a beautiful palace on the 
Bosporus in Ortakoy village area, which had been built by the brother of 
the highly respected General £erkez Mehmed Pa§a. The Cantemirs had a 
kind and amiable relationship with the £erkez family. 

Dimitrie embellished the property with gardens, built-in pools and 
aqueducts, and furbished it with art objects and antiquities. The acquisi¬ 
tion of the palace was a sign of particular privilege accorded to the 
Moldavian Prince. Other foreign personalities were not so favored. When 
the highly respected Dutch ambassador Jacob Collyer bought the palace 
of Vezir Aynaci Suleyman Pa§a in Kuruge§me, the Grand Vezir of that 
time £orlulu Ali Pa§a ordered him not to live there, for a non-Muslim 
'would defile a palace owned by a Vezir.’ 

The Ortakoy palace is shown in the inset appended to the Map of 
Constantinople drawn by Cantemir himself. The palace compound was 
comprised of two high buildings linked through an arched gate, with 
open arcades and terraced porticos, together with a pier with steps 
going to the boathouse, a front pond and a garden. The architecture 
blends Levantine-Mediterranean elements, whilst the landscaped gar¬ 
den indicates a rather European design. The Prince lived in the palace for 
the succeeding years, but was compelled to return it to its former owner. 
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4. Young Cantemir's portrait attributed to Jean-Baptiste Van Mour, oil on canvas. 
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After 1700, Cantemir began to build a palace in Fener according to 
his personal architectural plan, set upon the foundations erected by his 
father-in-law, the Wallachian Voivode $erban Cantacuzino. After a series 
of difficulties concerning the regulations for private buildings, Dimitrie 
obtained the permit to continue the construction from the Vezir £orlulu 
Ali Pa^a with whom he had good relations. The mansion was projected 
in an admirable location, on the hilltop called Sancaktar Yoku$u, in the 
vicinity of Ulah Saray, the residence of the Wallachian Voivodes. 
Cantemir lived there while the construction works were in final stage. 
The building was just completed when Cantemir left Istanbul for 
Moldavia at the end of 1710. 

The Ortakoy palace had been the luxurious scene where Dimitrie 
Moldavian used to welcome high dignitaries and trustful friends, treat¬ 
ing his honored guests with munificient hospitality, exquisite Moldavian 
wine from Cotnari and charming conversation. A frequent guest was the 
noble Ibrahim Han Pa§a, a descendant of the Grand Vezir ibrahim Pa§a 
during the reign of Sultan Murad II. He was a man eminent in war and 

peace, and was considered amongst the greatest men of his time. 

■ 

Profoundly respected by the Prince, Ibrahim Han represented a para¬ 
digm of political intelligence and diplomatic capacity. 

ibrahim Han was ‘a man of few words, grave and of a majestic car¬ 
riage,' reckoned amongst the greatest men of his age for his virtues and 
actions. He had been Haznedar and confidant to Kara Mustafa Pa§a, then 
Bey of the gallies. After the latter’s death, he fell in favor with Vezir 
Aynaci Suleyman Pa§a who had a great esteem for him and made him 
ambassador extraordinary of the Porte to the Habsburg court. He was 
present at Carlowitz peace negotiations, and the Grand Vezir revealed 
him secret resolutions on account of his wise advices. But, at his return 
he was ordered to stay as Beylerbeyi of Belgrade, was entitled to three 
tugs but was not entrusted to manage other embassies. 

Dimitrie often invited ibrahim Han to his palace and gained his affec¬ 
tion, treating him with wine 'of which he was an insatiable lover,' that he 

would open his mind sharing political secrets and memoirs of events he 

■ _ 

had witnessed. On occasions, Ibrahim Han confided the Prince the true 
facts regarding the downfall of the Vezir Kara Mustafa Pa§a and the false 
accusations on Tokoly's involvement in the plan of besieging Vienna. 
Ibrahim was a man of superior integrity, he respected the truth and 
defended Tokoly in his conversations. He used to quote a proverb saying 
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eger dinimiz ayri ise, Allahimiz birdir, thus stressing his humanistic 
understanding of commonality between people. In hindsight, Dimitrie 
reminisces with nostalgia his encounters with the noble Ibrahim Han 
who always said on parting a friendly Eyi kal, responded with Hayir ola! 
(OH: 300 note 43.] 

The Hungarian Kurutz leader Imre Tokoly was a maverick and rebel 
of a controversial personality who had his own vision of Balkan politics. 
He advised the Turks in time of war and was a lethal enemy of 
Brancovanu. Released from imprisonment after the failed siege of 
Vienna by the Grand Vezir Aynaci Suleyman Pa?a, he was given a pension 
and was held in great honor among the Turks. Cantemir used to fre¬ 
quently talk with him about the fate of the nations subjected to the 
Turks. He recorded Tokoly’s resignation expressed in the saying: 'It has 
pleased God to make us subject to a master, who, by his actions, does 
very well answer his shields that is the crescent.’ The figure of speech 
alludes to the changing phases of the moon as a metaphor for Ottoman 
political and moral instability (OH: 295 note 33). 

The Prince continued to cultivate old friends and reached out to make 
new relations in diplomatic circles. In the period of the Carlowitz peace, 
the European powers had prominent representatives to the Sublime 
Porte. Count Wolfgang von Ottingen-Wallerstein was Ambassador 
Extraordinary of the Habsburg Emperor for the ratification of the peace 
treaty. Lord William Paget, the ambassador of England, was another peace 
mediator between Austrians and Ottomans. He was a learned and prudent 
man, skilled in Greek and Turkish languages, who 'perfectly understood 
the way of obtaining anything from the Turks.’ However, the Prince had no 
particular social relationship with either one. 

Jacob Collyer, the Dutch ambassador to the Porte from 1683 onward, 
assisted Lord Paget at Carlowitz negotiations. Collyer was a perfect mas¬ 
ter of Greek and Turkish and was considered the most civil ambassador. 
He entertained the Turkish dignitaries ‘extremely greedy of wine’ and 
Western diplomats at his residence with profuse generosity and hospi¬ 
tality. Dimitrie visited Collyer often at his house in Stavrodomos in Pera 
and had cordial conversations with him about the affairs of the empire 
and the West. 

The ambassador of France, up to 1699, had been Pierre Antoine de 
Castagneres, Marquis de Chateauneuf who showed amiable disposition 
for the Cantemir brothers. Dimitrie was occasionaly a guest to the state- 
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ly banquets given by the French ambassador. Charles d’Argental, 
Marquis de Ferriol succeeded Chateauneuf causing diplomatic tensions. 
Ferriol was an eccentric personality, arrogant and petulant, whose 
impetuous character and impulsive manners indisposed the Ottomans 
and he was recalled in 1710. He indulged himself in extravagant acts of 
royal luxury and ostentatious display of spectacle. At home, he enjoyed 
strutting around in Turkish costume, at official functions he was the mir¬ 
roring image of the King of France. Dimitrie used to visit him and attend 
his lavish parties where a cosmopolitan entourage of official guests 
shared his debonair hospitality. Ferriol showed plentiful bravado and an 
obstinate spirit of defiance that irritated the Porte on frequent occasions. 
However, he proved to be ‘a most constant friend both in prosperity and 
adversity.’ When Defterdar Firari Hasan Pa$a warned the Prince that 
Brancovanu had bribed the Vezir Damad Hasan Pa?a to banish him to 
Chios, Dimitrie took refuge in the residence of ambassador Charles 
Ferriol. The French ambassador was pressured by the imperial Bostancis 
to turn him over, but he refused to deliver Bogdan Beyzade into the 
hands of the Turks for the honor of his King (OH: 423-425 note 33). 

The new ambassador of Tsar Peter was Count Peter Alekseevich 
Tolstoy. He arrived in the imperial capital in 1701 with the mission to 
build a network of informers and agents to work for the prospect of the 
liberation of the Balkan Christian nations ‘subjugated by Turkey.’ The 
Tsar was the declared champion of hopes and the guarantor of protec¬ 
tion to Christian peoples fighting against the oppressors. Tolstoy was a 
crafty and intrepid diplomat, able to establish and manipulate his social 
relations for political purposes with civility and money. He successfully 
worked through Patriarch Dositheus Nottara of Jerusalem, the merchant 
Sava Ragusano and the Dutch ambassador Jacob Collyer. Dimitrie had 
close relationship with Count Tolstoy, met him frequently, and confided 
in him his plans for the future of Moldavia, pledging allegiance to the 
Tsar’s promises of freedom to the Christian nations. Evidently, Tolstoy 
was Dimitrie’s political mentor in his commitment to alliance with 
Russia. Otherwise, Tolstoy was influential at the Porte using bribes to get 
what he wanted. He was 'a great favorite’ of the Grand Vezir £orlulu Ali 
Pa§a, and in this quality, he intervened on behalf of the Prince to obtain 
the Grand Vezir"s permit to build the palace in Fener. When the war 
between Turkey and Russia was declared, Tolstoy was incarcerated at 
Yedi Kule for a while. However, he was able to send secret messages to 
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Tsar Peter through Dimitrie's Kethiida Ianno. Dimitrie and Tolstoy met 
again in Russia and worked together at the campaign to Caucasus. 

In 1699, the artist Jean-Baptiste Van Mour came to Turkey in the suite 
of the French ambassador Ferriol to paint official court ceremonies, city 
life scenery, costume studies and portraits. He was the only documentarist 
painter who settled in Istanbul and lived there to the end of his life. Van 
Mour was commissioned by Ferriol to make the costume illustrations for 
his album Recueil de cent estampes, published in Paris, in 1714, and 
worked also for other ambassadors. He was an early exponent of the 
Turkish vogue that came to be known as the period of turqueries genre in 
painting, porcelaine figurines and fashion. 

Van Mour painted numerous portraits of Ottoman officials and envoys 
of foreign states as well as ceremonial scenes. He never signed his paint¬ 
ings except for the portrait of the famous rebel Patrona Halil. Settled on his 
own in the imperial capital, Van Mour had his studio in Galata that became 
an artistic cenacle for a cosmopolitan clientele of Turkish officials, diplo¬ 
mats, and their attendants. Dimitrie knew Van Mour through Ferriol and 
frequented his circle. From this period dates the portrait of the young 
Beyzade, kept at the Museum of Rouen in France. Though the portrait 
bears no signature, it exhibits the characteristic traits of Van Mour's style 
of composition, decorative patterns and palette. Hence, we safely attribute 
Cantemir's portrait to Van Mour. 

Young Cantemir is portrayed as a knight, dressed in an extravagant 
costume combining turquerie aspects of French and Turkish genre. He 
wears a French gold and red brocade justaucorps of Turkish cut, buttoned 
with ornate frog fastenings and fitted sleeves without decorative cuffs, 
accented with a small French cravat of white and red silk, and a torsade 
sash around the waist. A cloak is draped on one shoulder and his head is 
covered with a Turkish regal white turban over a rich, curly periwig. The 
Prince stands aloof, one hand resting on his waist, the other leaning over 
the hilt of his sword. 

Cantemir's representation in the portrait was not merely a costuming 
fantasy created for a quixotic divertissement. It expressed a definite char¬ 
acterization of his diverse and versatile personality. In time, the fancy 
image of Kantemiroglu's bicultural portrait had persisted in the eyes of the 
beholders for many generations to come. Hitherto the urbane picture of 
the spirited Prince had become the symbol of his standing in two worlds, 
the East and the West, as a paradox of political and cultural realities. 
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THE TEMPLE OF GREED 


In the center of the City of Epithymia stood the temple of Pleonexia, 
the goddess of greed. An imaginary mythological deity unknown to the 
ancient Greek pantheon, Pleonexia was invented by Cantemir to repre¬ 
sent Ottoman avarice. She is allegorized, in his hermetic novel Istoria 
ieroglifica, as the emblem of human worship to greediness and the desire 
to obtain everything with money (IER: 183-189,193-197, 207-210, 373- 
376). 

The temple of Pleonexia was artfully built of glittering diamond and 
gold that dazzled far away over the glassy, slagged parts of the city. The 
construction of a height over fifty feet was erected upon a foundation 
built in metal, supported by seven pillars. Each pillar was shaped in the 
form of a planet. The vaulted chamber erected on the top of the pillars 
symbolized the image of the Dome of Heaven, a rather cosmic metaphor 
for the Sublime Porte. Beneath the arches of the pillars were carved 
twisted marble garlands showing the course of each planet. No one could 
know how many other marvellous buildings and constructions were sit¬ 
uated in the vicinity of the temple. 

Before the temple gate was the treasury chamber resting on four pil¬ 
lars, similar to the planet pillars. Worshipers traveled from afar to bring 
their offerings to the goddess in the form of a variety of gifts, bribes, and 
revenues. Unceasingly, the voracious waters of the Nile amassed the rev¬ 
enues and riches through its tributary rivers and poured them mixed 
with ‘yellow clay’ (metaphor for gold) into the towers of the temple. On 
the top of the high towers, the right hand of a giant dial beckoned to the 
comers the hours due for the presentation of sacrifices to the implacable 
goddess. 

There stood the shrine of Pleonexia. She sat on a blazing throne 
posed over a brazier enveloped in flames and surrounded by burning 
torches. Her face was to a sinister owl alike, her eyes stone staring, her 
bosom open, and her yellowish face immobile. With her skirts tucked in 
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the waist, she stayed ready to suck the gifts into her rapacious body. She 
held an uneven balance in her right hand with one scale heavy, the other 
light. A heavy metal funnel was going down to her feet carrying the burn¬ 
ing flames through a hole into the depth of fire. Standing next to her, the 
gold lover priest Philochrisos helped her in the task, holding the heavy 
metal funnel and exhorting the supplicant to give more and more. He recit¬ 
ed the oracle of the goddess, saying ‘Who finds yellow gold in the black soil 
reaches his desires.’ When the supplicant dropped his offering of 'yellow 
clay’, it melted like burning wax, flowing into the pit beneath her legs and 
the blazing throne blew out a spiraling smoke through the chimney. 
Thereupon the priest ordered the supplicant to shake his pockets and give 
all he had. For Pleonexia spared no one, she took ‘all from the rich, and half 
from the poor.’ The benefit of the sacrifices offered to Pleoxenia was 
encapsulated in her oracle reading: ‘In the tallest tree the yellow and the 
white all conquer,’ meaning the power of gold and silver. 

Cantemir’s allegory of the temple of greed is a diatribe aimed at the 
reprovable Ottoman practice of collecting and dispersing the riches 
through the channels of the imperial treasury. The Prince notes the vast 
consequences of the widespread usage of gifts, saying ‘As there is no law 
against avarice, so there is no end of the Turkish demands and extortions.’ 
In fact, the custom of gifts was codified into a system of giving and taking 
with impositions and sanctions. To obtain the desired nomination or favor 
the supplicant paid a sum of money to a go-between who delivered it to a 
higher dignitary. This, on his turn, had access to the highest level of the 
scale and turned it over to the highest office. The highest dignitaries took 
the money without giving any guarantee, for if there was another giver 
offering more than the first one, the position was promised to the person 
who paid more and so on, until it was finally given to the highest bidder. 

The Cantemirs had experienced bitter failures in the quest for the 
throne of Moldavia. In 1702, Mustafa Daltaban Pa^a ordered the Cantemir 
brothers to attend the meetings at Edirne where the Moldavian boyars 
convened in assembly to elect a new Hospodar. The Cantemirs promised 
Yenigeri Agasi £ahk Pa§a a large sum of money for the throne of Moldavia, 
but Brancovanu already learned of the arrangement, paid him about 550 
purses in cash (equivalent to 275,000 thalers), and the throne went to the 
latter’s candidate Mihai Racovitza. Actually, Daltaban Pa§a received money 
from the Cantemirs, too (up to 100,000 thalers), but delayed to act and 
Antioch lost his bid. Later on in 1709, Antioch offered again 300 purses in 
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cash (currently one purse equaled 500 piasters) to Vezir (lorlulu Ali Pa§a, 
but he lost as his opponent Nicolae Mavrocordato paid 400 purses and 
obtained the nomination. 

The money offerings passed through many hands: the agent or the 
representative of the candidate, officials and dragomans, the offices of 
the treasurers and their Kethiidas, to ultimately end in the office of the 
Grand Vezir. All affairs depended on the Grand Vezir 's will, his decisions 
were final and could not be reversed. To make any remonstrance against 
his pleasure was an act of disobedience punished with destruction. The 
rapacity of 'those insatiable blood-suckers,' meaning the Vezirs in 
power, had neither limits nor restraint as they inclined their ears to 
court intrigues and false accusations, and even plundered the Turkish 
families famous for their large wealth. No great family was safe of dis- 
possesion except Kopriilii and ibrahim Hanoglu families. For example, 
the richest man Kara Mehmed Aga had been falsely accused under 
Damad Hasan Pa§a, thrown in jail and stripped of all his riches and treas¬ 
ures, ending his life in misery. 

For this reason, the widely spread custom of bribe in exchange for 
favors, the Ottoman rules of governing expected the Vezirs to be judged 
accountable for frauds and thefts. Hence, some Grand Vezirs of the sev¬ 
enteenth century have been made scapegoats, were dismissed and 
beheaded for stealing revenues. So happened to the ill-fated Vezirs 
Siyavu? Pa§a, Tarhuncu Ahmed Pa§a, and Dervi? Mehmed Pa?a, but the 
practice never stopped. 

The Ottoman system of taxes, revenues and obligatory gifts, was a 
part of the Turkish political theory of government and domination. With 
regards to the gift policy, the transaction was formalized between two 
parties that adhered to the basic regulations of exchange, the giver 
expecting the desired results, and the receiver satisfying the demands of 
the petitioner. The cycle of exchange was governed by the rule of reci¬ 
procity though the receiver had the latitude to break the promises with¬ 
out scruples. Growing into a complex network of legally binding recipro¬ 
cal obligations and relationships, the rules of giving-receiving acts con¬ 
cerned agreements and protocols. The gifts were not voluntary gifts but 
compulsory offerings that had a purpose and function under strict regu¬ 
lations. Failing to give an obligatory gift was inexcusable and often was 
chastized by dismissal or even annihilation. As a rule, the offerings 
included sums of money (gold or silver) and objects of precious value 
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that were channeled through devious intermediates and official venues 
to finally reach a supreme, neutral destination and disperse in the 
labyrinth of avarice and dissipation. Some objects were symbols of rank 
suited to position and authority, others were supplementary luxury 
items, such as rare furs, expensive silks, fine textiles, and jewelry. 
Besides, the protocol of gift giving rolled on following the rule of sequen¬ 
tial effectiveness. If a petitioner sent a gift to the Sultan, he had to give a 
gift to the Grand Vezir too, and so on. 

The Prince who had submitted his country to the Ottomans was 
bound to pay them a tribute, which was a fixed annual sum of money 
called harap. The vassal Moldavian Voivode paid the harap to the 
Ottoman Sultan for protection, in exchange for his pledged loyalty and 
submission. Apart from the tribute, the ruler had to give regular 
accounts for the revenues and taxes and consequently had to pay the 
duties to the Porte. If he was denounced to the Vezir that he plundered 
the people and fleeced the country, he was punished with exile, whereas 
for rebellion or refusal to pay the tribute he was punished with death. 
However, the Voivode had not to fear since every fraudulent cause was 
easily amended if pleaded at the Porte by a skillful advocate, while the 
Vezir and other influential dignitaries were appeased with gifts. 
Notwithstanding the burden of the 'Turkish tyranny,’ the Voivode was 
able to rule without fear (sine metufacere licet) as long as he created rev¬ 
enues for the Porte. 

The classification of gifts distinguished several categories: gifts 
offered to superiors, to equals in rank and status, and to inferior persons. 
Cantemir includes all required gifts in the category of pe$ke$. In essence, 
the pe$ke§ offerings were important gifts offered to persons of higher 
rank on special occasions, in acknowledgement of the already received 
favor, or in anticipation of future services. Further, the notion of pe$ke$ 
connotes by association the morally flexible varieties of bribery. 

The political legality of the payments in exchange for services 
implied reciprocity on behalf of the two parties involved. The offerings 
and exchanges were conveyed with the highest sense of obligation and 
protocol, albeit the final result was not guaranteed. The quality and 
quantity of gifts were not left to the decision of the giver but their value 
was measured up to a code of detailed regulations established by the 
receiver. The Porte was the terminal point where the offerings were 
poured into the pit, although ‘the chasm never filled to satiety of the 
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everlasting fire/ and the flowing of exacted givings continued ever after. 
The Moldavian historian Ion Neculce, contemporary with Dimitrie, 
coined a riddle for the imperial treasury with the phrase sac fara fund 
(bottomless sack). 

Once they obtained the demanded amount of money, the Ottomans 
employed contrivances to increase that sum to 'make the countries that 
intended to put themselves under their protection entirely subject to 
their dominion/ The mechanism of tribute and gifts was based on per¬ 
sistent measures of coercion exercised upon the giver gradually, though 
cautiously. The pressure stopped when it reached the limits of exhaust¬ 
ing the financial possibilities of the giver, whereof the Ottomans 'showed 
beside greed also restraint and diplomacy/ 

According to Cantemir's estimation, the yearly tribute of Moldavia 
had been gradually increased from 4,000 sovereigns ( imperiales ) to 
65,000 sovereigns in his time. He describes in Descriptio Moldaviae the 
protocol of paying the tribute to the Ottoman treasury, followed by the 
Moldavian Voivodes reproduced here, below (DM: 270-274): 

Every year in time of peace the Hazine Agasi is dispatched to Moldavia 
to collect the tribute. He is welcome to town by the Voivode with great 
solemnity. After counting the tribute money, he gives back the money to 
the Voivode ordering him to send it to Istanbul. For his services, the 
Hazine Agasi receives from the Voivode 7,500 sovereigns, and a samur 
fur. Possibly the Voivode might even give him a higher amount of money, 
whether so ordered by the Vezir, or the Hazine Agasi were the emperor's 
favorite. The tribute money is then transported to Istanbul. When the 
Voivode's agents arrive in the capital city, they pay off the tribute to the 
imperial treasury. They receive a written proof of payment from the 
Hazine Agasi, which they present to the Maden Kalfasi, the 
Superintendent of the Mines, and get from the latter another confirma¬ 
tion in writing stating that the tribute of that year has been paid in full. 
They take both documents to the Mektup^u Efendi, the Grand Vezir’ s first 
secretary or to his personal secretary who, after receiving the documents 
from the others, gives them his own written confirmation of the payment. 

Whenas the Kethiidas show the Vezir the document of confirmation, 
the Vezir orders to give each of Voivode's agents a kaftan and himself 
writes the Voivode a flattering letter with a content like the following: 
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Uzerine idasi vacib olan cizyienizim mall bu sene-i miibarekede memur 
olan Hazine Agasimn marifeti ile Bab-i Ali'de mulazimetde olan Kapi 
kethudalarimz bittemam ve la kusur ida ve teslim eylemiflerdir. Aferin! 
Berhiidar olasm! 

§evkiyetu'l Padi$ah Efendimiz Hazretlerinin ekmegi sana helal olsun! 
Goreyim seni! Bundan boyle dahi sair hidmet-i padi$ahiye de etek der- 
meyan idiip var kudretini sarf eyleyesin; hilafmdan ihtiraz idiip sadaka u 
istikametde sabit-i kadem olasm ve esselam. (DM: 272) 

The Sultan collected almost half of the yearly tribute for himself, 
Cantemir reckons. In time of war, the Moldavian Voivode was ordered to 
build a pontoon bridge across the Danube, to gather horses for the impe¬ 
rial stables and raise additional zahire supplies for the army. Yet, these 
expenses were substracted from the annual tribute sum. 

When a new Voivode was instated, the new ruler was not necessar¬ 
ily compelled to pay the same amount of money like his predecessor, 
though he was determined to balance the Vezir’s greed in silver and gold. 
Nonetheless, the rule prescribed the new Prince to give following pe$ke$ 
gifts at his installation: 25,000 sovereigns to the Padi$ah, 5,000 to Valide 
Sultan, 15,000 to the Vezir, half of this to his Kethiida, 1,000 to the 
Defterdar and 500 to Reis Efendi. The gifts offered to others officials 
amounted to the total of 40,000 sovereigns. Iskemle Agasi received the 
honorary of 10,000 leonini. Frequently all the above listed expenses 
reached the total amount of 300,000 leonini. 

Besides the annual tribute, the Voivode was bound to offer pepkep 
gifts on holidays, religious feasts and imperial celebrations. At Bayram 
feast he offered the Padipah a pepkep of 12,500 sovereigns and two furs, 
one samur pelt worth 1,500 sovereigns and another lynx pelt; 5,000 sov¬ 
ereigns and a lynx fur to Valide Sultan; 6,000 for the wax used to make 
the palace candles; 12,000 for the suet used to grease the fleet ships; 
2,500 leonini and a samur pelt to Kizlar Agasi; 5,000 sovereigns and a 
more expensive samur fur to the Vezir; 2,500 sovereigns and a samur 
pelt to his Kethiida; 1,000 vallenses and a common samur to the 
Defterdar; 500 vallenses and a samur to Reis Efendi. Other gifts were des¬ 
tined to the Emperor's and Vezir’s court attendants, such as fabrics, silks 
and samur pelts of inferior quality called papa, rarely valued over 40,000 
sovereigns. All together, the value of the gifts reached over 65,000 
thalers. 

Cantemir employs the term pepkep in a general sense designating all 
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kinds of obligatory gifts imposed by custom [adet tizere). The practice of 
pepkep, however, distinguished two categories: the annual harap pep kepi 
enclosed to the tribute which consisted of a supplementary sum of 
money and expensive objects, and the occasional pepkep offerings pre¬ 
sented to the Sultan and high dignitaries on the events of solemn cele¬ 
brations. Curiously, Dimitrie makes no mention of the term avoid (plur¬ 
al of ayide and avaet in Romanian) that denotes profits and advantages 
obtained by a person as well as revenues earned by the Ottoman digni¬ 
taries through gifts. 

At Bayram Festival, the Sultan received so many gifts from Papas and 
Beys that it was hard to estimate the real value of the wealth amassed. 
The Grand Vezir was obligated to give the Sultan a horse with decorated 
trappings in the value of 12,500 thalers, a separate sum of 25,000 
thalers, an overcoat lined with samur in the value of 1,700 thalers, and 
another lynx fur of 800 thalers. Apart from these, he was expected to 
send the Sultan jewelry or to present him a beautiful young woman 
adorned with gems and pearls in the value of 4,000 thalers. If the Sultan 
did not like the gift, he returned it to be replaced with a more valuable 
one. 

The Vezirs and dignitaries of second rank with three tugs (horse¬ 
tails) were bound to give offerings of no lesser value than 7,500 thalers, 
the Papas with two tugs up to 4,000 thalers, the Beys with one tug a gift 
of about 3,000 thalers. The gifts of the Romanian Hospodar comprised 
the sum of 12,500 thalers and two overcoats, one lined with samur, 
another with lynx. 

The financial records show that the bayramhk, i.e. bayram pepkepi 
was an obligatory donation besides the harap for the Voivodes of the 
Danubian Principalities. The bayram pepkepi was about 65,000 thalers 
for the Sultan amounting to a total of over 100,000 thalers with the 
pepkep to the Valide Sultan and the dignitaries of the Porte. 

The gifts to the Grand Vezir were reckoned at about a third of the 
value of those donated to the Sultan. The giver who presented a gift to 
the Sultan, had to bring one to the Vezir too, otherwise his gift will never 
arrive at destination and he may not hold the dignity for longer time 
either. What surprised Cantemir mostly, was the mandatory annual gift 
of the Yeniperi Agasi of 40,000 ducats destined to buy the Sultan’s boots 
called pizme pepkepi (SMR: 282). 

When the time came for the Sultan to prepare for the circumcision of 
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his sons, a decree announcing the date of the siinnet ceremony was dis¬ 
patched seven months ahead of the celebration across the empire to all 
Vezirs, Papas, Beys and Sancak Beyleri. Thereby all dignitaries were 
ordered to bring in person, or send through their Kethiidas, pepkep pres¬ 
ents worthy of the Sultan’s sons. Even those unable to attend the festiv¬ 
ities were not spared from this obligation. The lowest rank Papa had to 
bring a gift of no less than 5,000 thalers and the Vezirs and Beylerbeyis 
had to give presents of 25,000 thalers. The Hospodars of the Danubian 
Principalities were to bring gifts higher than all Vezirs and Papas, exceed¬ 
ing the amount of 60,000 thalers. Were they to give less, they could 
expect to be disgraced and lose their appointment. During the celebra¬ 
tions, there were public entertainments and nocturnal fireworks going 
on, and copious banquets were prepared in many places for guests of all 
social levels. The envoys of foreign countries were invited to the fetes 
and treated according to the rank of their masters (SMR: 253). 

The rule of reciprocity in exchanging gifts extended to political and 
diplomatic relations with non-Muslim leaders. The ambassadors of 
Christian countries to the Ottoman Porte used to offer gifts to the Sultan at 
their reception at the Porte or during peace negotiations. The custom of 
the Ottoman court was to appraise the received gifts at the right value, and 
to reciprocate sending in return comparable gifts of a slightly higher value 
lest the Ottomans be surpassed in munificence. 

The imperial treasury located in the inner palace was the sanctum 
sanctorum of riches and rarities gathered by the House of Osman from the 
foundation of the empire. There were amassed priceless treasures from a 
multitude of sources: spoils of war and excess of revenues, gold and silver 
raised from tributes, gifts to the Sultans made by vassal Princes and Kings, 
presents offered by imperial dignitaries, invaluable possessions confiscat¬ 
ed from the disgraced Vezirs or acquired from those departed, official gifts 
presented to the Sultans by the envoys of European states. 

The seventeenth-century French merchant and gem expert Jean- 
Baptiste Tavernier left an extensive description of the unique riches and 
objects safekept in the four chambers of the imperial treasuiy, based on 
reliable information collected from two former treasury officials. The 
Sultan assumed nonchalant generosity and savvy cupidity in giving and 
taking presents from the treasury. When he wanted to honor a Papa, the 
Sultan sent him a sword and a sabre adorned with precious stones from 
the imperial treasury. However, after the death of the Papas rewarded with 
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imperial gifts, those pieces and other possessions were recovered and 
returned to the treasury, and so wealth and imperial gifts passed to and fro 
in a revolving cycle (Tavernier: 45-51). 

If the Papas and dignitaries of lower rank were to receive a gift from 
another dignitary, they recompensed the messenger with a bahpip, which 
is a gratuitous gift given to an inferior without requiring reciprocity. 
Initially, the practice of bahpip was imposed by custom, not by law. Sultan 
Suleyman Kanuni introduced mandatory regulations to give bahpip at the 
accession or installation of a new reign. On the event of a new Sultan’s 
accession to the throne, the Sultan gave a bahpip named cuius akpesi to all 
the troops stationed in the city, except those belonging to the Papas. Each 
Yeniperi received 20 thalers and every Sipahi received 25 thalers. The sefer 
bahpipi was distributed to the troops on the occasion of a new Sultan going 
on his first military campaign, but the practice was discontinued when the 
Sultans abandoned the custom to participate in campaigns. 

The practice of giving gifts was enforced in all offices at higher and 
lower level of functions. The mutually accepted rule requested a petition¬ 
er 'not to appear before any clerk without a present.’ The custom, howev¬ 
er, spread to all domains of activities enhancing cunning stratagems to be 
contrived for enrichment. For, Cantemir writes/no people are equal to the 
Turks for invention.’ Likewise, the Yeniperis applied an ingenious artifice 
to increase their income. When a Yeniperi received his due pay, he had to 
present his personal identification pusula, but, apart from his, he present¬ 
ed the identification of many dead or absent and received their pay, too. 

The religious law considered any gift that had been illegally obtained 
to be haram, meaning forbidden and unlawful. Nevertheless, the forbidden 
gift might be transformed into helal, that is permitted and lawful by 
responding with another gift in exchange. Was the receiver unable to 
directly compensate the giver, then at least the person who presented the 
gift was rewarded. Thus, if someone wanted to bribe a judge, he offered 
him a valuable gift or a large amount of money. Whereby the judge avoid¬ 
ed being accused of the sin of greed by offering the giver a flower, a pome¬ 
granate, or another thing of little value, adding the words Helal eyle mean¬ 
ing 'let us make it lawful,’ to which the other answered Helal olsun, that is 
‘lawful it be.' In this manner, the sin of cupidity is wiped away, because ‘the 
name of charity, compassion and justice is deceitfully accepted’ (SMR: 
228). 

Cantemir’s skeptical assessment of the judge’s act underlines his mis- 
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trust of acts accomplished through the power of words alone that make 
things happen. He is inclined to disqualify the working action of the words 
and their semantic qualities without proper argumentation. The meaning 
of the story signifies the archaic practices of incantatory magic that may 
change the quality of things instantly, and were part of the Turkic ances¬ 
tral traditions and shamanistic incantations. 

On the level of social transactions, there was plenty of evidence on 
deadlock cases favorably solved through the good offices of verbal inter¬ 
vention, bribery, and legal artifices. When Cantemir built his mansion in 
Fener, he encountered the opposition of the Mimar Aga in charge of the 
measurements of the buildings in the city. A person who wanted to build a 
house the way he pleased had to bribe him with presents. In his case, 
Cantemir needed the permission of the Grand Vezir £orlulu Ali Pa§a to 
continue building the palace on old foundations. He finally obtained his 
approval thanks to the good words put on his behalf by the Russian 
ambassador Tolstoy whose influence upon the Vezir was effective. 

Indisputably, the power of a gift was instrumental in gaining political 
advancement. So was the case of the Voivode Dumitra$cu Cantacuzino, a 
man of noble extraction, scion of the Cantacuzinos from Istanbul. He was a 
silversmith by trade and made a beautiful silver $adirvan for Sultan 
Mehmed IV on the occasion of his sons’ circumcision celebrations. The 
Turks appointed him three times to the throne of Moldavia between 1673 
and 1674, but he was deposed by the Serasker of Babadag, Aynaci 
Suleyman Pa?a for incompetency in militay affairs and finished his days in 
prison in Istanbul. The Moldavians, too, disliked him and the Cantemirs 
had a hostile relationship with him albeit he was Dimitrie’s godfather. 

In some instances, money was a factor of persuasion for the Ottomans 
to take on measures contradictory to the directives of the religious law. 
Such a case had concerned St. Paraskeva’s relics kept in Istanbul. By mid¬ 
seventeenth century the saint’s relics were given to the Moldavian Voivode 
Vasile Lupu who paid the Turks 260 purses in cash at the beginning. Since 
it was unlawful to carry a dead body above three miles unless it was the 
body of a Sultan, he paid 300 purses more to obtain permission to remove 
the relics, and to get a ferman from the Sultan for the Kapicibapi assigned 
to convey them to Moldavia. The relics were laid in the Jassy cathedral. The 
whole history of the transport is depicted on the south wall of the church, 
figuring the Kapicibap with his officers on the mural. Cantemir reflects 
harshly: 'So much power has money among the Turks, that for the sake of 
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it, they not only permit, but also do things themselves contrary to super¬ 
stition’ (OH: 334 note 83). 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the Turks tightened their 
legal control over the Romanian Princes. The Porte suspected the loyalty 
of the Romanian Princes who were no longer firm in their obedience as 
vassals, were not to be entirely trusted, and consequently were frequently 
dismissed and replaced. The nomination to the principality was the result 
of a trade of official influence in which the throne went on auction and was 
obtained by the candidate who offered the largest sum of money. To 
enforce the money-for-power tenet, the Porte introduced a law that com¬ 
manded the ruling Voivodes to renew every three years their submission 
to the Ottoman suzerain with an act of confirmation. The law of confirma¬ 
tion constrained them legally and at the same time created more revenues. 
The every three-year confirmation was named biiyiik mukarrer and 
involved protocol and ceremony that took place at the Sublime Porte. A 
lesser form of confirmation called, kiipiik mukarrer, was to be obtained 
every year, required no official ceremony and costed half of the expenses. 
The biiyuk mukarrer was obtained for 54,000 thalers and the kiipiik 
mukarrer was bought with 25,000 thalers. 

Initially the incumbent Voivode was commanded to come himself 
every three years to the Sublime Porte to obtain the ferman of confirma¬ 
tion, to renew his allegiance to the emperor and receive the regalia of his 
authority. Since the rulers began to be changed and dismissed abruptly at 
short intervals, the biiyuk mukarrer mandate was seen by the Princes as a 
measure of protection against the Vezifs unpredictable greed and they 
insistently asked for the contract renewal. 

Cantemir describes in Descriptio Moldaviae the entire process of con¬ 
firmation broadly reproduced below (DM: 178-182): 

The mandate of confirmation was easily granted to the ruling Voivode 
unless the Vezir was not suspicious of his loyalty or someone else offered 
a larger sum of money. Before long, the Vezir sends the Sultan a telhis 
approximately composed as follows: 

Since the incumbent Voivode of Moldavia [name] showed for so many 
years his loyalty toward the Ottoman Empire and never hesitated to put 
his life and wealth in the service of the empire, and he promptly sent 
every year to the Sublime Porte of the empire the regular tribute in full, 
and he ruled with so much kindness and justice, his boyars and people of 
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Moldavia repeatedly sent letters to Your Majesty, declaring they were 
satisfied with his government, and implored Your Majesty to condescend 
confirming him in his principality; henceforth, I myself consider him 
deserving of Your Mercifulness, and for the other matters I expect the 
imperial order of Your Majesty (DM: 180). 

This letter was forwarded to the emperor by the telhispi s, namely the 
referents, in conformity with the Turkish custom. After the Sultan sub¬ 
scribed on the report his approval with the formula amel mucibince oluna, 
the letter was brought back to the Vezir by the same telhispis. But the Vezir, 
although he obtained the Sultan’s permission for the Prince’s confirma¬ 
tion, wanting to extort more money, pretended he had not received any 
response from the Sultan concerning the matter. Therewith his Kethuda, a 
wily tool of the Vezir’ s greed, immediately summons the Voivode’s agents 
to his office and tells them that ‘as a result of some intrigues and secret 
whispering spread by the court stewards,' the Sultan was yielding slower 
than was expected. And that his master the Vezir, the Kethuda says, ‘had 
reminded the emperor few times of this matter, but had received no 
answer to encourage him.' 

The agents, hearing of the real or imaginary peril menacing their mas¬ 
ter, throw themselves at the feet of the Kethuda and implore him to do any¬ 
thing possible for the convenience of their ruler and, in the end, increase 
the amount of the gifts promised to the Vezir. This is the way, ponders 
Cantemir, ‘arrogance and greed gamble together to the extreme point, and 
overbearing insolence exact wealth by pushing the supplicant to the edge.' 
Lastly, when both parties agree on the conditions and the Kethuda realizes 
he cannot extort more, he lets them go with hopes for a positive result. 
Next day, the Kethuda sends one of the Vezir's servants to the Prince’s 
agents to inform them that the Vezir had finally obtained permission from 
the Sultan to confirm their master in his rule, and orders them to come to 
the Porte. On their arrival, they are introduced into the Kethiida's office 
and then into the Vezir 1 s chamber. After the Vezir lectures them of the 
imperial mercy conferred to their Prince, they are clothed with kaftans 
according to the custom. 

Few days later, the Vezir dispatches the Kapicilar Kahyasi, or any other 
imperial attendant of his choice, to deliver to the Voivode the 'new decree 
of principality and mandate of dominion, commonly named hukum fer- 
mam (novum principatus diploma et mandatum dominii, vulgo hukum fer- 
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mam). Broadly the new imperial decree has the same formulation with the 
mandate conferred to the Prince at his first nomination, except for the end¬ 
ing formula Voyvodaligina tevcih olunmak ihsan-i hiimayun olmu$dur 
which is replaced with Voyvodaligina tecdid ve mukarrer olunmak ihsan-i 
hiimayun olmupdur (DM: 180). 

Cantemir draws a semantic distinction between the imperial decree of 
principality [principatus diploma) and the mandate of governing authority 
(mandatum dominii) which is 'vulgarly called hiikiim fermani.’ Within the 
context, hiiktim fermani is an alternative term preferred by Cantemir for 
convenience, employed in lieu of the proper term hatt-i hiimayun or intro¬ 
duced independently as the denomination of a special mandate of lesser 
significance. In spite of terminological difference, hukiim fermani notion 
entails fallacious interpretation and confusion. To our knowledge this 
appellation is inexistent in Ottoman historiography. 

The content of the new ferman is approximately formulated in this 
manner: 

Greatly Illustrious Prince of the nations that believe in Jesus and All 
Exalted among the Magnates of the Christian peoples, Prince of Moldavia in 
the present day [name]! 

When you will receive Our mandate, you shall take cognizance that We 
have learned of your undeniable services and We have thoroughly investi¬ 
gated your loyalty for us, wherefore we have esteemed you to be wholly 
deserving of Our Clemency and Mercifulness, and We have commanded the 
principality of Moldavia be confirmed and renewed to you. Therefore, We 
have conferred to you the government and full authority over the 
Moldavians, the subjects of Our Majesty, to dispense justice, the same way 
as before, to the boyars and inhabitants of Moldavia of all rank, to protect 
them and defend them, and to report without delay to Our Illustrious Porte 
all their troubles, abuses and persecutions. Apart from this, you shall be 
prepared to fulfill the commands of Our Majesty delivered to you, and hold¬ 
ing the lap of your robe in the belt, to exaust all your strength for this pur¬ 
pose in order to send in due time to Our treasury the annual tribute estab¬ 
lished to Moldavia. Beware not to think acting otherwise but to trust Our 
sacrosanct seal. 

Issued in Istanbul in the year... and month... (DM: 180-182) 

The ferman concludes with the usual salutations and dates. In a per¬ 
sonal letter to the Prince, added to the mandate, the Vezir mentions the 
numerous supplications and interventions he had made on his behalf to 
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the Sultan in order to obtain the renewal of his dominion. 

The Kapicibap takes both documents and leaves for Jassy with a train 
of menzil horses. When he arrives at Galatz on the Danube, he dispatches 
a messenger to announce the Voivode the day of his arrival. The Voivode, 
with his court, ride to welcome him at a place of about thousand feet out 
of the city. They meet, exchange salutations and congratulate each other 
mounted on horseback. The Prince returns to the city with the Kapiabap 
riding at his right, which is a sign of lesser honor for the Turks. Ahead of 
them, a servant, carries on his arms, the imperial mandate [mandatum 
imperatorium ) wrapped in a white mahrama, followed by the mehter 
music and the squad of Qavu$e s shouting acclamations now and then. The 
procession heads to the princely palace. There, the Voivode and his 
boyars enter into the assembly chamber, he sits on the throne, the 
Kapiciba$i hands th eferman to the Voivode and the Voivode gives it to the 
Divan Efendisi to read it aloud. 

In contrast, the ktifiik mukarrer confirmation was granted every year 
with a simpler formality that required not a new ferman of principality 
[sic] [principatus diploma ) but only a new hukiim fermam [dominii man- 
datum). The mandate was sent to the Prince with a Vezids steward of 
medium rank who was rewarded with lesser gifts (DM: 182). 

The codification of gifts imposed by imperial rules embraced the phi¬ 
losophy of avarice embodied by Pleonexia, and specified to the finest 
detail, the increasing obligations of the subjects toward their master. The 
mechanism of the system combined the personal desires of individuals 
and social groups with the interests of the state. Furthermore, the oppres¬ 
sive demands of Ottoman Porte officials produced in time a gigantic web 
of importunities that swallowed givers and receivers into the vortex of 
unlawfulness. Adapting the imperial model to the social-cultural condi¬ 
tions of the Principalities, the practice of gifts and bribes in exchange for 
services became a social norm enforced by the Romanian Princes and 
boyars in their domestic schemes for power and pursuit of wealth. 

Cantemir's personal experience of assiduously hunting for the 
throne of Moldavia placed him at the crisscrosses of perilous machina¬ 
tions. The influence of the Cantemir brothers, exerted on the Turkish 
officials in high positions at the Porte, fueled the revenge of their mortal 
adversary, Constantin Brancovanu, Hospodar of Wallachia. He spent 
large sums of money attempting to eliminate Antioch and Dimitrie from 
competition, denounced them as enemies to the Imperial Court, asking 
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for protection against them, and manipulated the intentions of the Porte, 
paying money to install his candidates on the throne of Moldavia. 
Frequently, Brancovanu used his money to help out mazul Princes in 
Istanbul to obtain the rule of Moldavia. After the respective Voivode was 
installed on the throne and was no longer disposed to satisfy his 
demands, Brancovanu dropped him and sought another mazul to replace 
him. Without any doubt, this kind of mercenary strategy had turned the 
political instability of succession to the Moldavian throne into an unpre¬ 
dictable market. Rami Efendi was said to have proposed a solution to 
Brancovanu’s unquenched covetousness, entrusting him both principal¬ 
ities on the condition he would pay all the expenses of the Porte and the 
tribute from his own wealth, without taking anything from the 
Moldavian population. 

If the imperial greed was flowing downward through Pleonexia's 
funnel, into the depth of the pit, to the very bottom, the opposite side of 
avarice, namely munificence, is a virtue in abundance among the Turks. 
Cantemir notices that 'in truth, the munificence of the Turks is as large 
and even more than the passion for greed,' and attains a measureless 
dissipation of wealth that gathers the riches at the Sultan’s court. The 
Turkish attitude toward possessions appears paradoxical. Amassing 
treasures through easy means was a lawful act of authority, sanctioned 
by the ruling hierarchy and imposed with measures of reciprocity. On 
the other hand, the ephemeral value of wordly possessions was regard¬ 
ed frivolous and foolish. Some popular sayings quoted by Dimitrie prove 
common sense wisdom, such as Bugiin gelen, bu gun gitsin and Yarmda$i 
Allah Kerim. In contrast, squandering the wealth acquired by lawless 
means was seen incorrect and destined to wastefulness in the saying 
Haram geldi, haram gitti. 

Related to Ottoman generosity was the virtue of Turkish hospitality. 
Cantemir lauds the deeds 'worth of praise' committed by the Turkish 
people who offered food and a place to rest to 'all travelers passing by 
without asking of their religion.' He mentions in particular the regions of 
Dobruja and Konya in Anatolia whose ‘inhabitants show so much 
humaneness and hospitality a stranger would find hard to believe.’ The 
population of large towns and villages behave not just in the same man¬ 
ner, although they cannot be blamed for lacking in kindness. 

The Ottomans, remarks Cantemir, consider themselves unique protec¬ 
tors of the virtues of justice, compassion, mercifulness and generosity. The 
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most important title of the Porte, he says, was Bab-i Adalet and Bab-i 
Alempenah, both phrases underlining the prerogative of the Porte as the 
world's refuge of justice offered to all people. The law of the Kuran dictat¬ 
ed the judges to be impartial and to righteously sentence all the criminals 
whatsoever civil status they had. Consequently, it was forbidden to oppress, 
dishonor, kill, incite or impel in any manner the reaya no matter what reli¬ 
gion they had. Th efetva on the matter pronounced clearly: 'Their soul is like 
our soul, their body is like our body, their possessions like our possessions, 
therefore they must be protected and defended' (SMR: 241). 

Another domain that cast light upon the moral and legal codes in 
Ottoman society was the practice of usury. By religious law, it was an 
unlawful action to perceive interest or exact income from someone’s 
money. Notwithstanding the crime of usury, certain subterfuges were 
devised to change the status of the transaction. For example, if someone 
agreed to lend another person a sum of money at high interest, namely one 
hundred ducats and to be repayed back two hundred, first he counts down 
hundred ducats before witnesses. Then, for the interest of another hundred 
ducats he joins an object of very low price and asks the borrower if he is 
willing to buy it for another hundred ducats. When the borrower agrees, the 
crime is at once transformed into virtue and the evil converts into goodwill 
according to the fetva's validity clause kavl-i $erii. Because of this reason, 
observes Cantemir, 'the interest paid was never mentioned in documents, 
but solely the sum of money borrowed and the merchandise purchased 
with so much or that much.' Moreover, it was not forbidden to lend money 
with interest to religious establishments that spent the money for charity 
works, or even to those who set aside money in trust funds for orphans 
(SMR: 245-246). 

Cantemir's allegorical presentation of the system of offerings and gifts 
exalts the figure of the blood-thirsty Pleonexia, the goddess of greed ruling 
over the deep waters, devouring the gold of the rich and the silver of the 
poor, and ever wanting for more and more wealth. The fate and fortunes of 
all those striving for power and glory rested in her voracious lap. The door 
of the temple of greed was wide open at every hour of the day and night, let¬ 
ting the riches flow incessantly in streams of thousand and thousand of gold 
and silver coins. Givers and receivers came in throngs to worship. 
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THE WIZARDS 


They were the wizards of the time, the omniscient, all-powerful dig¬ 
nitaries of the empire, the soothsayers of political events and foretellers 
of changes of fortune. They were capable to interpret the riddles of the 
seekers and to manipulate the arcane words of the powerful. They were 
scattered across the City of Epithymia, acting behind the walls of the 
highest offices. They knew how to arrange and destroy the careers of the 
ambitious, and how to impart their favors to the preferred. Their friend¬ 
ship had a price that determined who were the better and closer friends 
according to the amount of money paid to them for services. 

The Grand Vezirs were the highest wizards on the scale of transac¬ 
tions and dealings. The Sultans had granted the Grand Vezirs complete 
power to administer the empire. They had the greatest political and mil¬ 
itary power in the empire, were not impervious to greed, and nobody 
could stand against their will. Although extremely powerful, the Vezirs 
were driven by personal ambitions and jealousy, and employed cunning 
ruses to eliminate possible rivals. However, they were not sure of their 
fate either, being themselves exposed to changes of fortune and down¬ 
fall. Oftentimes, they were given to drink the fatal potion of‘honey mixed 
with venom.’ Likewise, their authority was mostly vulnerable, subject to 
sudden disgrace and punishment. After falling from grace they were dis¬ 
missed, demoted, exiled and often beheaded. As soon as the Sultan’s 
favors to the Vezir turned cold, the palace stewards spread the word in 
riddles like semeriyere vurdu, meaning the Vezir is fallen from his honor 
(OH: 196 note 48). 

When trouble arose, the Sultan defended himself against the 
protests of the people by throwing the whole blame of ill management of 
affairs upon the Vezir and sacrificing him to the enraged multitude. That 
remedy had been seldom known to fail. The most respected Vezirs were 
imbued with the spirit of justice they wisely applied in their actions, 
whereas others were driven by immense personal ambition and greed 
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for money. On their part, the Vezirs were so intensely ensnared in the 
pitfall of power that they adamantly tried to destroy those eminent men 
in the empire for their warlike abilities before they had the opportunity 
to replace them. 

The authority of the Grand Vezir was sealed with a hatt-i $erif declar¬ 
ing the recipient not liable to be punished with death. All Grand Vezirs 
were granted this document even those who were put to death three 
days after their elevation to the dignity of vezirat. Initially, the ‘everlast¬ 
ing’ ( ebedi) privilege was granted to a Vezir, Pa$a or Prince 'for ever’ 
(teebiten ). The text of the document stipulated the peremptoy condition 
of loyalty and obedience thus: Eger her hidmetimizde sadakat ve 
ubudiyetde olursa. In fact, the Vezirs were no more secure than others 
and were put to death for a real or pretended violation of the implied 
allegiance. The symbol of Grand Vezir's office was the imperial seal 
miihr-i hiimayun that was promptly taken from him when he was divest¬ 
ed from his authority. 

The foremost wizard of valor and power was Daltaban Mustafa Pa§a, 
named by Cantemir in Istoria ieroglifica ‘the greatest wizard from the 
country of Mesopotamia,' for he had occupied the post of Vali of 
Baghdad. 'A man very famous among the Turks for his warlike virtues,' 
he was a faithful old friend of Constantin Cantemir and continued to be 
loyal to his sons after his death, which was ‘a thing uncommon amongst 
barbarians,’ Cantemir remarks. Daltaban Pa§a was a valiant commander 
feared by his equals and subordinates, had an impulsive and tempestu¬ 
ous nature, was quick to make wrong decisions, unrestrained in lan¬ 
guage and flawed by his huge greed for wealth and gifts. His greatest 
moral virtue was loyalty to the Sultan and his vice was greed for money. 

Daltaban was made Yeniferi Agasi by Vezir Arabaci Ali Pa§a, having 
the opportunity to demonstrate his qualities in leadership, then was pro¬ 
moted to Serasker of Babadag. For four years, in this post he defended 
the borders of Moldavia, cleared the country of Poles, and built a sincere 
relationship with the Cantemirs. Soon he was sent to the post of Anadolu 
Beylerbeyi by the Vezir Biyikli Mustafa Pa§a to crackdown on the unrest 
in that province, and in a short time he restored the order and reorgan¬ 
ized the military forces. 

Daltaban’s qualities and successes provoked the envy of his enemies 
who conspired to bring him down. Thereby, he was accused of having 
unjustly plundered the people in Anatolia, and as punishement he was 
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banished to Bosnia. Dimitrie adds a personal note to this episode, relat¬ 
ing he was able to read in secrecy the official order for Daltaban's ban¬ 
ishment, and informed him in private. Cantemir quotes Dalatban's proud 
response: ‘I indeed thank you for friendship, and commend you for being 
mindful of my services to your father. But you need not concern yourself 
about me, for perhaps the divine Providence will deliver me by this 
means from that death and destruction which I foresee will overtake the 
Vezir, and the rest of my enemies' (OH: 412 note 30). 

The Turkish forces stationed in Bosnia had no commander and 
declared Daltaban Serasker on their own volition. After accomplishing 
victorious exploits in Bosnia, he was restored in his dignity. When the 
Arabs rebelled taking Basra and ravaged the region of Mesopotamia, the 
Vezir Amcazade Hiiseyin Pa§a assigned Daltaban to supress the revolt 
and made him Vali of Baghdad. He valiantly attacked the Arabs and as 
some say, with his own hand, killed 400 Arabs, recovered Basra, and 
restored the papalik of Baghdad. Once more he was accused of being a 
rebel and favoring the Arabs. To overcome the accusations, Daltaban 
sent the Mufti Feyzullah Efendi a pe$ke$ of 60,000 gold crowns asking for 
his protection and support. 

As soon as Daltaban became Grand Vezir in 1702, Constantin 
Brancovanu sent him a pe$ke$ of 12,500 thalers to gain his protection. 
According to some sources, he received 80,000 thalers from Brancovanu 
not to depose him and 100,000 thalers from Constantin Duca for the 
principality of Moldavia. At the same time, he favored the candidacy of 
Antioch to the throne of Moldavia and took 100,000 thalers from the 
Cantemirs, without any result. In fact, Daltaban promised the Cantemirs 
to depose Prince Constantin Duca and to back up their greater aspiration 
for the dominion of both Wallachia and Moldavia. On another occasion, 
Daltaban Pa§a showed his true care for Antioch when he was mazul and 
jailed at Yedi Rule for unpaid debts to the Porte, and ordered he be set 
free. He was ‘the greatest wizard of all’ and proved to be a persistent pro¬ 
tector of the Cantemirs, lending them his wizadry to fence off the 
intrigues devised by Brancovanu and his acolytes. 

Daltaban was the paragon of the Turkish warrior, who believed in 
the providential mission of war for territorial enlargement of the empire 
and considered the peace of Carlowitz 'a scandalous peace.’ The authors 
of the peace, Rami Reis Efendi and the chief dragoman Alexander 
Mavrocordato, were crafty managers of the Turkish affairs who believed 
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in restoring the tranquillity of the empire through peace negotiations. 
Daltaban vehemently opposed the peace of Carlowitz and vowed to kill 
the peace negotiators who had made concessions to the Imperials and 
especially to the Poles. He accused them of being traitors for they had 
granted many things to the infidels, contrary to the Sultan’s order, and 
knew that both had been bribed by the Austrians and consequently they 
had acted treacherously. Rami Reis Efendi and Mavrocordato under¬ 
stood that Daltaban in power was a serious menace to their life with 
unavoidable consequence. They decided to draw the Mufti on their part 
and together they contrived a plot to murder Daltaban. Yielding to the 
schemes and the devious artifices devised by the Mufti and the other 
two 'wizards,' the Sultan 'ordered Daltaban to be seized, stripped, 
bound as a thief, and immediately put to death at Bab-i Hiimayun in Sink 
Meydani.' The Sultan’s officers promptly executed the Sultan’s orders 
and lead him to the place of execution. Daltaban resisted and boldly 
asked to talk to the Sultan, and the officers conveyed his message to the 
Sultan who gave him a reprieve, but he was confined over night in the 
court prison. 

Next morning, Rami Efendi and Mavrocordato were seized by fear 
he may be restored to freedom, and rushed to persuade the Sultan to 
destroy him, lest the situation of rebellion caused by Daltaban would 
spread. The Sultan felt terrified and ordered the prisoner to be put to 
death that very hour. When Daltaban heard his sentence, relates 
Cantemir, he uttered to his executioner: '0 infidel Musulmans, kill the 
man the infidel gavurs could not kill.’ Neither would he suffer himself to 
be blinded, but with his eyes open, and with his usual steadiness, held 
out his neck, and received the fatal blow. Such was the end of Daltaban, 
the bravest soldier the Ottoman Empire ever produced and a man high¬ 
ly renowned both in war and peace (OH: 422 note 30). 

A truly tragic hero, Daltaban embraced the destiny of a magnificent 
general whose simple faith in the virtues of warfaring could not recon¬ 
cile with the pains to establish a tranquil peace. Daltaban’s zealous fol¬ 
lowers were so exasperated at his execution that they raised in unrest 
and demanded having Mavrocordato delivered up to them. For the com¬ 
mon people, Daltaban was their popular hero who fell victim to injus¬ 
tice and treachery. Soon after his death satyrical pamphlets were post¬ 
ed in cami courts. Cantemir mentions the following epigram: 
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Come then, my pen! 

Let us fly this dominion, 

For peace, honor and the law of God, 

And respect of the Ottoman majesty, 

Have already taken their flight. 

(OH: 422 note 30). 

Rami Reis Efendi was a partisan of Carlowitz peace and a court wiz¬ 
ard for whom Cantemir had a reserved appreciation. A gifted poet mas¬ 
tering the literary art and a singer of an expressive voice, Rami climbed 
from modest beginnings to the top of the scale and was elevated to the 
high office of Reis Efendi, attaining a position in which he displayed 
diplomatic abilities working with Mavrocordato on peace negotiations. 
When Daltaban tried to put Rami to death, the latter manipulated the sit¬ 
uation to his advantage by using his cunning and Mufti's artful scheming 
to save his life and bring him down, and succeeded Daltaban Pa$a to the 
post of Grand Vezir. Escaping a second time the death sentence, he was 
able to reappear again on the political scene, was made Pa$a of Egypt by 
Vezir Damad Hasan Pa$a, then was exiled to Cyprus. At last, the 
Kapiciba$i was sent to put him to death, but he avoided the execution, as 
he died moments before while saying his prayers. 

Rami was thought to be the foremost elegant writer though weak, 
fearful, and of effeminate inclination. Cantemir observes that ‘he was but 
a mere tool to Mavrocordato’, doing many things by the latter’s cunning 
advice, for Mavrocordato, being a Christian, could not disclose many 
secrets in public. Therefore, ‘many things are falsely ascribed to his skill 
and inquisitiveness, which none but a man of Mavrocordato's discern¬ 
ment and capacity could have invented' (OH: 432 note 43). 

Alexander Mavrocordato was, by all means, the grand wizard who 
dominated the Ottoman diplomacy for thirty years as the eminence grise 
of the Sublime Porte. Chief dragoman of the Porte, he was the great 
architect of Carlowitz negotiations. He was called by his patronymic, 
iskerletoglu, and was wellknown and held in high esteem in all Europe 
for his diplomatic skills. Mavrocordato for fourteen years studied medi¬ 
cine, sciences and philosophy at the University of Padua, then occupied 
the chair of professor of medical studies and philosophy at the Great 
School of the Greek Patriarchate in Fener. He authored many works on 
syntax, rhetorics and history. Mavrocordato began to practice medecine 
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in private and in short time had most of the Turkish notables for his 
patients. Furthermore, he was known to lend money with high interest. 

When the chief dragoman Panayiotakis Nikoussios died, the Vezir 
Kopriilii Ahmed Pa?a made Mavrocordato chief dragoman for his excep¬ 
tional knowledge of many languages. Nonetheless his diplomatic fortune 
came face to face with adversity and disgrace, for when his great patron 
Vezir Kara Mustafa Pa§a was strangled, his successor Kara ibrahim Pa§a 
threatened him with death on the allegation that he had persuaded Kara 
Mustafa against taking Vienna by force of arms. He was dismissed, 
deprived of his possessions, and thrown into prison. But, after some 
months, he was restored to his former post and was honored with the 
new title of Mahrem-i Esrar translated from the Greek word Exaporritos. 
In this post of ‘Keeper of Secrets’ he amassed riches and honors as his 
political influence and power over the state's affairs grew and had con¬ 
trol over the secrets of the powerful. His presumption was so haughty 
that he demanded the rulers of the Romanian Principalities to honor him 
with the title ‘Illustrissimus’ ( Eklamprotatos ). 

Cantemir characterizes Mavrocordato as ‘the master of artful lies’ 
who believed in the adage that telling a lie which does a good work is 
better than truth which breeds confusion. Through Macchiavellian 
machinations, he was capable to link a major public affair to a personal 
profit and turn it into a commendable cause. As Cantemir put it, 'no less 
sagacious and fond of glory than devoted to Ottoman Empire, he resolves 
to rescue it from destruction and to raise himself a great reputation in 
the empire.’ 

During the negotiations at Carlowitz, Mavrocordato was accredited 
by the Porte with the title of Bey to negotiate the peace with the 
Austrians and European powers. He was the principal architect and mas¬ 
termind of the peace party joined by Rami Reis Efendi. On the other 
hand, he took large bribes from the Austrians and secretly delivered 
them copies of his instructions from the Porte. He also received a pen¬ 
sion from the French for divulging military information. At the Porte, 
Mavrocordato controlled a network of money contributions in exchange 
for services of which he had a large share, and dispensed appointments 
and favors in accordance to his political plans. Truly, he was 'the son of 
Pleonexia.’ 

The last trouble he had was on the event of the rebellion sparked by 
Daltaban Pa$a's partisans after the VeziEs death. Fearing to be turned 
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over to the rebels, Mavrocordato managed to retire to his relatives in the 
country. Once the rebellion was put down, he returned to the city in a 
monk’s habit. He was restored by the Sultan to all honors and riches, and 
to his very end continued to gather an immense fortune which he 
bequested to his heirs. 

Cantemir had been, all his life, apprehensive of the indestructible 
political power of Mavrocordato family at the Porte, as well as their his¬ 
torical links to Moldavia and Wallachia. The Mavrocordatos were relat¬ 
ed to native old Romanian nobility and had large estates and properties 
in both countries. Indeed, they were a diplomatic dynasty in charge of 
the Porte’s international relations and intrigues. Nicholas, son of 
Alexander, was first a dragoman at the Porte from 1699 to 1709 when he 
bid his candidacy to Moldavia against Antioch and Dimitrie. He ruled in 
Moldavia twice, in 1709, after Antioch was deposed, and in 1711 after 
Dimitrie set out in exile to Russia. Nicholas ruled in Wallachia in 1715- 
1716, and again in 1719 until the end of his life. Nicholas was a highly 
educated man, an exemplary member of ‘the Republic of Letters,’ the so 
labelled intellectual community of Western Europe. He wrote books in 
classical and modern Greek and gathered a rich library of rare books. 

Ioannis Mavrocordato, another son of Alexander, was appointed 
dragoman at the Porte between 1709 and 1716, succeeded his brother 
Nicholas to the throne of Wallachia in 1716 and died in 1719 when the 
dominion of Wallachia passed again to Nicholas. Then came the next 
generation of Mavrocordatos with Constantin, son of Nicholas who ruled 
in Wallachia for six times and four times in Moldavia between 1719 and 
1769. On their turn, Alexander dubbed Deli Bey, son of Constantin, and 
Alexander nicknamed Firari, ruled Moldavia between 1782 and 1786. 
For over one hundred years the Mavrocordatos have acted on the polit¬ 
ical stage of the empire, doing and undoing things, holding on power and 
money, going through disgrace and reversal of fortune without deliver¬ 
ing their heads to the executioner’s axe. The personality of Alexander 
Mavrocordato, as the progenitor wizard of an indestructible dynasty of 
diplomats and Princes, remains an enigma in Turkish history, adroitly 
hidden in the conundrum of Mahrem-i Esrar. 

Amcazade Huseyin Pa$a of Kopriilii family had been Kaimakam of 
Istanbul, Kapudan Pa§a and Vali of Belgrade before being elevated to the 
office of Grand Vezir. During his administration, he endeavored to put an 
end to the long and unhappy war against the Habsburgs. Mavrocordato 
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understood Amcazade’s mild and peacable disposition and manipulated 
him in his peace plans. Cantemir sees him as a just and honest man, slow 
of mind, constantly advised in his actions by Rami Reis and Alexander 
Mavrocordato. Amcazade applied himself to observe the peace condi¬ 
tions in all the provinces of the empire. He retired from office and suc¬ 
cumbed to his devastating weakness for a strong liquor extracted from 
wine. After being dismissed from his post, he decided to make tovbe for 
his addiction and died soon after. 

Cantemir was acquainted on different occasions with Vezir Aynaci 
Suleyman Pa?a. A wizard of wicked aims, he was surnamed Aynaci for he 
had a versatile character and used to deceive both friends and enemies 
in the same manner. Born of Christian parents but raised in Muslim reli¬ 
gion, he passed through the steps of official ranks from tabilci to 
Kethiida, Serasker of Babadag and finally was elevated to the office of 
Grand Vezir. Aynaci was no supporter of Dimitrie and caused him diffi¬ 
culties and delays in his plans to build the mansion in Fener. 

£orlulu Ali Pa$a climbed up the scale of official ranks from the bot¬ 
tom to the top for his exceptional merits. He was a native of £orlu, a town 
in Thrace. Born of mean and poor parents, as a young boy he became 
apprentice to a barber. His chance happened when he met Kapici Kara 
Bayramoglu who asked him if he wanted to become an Osmanh. 
Bayramoglu made him Qavu$, took him to Edirne and put him in school. 
Since he was making remarkable progress in his studies, he was admit¬ 
ted to the Sultan's palace first to the sefer odasi, after some years to 
hazine odasi. Sultan Mustafa II noticed his perspicacity in giving answers 
to everything and made him his favorite, asked his advice in important 
matters, and confided in him his secrets. The Sultan took him in so much 
affection that in less than two years he raised him to the rank of £uhadar 
Aga and Kubbe Vezir with three tugs, and promised him in marriage his 
daughter who was only three years old at that time. After Sultan Mustafa 
II was deposed, £orlulu returned to Istanbul and was assigned to the 
post of Pa$a of Tripoli, then was recalled to the capital to celebrate the 
marriage to Sultan Mustafa's daughter, and soon gained the favor of 
Sultan Ahmed III, and was made Grand Vezir. He was, writes Cantemir, 'a 
second Ulysses’ as his advices proved to be priceless oracles. 

Cantemir had cordial relations with Vezir £orlulu Ali Pa$a, obtaining 
favors from him on various matters, including the permission to contin¬ 
ue building his palace in Fener. He praises f orlulu as a Vezir of great pru- 
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dence, recognized for his merits by the powerful, and respected by the 
people for his reputation of a righteous judge not inclined to corruption. 
Nevertheless, to satisfy the Sultan's avarice, he had many times imposed 
heavy burdens upon the population against his inclination, but he did it 
with so much art that nobody complained against him or the Sultan. Ali 
Pa$a had an incomparable memory and showed an admirable eloquence 
and judgement in pleading an argument. Regarding his duties as a judge, 
people said, he was so fond of justice that he never pronounced an unfair 
sentence. 

As a policy maker, £orlulu was against the wars that brought little 
gain to the empire, and disliked the Russians though he showed them a 
deceptive friendship as in the case of his relationship with ambassador 
Tolstoy. Following some questionable accusations of treason at high 
level, Ali Pa$a was deposed and then exiled to Mytilene. After the Turkish 
victory against the Russians on the Pruth, the Sultan asked the Mufti for 
a fetva and issued a hatt-i $erif ordering f orlulu Ali Pa$a to be beheaded 
and his body exposed in the court of Bab-i Hiimayun. According to some 
palace rumors imparted to Cantemir, the Sultan deplored his decision 
that had 'deprived the empire from the life of such a great man for such 
a small cause.' Indeed, Ali Pa$a had such excellent natural qualities that 
he was 'second to none not only in the Ottoman Empire, but also in the 
world' (OH: 445 note 6). 

Kalayli or Kalayhkoz Ahmed Pa§a was born in Kayseri of Christian 
Armenian parents. He was the picture of a 'monster from the 
Mediterranean islands.' A greedy and evil man, he was as deceitful as his 
cognomen suggests, able to conceal his vicious nature. He was accepted 
to the Baltaci corps, was promoted to the rank of Baltacilar Kahyasi, was 
given some papahk with two tugs, made Kapudan Pa$a, and Kaimakam of 
Istanbul. Affecting his zeal against the Christians, he gained the reputa¬ 
tion of a true Muslim. He issued absurd ordinances imposing wicked 
restrictions in clothing upon the Christians, and disrespected the 
Ottoman court rules of manners and etiquette. Consequently, he was 
removed from his post, but after a while he was recalled and made Grand 
Vezir. He endeavored to introduce new dress styles that were contrary 
to the court codes. Even more, he behaved on official ceremonies in such 
an eccentric way that dishonored his dignity. When his evilness and 
debauchery were openly noticed, Kalayhkoz was deposed and banished 
to exile. 
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Dimitrie was well acquainted with Kalaylikoz Ahmed Pa§a who 
proved to be a useful wizard for the Cantemirs. In fact, Kalayli was a rec¬ 
ognized enemy of Brancovanu and was so rapacious that he equally 
plundered the rich and defrauded the Porte. In 1704, the Cantemirs sent 
him 15,000 thalers to support Antioch’s nomination. Though a pro¬ 
foundly disturbed man, Ahmed Pa^a helped Dimitrie to get out honor¬ 
ably from ambassador Ferriol's residence when he was hiding there. 

Teberdar Mehmed Pa§a, commonly known as Vezir Baltaci Mehmed 
Pa§a, was a foremost wizard of many talents that ensured him a famous 
military and court career. Above all, he was the Serasker who defeated 
the Russians on the Pruth in 1711. Cantemir portrays derisively the rise 
of Baltaci as if ‘unexpectedly so great a wizard came up from nowhere 
like a mushroom sprouting out of garbage and suddenly made everyone 
tremble with fear’ (IER: 579). 

Mehmed Pa§a made his beginnings as a Baltaci soldier and was 
dubbed Pakpemiiezzin for his sweet voice. He was lucky to climb easily 
the ladder of top military ranks due to a palace love story. He was made 
a page to §ehzade Ahmed (future Sultan Ahmed III), and then was 
ordered to marry his mistress with whom the $ehzade was passionately 
in love. This agreement secured his advancement. Henceforth Baltaci 
Mehmed Aga was made Bus Mirahor, Kapudan Pa$a, then he was invest¬ 
ed as Grand Vezir. Shortly after, he was dismissed from his post by Sultan 
Ahmed III who felt too much love for the Vezir’ s wife, and was sent away 
to govern the papahk of Erzurum and Aleppo. Later he was recalled from 
this post and was for the second time made Grand Vezir (OH: 442-443). 

Dimitrie had kindly relations with Baltaci who trusted his loyalty 
and supported his candidacy to the throne of Moldavia against the 
machinations contrived by Brancovanu. Listening to the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Crimean Khan and the Vezir 1 s appreciation, the Sultan decid¬ 
ed to give the principality to Cantemir. The Grand Vezir Teberdar Pa?a 
handed him the mandate to rule Moldavia in a state ceremony in 1710. 
Soon the mutual cordiality between them was to turn into enmity. 

In 1711, Baltaci was given the command of the Turkish army in the 
Pruth campaign against the Russians. Baltaci proved a remarkable mili¬ 
tary strategy and audacity, and after marching and effectively maneu¬ 
vering, the Turks completely surrounded the Russian army. But the 
Grand Vezir had not demanded the total surrender of the enemy. In lieu, 
he inclined his ear to the proposals for peace made by the Tsar, and 
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allowed the Russians to retreat in order with their arms, after leaving the 
cannon in the field. The negotiations were long and difficult. One of the 
conditions the Grand Vezir stipulated in the peace negotiations was to 
turn over Prince Dimitrie Cantemir to the Turks, but the Russians refused 
to deliver him on the pretext they knew nothing about his whereabouts. 
The story goes that Dimitrie, dressed in European garb, was hiding in the 
Russian camp, either in the Tsaritsa’s carriage, or under the protection of 
the Tsar's cook. In the end, the Vezir yielded the demand saying ‘Why 
should we imperials quarrel for a gavur? Let him know, he will get weary 
of what he earned and will come back to us on his own will.’ 

Notwithstanding the victory, Sultan Ahmed III was dissatisfied, for 
Baltaci had not destroyed the entire Russian army. The Sultan listened to 
the rumors circulating against the Vezir suggesting he had been bribed by 
the Russians to offer them an advantageous peace. Indeed, some 
observers of the events spread rumors that Tsaritsa Catherine secretly 
sent a valuable present to the Vezir consisting of jewelry, costly objects, 
and a large sum of money. The Vezir was pleased with the gifts and at 
once concluded the peace with the Tsar. As his friends informed him of 
the Sultan's suspicions, the Vezir stayed with the army at Edirne putting 
off his return to Istanbul, but this stance increased the Sultan’s anger. 
Baltaci had the sancak-i perif with him and the army's affection at his com¬ 
mand, and represented a potential threat. The Sultan, however, anxious 
to prevent an eventual sedition, deposed him and banished him to the 
islands. He died assumedly of a natural death, albeit there were reports 
he had been put to death by the Sultan’s order because 'he was extreme¬ 
ly beloved by the people and soldiers for his great humanity’ (OH: 445 
note 5). 

The office of the Grand Vezir' s deputy, named Kethiida Bey, was con¬ 
sidered the most important in the empire. Nothing was done or ordered 
unless it passed through his hand and had his confirmation in writing. A 
ferman sent to a Papa without the Kethiida' s countersignature or his con¬ 
firming letter was considered false. His authority was so paramount that 
the common people used to exclaim: 'Kethiida is my Vezir, he is my sole 
Sultan, while the Sultan is a common Muslim.' The Grand Vezir had to 
require the Sultan’s agreement to appoint his Kethiida, and in case he dis¬ 
missed him, he had to give him a post of Papa with three tugs. The Vezirs, 
and Papas alike, had each their Ev Kethiidasi whose authority was restrict¬ 
ed to his master’s court (OH: 293 note 30). 
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The Kethudas were incomparable wizards holding in their hands the 
nets of political machinations and the secrets of the powerful. They were 
extremely crafty in devising loopholes for those striving for supreme 
power. Dimitrie was acquainted with many Kethudas he cultivated to 
keep abreast of the palace intrigues and had frequent access to their 
offices, though he reveals not their names. On their turn, the Romanian 
Princes had their own Kethiidas at the Porte who, in many cases, were 
Istanbuliotes versed in palace politics. Such a useful wizard had been 
Serdar Maksud who was first attendant to Panayiotakis Nikoussios, and 
then served the Cantemir family for twenty-four years. For his loyalty, he 
was elevated to the rank of Great Postelnik of the Moldavian court. During 
Dimitrie's brief reign, Maksud was his Kethuda to the Grand Vezir and was 
able to escape safely from Turkey after the Russian debacle on the Pruth. 
Yet, the Prince's faithful Ev Kethiidasi, Ianno, met a tragic fate. When the 
Turks realized Dimitrie had betrayed them, they caught Ianno and 
beheaded him. 

Frequently, the boyars from opposite parties were engaging the same 
intermediate wizards to service their political goals. A significant case 
occurred in 1703 when the Cantemir brothers promised a large sum of 
money to Yeniferi Agasi £ahk Pa§a, but Brancovanu heard of the transac¬ 
tion and offered him a double amount of money. For his part, in the rebel¬ 
lion £ahk Pa§a was thrown into the Marmara sea, and the entire city 
bewailed his sad fate (OH: 439 note 1). 

A wizard of great power at the Porte and remarkable influence over 
the Sultan was Yusuf Kizlar Agasi. He was admired for his prudence and 
serving loyalty. He was made Bap Haznedar for Kamanetz and counselor 
to the Sultan. Yusuf amassed such a large wealth like no other before or 
after him. He had 700 Arabian horses in his stables and held an outer 
court in the city. When he marched in procession, Cantemir notices, he 
had more officers in his suite than the Vezir (OH 328 note 78). 

Gumriikfii Huseyin Aga was considered one of the richest men and 
the favorite of Sultan Mehmed IV. He had an elegant house in Findikh sub¬ 
urb of Pera and later built a palace on the Bosporus at a great expense, 
where the Sultan used to visit him. His influence upon the Sultan was 
effective but his estate fell under injunction after his death (OH 343 note 
94). 

Ztilfikar Efendi was an officer of the court holding the post of Yeniperi 
Efendisi that drew him a great political influence and wealth. He received 
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important presents from the Yenigeri leaders for promotion, gained 
Alexander Mavrocordato's confidentiality and attended the peace negoti¬ 
ations. He was not stranger to the calumnies invented by Mavrocordato 
against Vezir Merzifonlu Kara Mustafa whose fall Cantemir attributes to 
the fact of‘being too much blinded with his riches and power' (OH: 292 
note 28). 

Cantemir mentions a mysterious Kasap Bap whose two-way services 
had been beneficial to his family. His real name is concealed in the para¬ 
phrase ‘the wizard who feeds on the milk and back of the sheep' which 
refers to the money paid consistently by the Cantemirs to this important 
dignitary. Kasap Bap met Brancovanu’s agents and counseled the 
Wallachian Hospodar to give up on the schemes worked against 
Dimitrie’s candidacy to the principality of Moldavia for the reason that 
the Prince had a strong support among the higher officers of the Porte. 
Following this wizard’s advice, Brancovanu attempted a shortly lived rec¬ 
onciliation with Cantemir that was mediated by Alexander Mavrocordato. 

A useful minor wizard was Dimitrie's trustful friend Defterdar Firari 
Hasan Pa§a. In 1704, Brancovanu bribed the Vezir Damad Hasan Pa§a 
with large presents to banish Cantemir into exile, to Chios. The plan 
failed, because Firari warned Dimitrie three days before the Bostanci Bap 
with his men came to arrest him at the Vezir 1 s orders. Cantemir took 
refuge in the residence of the French ambassador Ferriol wherefrom he 
came out safely thanks to the protection of the succeeding Vezir 
Kalayhkoz Ali Pa§a (OH: 423-425 note 33). 

Evidently, there were a host of wizards at the Ottoman Porte whose 
services have been discreetly employed by the boyars and nobles of the 
Danubian Principalities. The Turkish dignitaries gained from the 
resourceful auction of Wallachian and Moldavian dominions and the 
rivalries between the contenders. On their part, the boyars had their 
squads of agents and friends obtaining for them the favor of the Sultan 
and Grand Vezir, and also counteracting the plots contrived at the Porte 
against them and their supporters. The nobility of the Danubian 
Principalities experienced, for long periods, the wisdom of the Turkish 
saying kesilmen el, opulmekgerek. On a broader scope, all those who jour¬ 
neyed to the Dome of Felicity hoping to fulfill their supreme desires were 
drawn into the whirling game of rise and fall for rank and wealth. They 
finally came to learn that fortune and power changed directions following 
unpredictable winds. 
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AN ARMY OF LIONS 


The warrior nation of the Turks had been seen by Western and 
Eastern historians as ‘an army of lions.’ They were perceived as sons of 
men showing good manners at home, though turning into bloodthirsty 
creatures in the battlefield, and were considered alike to the savage 
Tatars. Turkish soldiers went to war to conquer or die and fought like 
ferocious wolves in the battles. The grey wolves of Anatolia embodied 
the symbolism of bravery that may be related to an ancient Turkish myth 
of origin going back to the she-wolf Asena, the primeval ancestor. 
According to Chinese sources, a boy was thrown into a marsh, rescued 
and brought up in a cave by a she-wolf. From their physical union 
descended the Turks. One of her sons became a king with the wolfs head 
on his flag. The sources mentioned that the Turks used a golden wolfs 
head as a heraldic emblem placed on a flagpole preceding the army. 
Drawing from the original myth, the wolf symbolism was perpetuated in 
Turkish folklore and military life throughout times. 

The traditional language used by the West to describe the Turks 
included figures of speech like cruel beasts, bloodthirsty wolves, insa¬ 
tiable tigers, vengeful beasts, unchained hellhounds, and other variants of 
the above. When it came to the metaphor for the Sultan, he was named 
the Grand Turk or Grand Seignior, and ultimately, the roaring lion and 
God’s whip. Europeans stood in awe and horror of the Ottoman Sultan 
and his military might. They considered the empire of the Turks The 
Terror of the World. 

Echoing the attitude of the West, Cantemir recurrently employed 
throughout his works similar rhetorical expressions taken from the 
common lore to emphasize the implacable hostility between the 
Ottomans and the Christian nations ruled by the Sultan. Nevertheless, he 
recognized that the Turks 'so far departed from their former fierceness 
and became so civilized that scarcely any signs of their ancient bar¬ 
barousness now appear’ (OH: 151 note 14). 
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Cantemir drew the chronologies of the Ottoman Sultans from 
Turkish historians and Christian annals, balancing the narrations with 
anecdotal annotations. By contrast, the portraits of the Sultans who 
reigned in his time are drawn with sharper analytical scrutiny and 
arresting vividness. Turkish historians represented the Sultans as rigid 
observers of law, extolled their exploits for enlarging the empire in war 
and peace, and praised them for their victories over the enemies. Most of 
them were portrayed just and valiant, generous and charitable, and were 
revered for their virtues and piety. In adversity, they showed their 
strength and invincible mind, and in victory, they subdued kingdoms and 
made the enemies tremble of terror at the sound of their name. In 
Cantemir's opinion, the Ottoman Sultans acted as absolute rulers who 
respected and observed the religious and civil law. Turkish historians 
related little of their vices and had acknowledged only few Sultans for 
their gluttony and drunkenness. The palaces of the Sultans were not 
schools of virtues, but submitted to sinful luxury, lust and acts of cruel¬ 
ty. Some sovereigns drowned themselves in luxury and debaucherie to 
the limitless extent of their vices. It was a matter of wonder, however, 
that the Sultans, immersed in vices, were so succesful in affairs, whilst 
those endowed in many virtues were unfortunate in war. 

The habit of drinking wine was spread in the Ottoman society from 
the highest level to the bottom. Cantemir rhetorically affirms that the 
Turkish nation was known to be 'the most addicted to drinking amongst 
all nations.’, whereof it became acceptable to confer honors to the wine 
sellers and panders. In particular, people of lower class were given to 
daily drinking wine from grapes and hard liquor. Though the sin of 
drinking was considered haram by the divine law, the learned men 
found plenty of artifices to turn it around. Because drinking wine was a 
dreadful sin, it was inappropriate to consider drunkennes and the excite¬ 
ment produced by inebriation a righteous act. Nevertheless, almost all 
poets opposed this pronouncement and they used their art to sing prais¬ 
es to wine drinking, placing the wine above the paradise river kevser, as 
a reflection of heaven's glorious effulgence coined nur, and named the 
liquor ab-i hayat (SMR: 243). 

The magnanimous conqueror Gazi Sultan Murad IV had been cele¬ 
brated for his glorious military campaigns and deprecated for his 
overindulgent love for wine. A natural model of virtues and vices, Sultan 
Murad excelled in athletic and military arts. He had no equal in shooting 
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the bow, except for the famous champion Tozkoparan. The Sultan was 
the finest horseman of all Ottomans, Cantemir says, more dexterous in 
playing cirid than a Tatar, and so swift of foot that even the quickest 
Arabian horse could not run faster. His memorable deeds inspired 
numerous anecdotes and amazing stories that rather pertain to the 
realm of the fabulous than to real facts. In battle, he led the army, bran¬ 
dishing his sword in rage, in time of peace he indulged himself in exces¬ 
sive drinking and licentious activities in the company of Bekri Mustafa 
and Emirganoglu in his splendidya/z on the banks of Bosporus. 

Sultan Murad surpassed, by far, his predecessors in savoring the pleas¬ 
ures of drinking and was indeed considered ‘the chieftain of drunkards.' He 
was so taken to extreme drinking that he issued a public ordinance allow¬ 
ing the population to sell and buy wine, whatsoever social class they 
belonged to, and approved of drinking in public. Suiting his love for drink¬ 
ing was his extreme cruelty. It is said that in battle he killed thousands of 
enemies with his own hand. In time of peace, he kept the city in terror of his 
monstrous thirst for blood. At night, he sneaked out of the palace, dressed 
in commoner clothes, and killed at random anyone he came across in the 
street. Inasmuch as Sultan Murad was addicted to debaucherie and exces¬ 
sive inebriation, he abhorred tobacco and opium smoking and punished 
with death thousands of addicts. Since he was a gifted poet too, he sharply 
ridiculed the smoking habit contrasting it to the joy of wine in this satirical 
verse: Ehl-i keyifolmak istersen/bade nus ol, bokuyeme (SMR: 244). 

Cantemir's grasp of the warrior nature of the Turks tackles the sig¬ 
nificance of the sacred law and the implication of legal contradictions. 
For the Ottomans warfare was the mandate of existence in time and 
space. They believed the divine providence gave the Sultans the com- 
mandement to wage war against the enemies for the propagation of 
Islamic faith. Implicitly, the authority to rule over other nations was 
granted ‘to the Ottoman race alone.' The Turks ascribed every victory 
not to the valor of their armies but solely to divine providence. 
Therefore, they carefully discerned a righteous reason of starting a war, 
lest their belligerency be seen as a violation of the will of God. In princi¬ 
ple, they considered ‘just wars’ only those wars undertaken for the prop¬ 
agation of Islamic faith, and called 'unjust' the wars that were chiefly 
conducted for the expansion of the empire or the gathering of imperial 
revenues. Their philosophy of warfare concurred with the Islamic tradi¬ 
tions that prescribed three distinct stages of conflict: jihad, war carried 
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for the expansion of Islam; fitan, war waged to suppress seditions and 
commotions; malahim, war between Muslim nations. Wherewith they 
were commanded by the Kuranic precepts to make war upon the 
Christians even when there was no other cause for it but the propagation 
of Muslim religion. They waged long wars against the Christians and 
lured them at first with promises of liberty and when the Christians sur¬ 
rendered, they treated them at first with lenity, later gradually increas¬ 
ing the weight of oppression upon them (OH: 78 note 6). 

The Kuranic law that concerns the domain of darii'I-islam is contrary 
to the domain of war, daru'l-harb. Hence, the state of war is a religious duty 
to be permanently applied to finally integrate into the domain of peace of 
Islam, pursuing the victory against the infidels. The duty of war is laid 
down in many Kuranic verses with complex meanings (2: 214, 215; 4: 76- 
79, 91; 9: 5, 6, 14, 29, 35; 8: 39-42; 61: 11-12). Regarding the concept of 
jihad (Turkish spelling cihad), the holy war is defined about forty times in 
various senses, ranging from spiritual war to military warfare and com¬ 
manding warfare against the infidels (25: 52; 29: 8; 9: 41, 73, 88; 31: 15; 
66: 9). Furthermore, numerous Hadiths espouse the concrete sense of 
jihad emphasizing the perennial merits of the pehids. The doctrine of 
Islamic law discerns four kinds of jihad-, first against the infidels, second 
concerns the apostates, third against the rebels, fourth directed against 
thieves. The last two categories relate to the political principle according 
to which ‘order under an unjust ruler is better than no order at all.’ 

Based on the religious injunction of jihad established in the Kuran, 
three alternatives were offered to a conquered country: the acceptance 
of Islam providing total Muslim religious status for the population, the 
payment of capitation tax ( ciziye ) with the integration of the inhabitants 
in zimmi community, or death by the sword to those who will not pay 
taxes. Furthermore, the Hadith texts devoted long chapters to the sub¬ 
ject of jihad and the laws to be observed when declaring war and attack¬ 
ing a non-Muslim country, and when putting to sword those conquered. 
In Bukhari’s traditions, this postulate is formulated: 'And know that par¬ 
adise is beneath the protection of the swords' (Bukhari 56: 22). Thus, the 
religious principles underlying the justification of war were in a concrete 
way integrated in the Ottoman ideology of warfare. 

The moral evalution of the finality of wars produced controversial 
interpretations of the legal facts. In many cases, the victories of their 
enemies were not ascribed to their military superiority but were evi- 
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dence that the Turkish nation incurred the wrath of God for their sins. 
Theological contentions aside, the Ottoman philosophy of warfare rec¬ 
onciled the precepts of the Kuran for the propagation of Islam with 
Turkish practical wisdom and directed the manner in which peace ought 
to be made. If the enemy was stronger than their own forces, they 
imposed a truce to have time to restore and augment their own forces 
and afterwards resumed the campaign with increased strength. A firm 
and lasting peace was established when the enemy embraced Islam. 
That was the sole resolve of a just war, or they promised to pay an annu¬ 
al tribute. Notable privileges were entitled to the rulers that declared 
submission to the Ottoman sovereign. In such a case, the submitted 
enemy becomes a tributary who ‘cannot be hurt any way unless he 
revolts. And if anyone commits hostilities upon such a tributary, 'he shall 
be punished as severely as if he had attacked a Musulman's house or 
lands.’ Th efetva pronounced on this issue concluded: Anlarw mah bizim 
mahmiz gibi cana can, goze goz (OH: 276 note 1). 

Cantemir contends that the Kuranic precepts enforced as helal the 
acts of 'ferocity, tyranny, and barbarousness against non-Muslims,' 
allowing the Ottomans to plunder, kidnap, enslave and kill them, for the 
action of dispossessing and enslaving the non-Muslims was considered 
lawful, based on the postulate that the infidels have the choice to accept 
the Muslim faith and be redeemed, or to reject it and die. Cantemir 
employs the expression 'free tyranny' ( svobodnoye tiranstvo) to define 
the connection between the act of submitting willingly and the system of 
oppression involving the aggressive actions and lawful procedures 
applied. Th efetva decisions, he adds further, declared helal the posses¬ 
sions confiscated from subjugated non-Muslims or given in retribution, 
namely wealth and even family members, sons, daughters and wives. In 
particular, a possession taken from a gavur through plundering or fleec¬ 
ing was considered legally acceptable as if it had been bought or earned 
by personal labor and even better (SMR: 235). 

In principle, the Turks considered the war of Muslims against 
Muslims, as well as the enmity and disputes between Muslims, acts of 
defiance in front of God and disobedience before the Prophet. In case a 
Muslim takes up to arms against another Muslim, he ought to confirm 
the act of war with a fetva issued by the Mufti that represents the judge¬ 
ment of God. Then he should convince his people he took action not for 
justice alone but by constraint as well. Hence, in such a case, the legal rul- 
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ing is handed to him to defend his welfare and not to harm strangers, for 
defeating a Muslim would not produce the expansion of the faith and in 
no way the action of plundering a Muslim should be sanctioned. Whereof 
the harmed party must propose to the aggressor the condition of emr-i 
$eri-i perif and demand the dispute be resolved in conformity to the 
Kuranic law, and not by force of arms. If the opponent still rejects the 
condition after repeating the demand for three times, then the Mufti pro¬ 
nounces those opponents ‘gavurs 1 and allows them to be pillaged and 
then killed (SMR: 229). 

The law of aman (also pronounced emari) was the given word of secu¬ 
rity and peace, a binding covenant that should not be violated. The concept 
derived from the Arab law named ray or beray, which the Arabs respected 
mostly and very justly so. If anyone in a battle killed a man to whom the 
word of protection was given, he was to be punished with death. The man 
to whom the enemy gave the ray was safe and safeguarded as long as he 
remained in the protective space, but must be payed a ransom to be 
released. He should not go out of the refuge circle without permission, lest 
be accounted all his life a man without honor. If he flees, he has to be 
brought back and sentenced or taken into slavery (OH: 165 note 45). 

The Turks emphasized the sanction of the law with the expression el 
emari iizre, referring to customary practice. Entering the aman status 
was entering the domain of protection on the authority of custom. When 
someone was in a dangerous situation for his life, he declared defeat and 
asked for grace and protection from his adversary. It was enough he tied 
a mahrama around his neck, wherefrom the gesture for aman was 
known in the saying: Aman, bogazma mahrama takdi. By declaring him¬ 
self a subject of his enemy, he inherently asked to be protected from 
punishment. The custom was in accord with the fetva sentence 
expressed in the saying egilen ba$ kesilmez. The law exempted such cases 
from punishment and stressed the benefits and privileges obtained 
through surrender and submission (OH: 72 note 4). 

The Ottomans are forbidden by law to begin a war without announc¬ 
ing ahead the enemy of their coming. The lords of war keep councils and 
meetings and talk at length, debating the arguments of war and the plans 
for an expedition. When finally they come to a decision, the Grand Vezir 
rallies the rank and file and makes a grandiose speech igniting the war 
fervor in their hearts by proclaiming that now they have the occasion to 
become gazi or pehid. Moreover, they are convinced if they make the first 
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onset in battle, the victory will be theirs, a military strategy popularized 
with a proverb saying ilk nisan alan iyi ve mukemmel bir okpudur, fre¬ 
quently put into effect in armed hostilities. 

The zeal for warfare was the defining sign of the Turkish soldier 
determined to 'conquer or die.’ All of them believe in the rewards of the 
brave. Fighting in war is the soldier's mission and the reason to be of the 
nation, expressed in the popular saying kul sefer ister. In fact, every Turk 
is born a soldier. When the fighting spirit comes on him, the ordinary tol¬ 
erant Turk wakes up and shows a fierce belligerence. There was consen¬ 
sus among the commanders that the state of war was the best situation 
for the empire. Sultan Bayezid II was believed to have said that having 
peace for long is not good for the great generals, for if they have no for¬ 
eign enemy upon their hands to fight, they turn their rage against the 
emperor, which indeed happened in several instances. 

On the battlefield, the Turkish troops fought with wild enthusiasm 
and edgy precision, they were skilled at arms and knew the rules of com¬ 
bat. They did not maneuver, in attacks they only charged boldly at the 
enemy, and in defense they held ground to the death. If the Turks lost a 
battle they generally returned to win the war, for war was not a single 
campaign, but a state of being that lasted until the whole of the domain 
of war was embraced within the domain of peace (Wheatcroft: 46-52). 

When Turkish soldiers go to a campaign, writes Cantemir, they 
entrust their fate to providence shouting Ya taht, ya baht. Their battle 
cry is Ya $ehid,ya gazi, for they believe a person fallen in battle was to be 
crowned with martyrdom and the conqueror to be rewarded for his 
work in the next world. As soon as they are hemmed in and see no way 
of escaping in a bloody battle, ‘they will fight more fiercefully for life than 
for victory, and if they have wise commanders, will fight beyond expec¬ 
tation and do things that exceed human strength’ (OH: 195 note 46). 

Turkish fervor for fighting against the enemies went beyond combat 
age and military discipline. A significant example was the militia corps 
Serden gepdi. These troops were not permanent, but raised and disbanded 
at Sultan's pleasure for great campaigns or employed to besiege a fortified 
place. When occasion occurred, retired Yeniperis, as well as mounted 
Sipahis left their daily work and enrolled in the nick of time. The militia¬ 
men were paid 10 aspers a day and even more, if they were the first in 
attacking an enemy camp or scaling the walls of a tower. Their assaults 
were ferocious, they ran into the fire and against the enemy’s swords, 'not 
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like men, but like wild beasts/ and desisted not from their attacks, unless 
they were either recalled or killed. When the expedition is over, very few 
out of the whole number come safe home and they are not to be compelled 
to serve a second time. However, if they choose so for another year, they 
receive a raise over 10 aspers a day, and if they are wounded in battle, they 
are sent home as veterans ( oturak ) and continue to enjoy their pension to 
their death. Many times the veterans followed the camp on their own 
accord and were consulted upon military issues (OH: 279 note 6). 

The volunteers, too, were a paradigm of combat zeal. The forces of 
volunteers {goniillu) were unruly formations that followed the campaign 
at their expenses and demonstrated their wild elan in battles. Their rank 
was recognized at military solemnities since the Goniillu Agasi preceded 
the Agavat in procession. By comparison, the irregular cavalry of the 
Deliler were under no discipline, blindly rushed and they fell upon the 
enemy from every quarter, spreading terror. Cantemir remarks that they 
were afterwards reduced to order and lost their unrestrained valor, but 
still retained the fame of their name (OH: 120 note 9). 

Cantemir's vivid descriptions of Turkish fierceness reflect the state 
of terror that enveloped the reputation of the Ottoman army in battles. 
Beneath his contradictory rhetoric, he was sincerely impressed with the 
heroism of Turkish soldiers and consistently praised the generals of 
great valor who have illustrated the territorial aggrandizement of the 
empire with their bravery. He acclaimed the commanders whose forti¬ 
tude and wisdom brought so many victories to the empire, and served 
the Sultan with loyalty and prudence. Their military exploits were a part 
of the Turkish warfare culture and had been persistently exalted in his¬ 
torical annals and memoralized in folk epics and songs. 

In contrast to war exploits, Cantemir deprecates the way the 
Ottomans respected the peace agreements. In many cases, the Turks 
killed or made prisoners the garrisons of captured enemy forts and 
cities, contrary to the capitulations they agreed under oath. Yet, to look 
not guilty of a breach of faith, they persistently affirmed nothing was 
ever done by them contrary to agreements without a just cause. 
Consequently, they easily recoursed to passages from the Kuran to sub¬ 
stantiate their excuses and for the least frivolous pretence 'they made no 
conscience to break the capitulation and violate their oath/ For this rea¬ 
son, the Prince gives an ominous advice to Christians, saying 'it is better 
to perish by famine, fire and sword, than to experience the treachery and 
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barbarous ness of the Turks’ (OH 186 note 27). 

The observance of peace agreements unfolds in a series of contro¬ 
versial and contradictory conjectures. When the Ottomans agree to a 
temporary peace made with the Christian Princes, they commit them¬ 
selves to respect the terms of the peace in accordance with ‘the civil and 
holy law.’ However, when auspicious opportunity occurs, they break the 
peace, violating the treaty for the least pretext, and resume the war with 
firm determination. This was because they are subtle in interpreting the 
Kuranic verses at their advantage and admit no violation of agreement 
once committed on their part, but blame the enemies for the peace 
breach. If they obtain victory, this is considered the highest gazavat, the 
ultimate reward of bravery and not a sin of perjury and deceit. If they 
happen to be defeated, the Sultan suffers the opprobrium of his people 
and soldiers, and may be deposed or lose his life. But there had been few 
examples when the Sultan broke his word given to Muslims. In spite of 
his harsh criticism, Cantemir recognizes that the Christian Princes, too, 
were inventive in finding pretexts to break peace terms (SMR: 230). 

Basically, the religious law compelled the Ottomans to follow the 
medieval principle of pacta sunt servanda provided to respect the treaty 
agreements and postulated in the Kuran (16: 91-92). Contrary to this, 
the justification of pact violation was legally admitted for right reasons 
on the principle of necessitas non habet legem, which meant that the 
integrity of the principle pacta sunt servanda was not compromised 
(Panaite: 284-290). To break a treaty required the Mufti or $eyhiilislam's 
promulgation of a fetva invoking precedent legal sources and cases. It 
also demanded the enforcement of legal interpretations from Kuranic 
scholars. Like in other areas of Ottoman ideology, the Turkish innate 
common sense and practical approach prevailed over the rigidity of the¬ 
oretical legal thought and created subterfuges to legal tenets in order to 
solve deadlock situations. 

Dimitrie joined the Ottoman campaign as an observer and was an 
eyewitness to the bloody battles between the Austrians and the Turks at 
Peterwaradin and Zenta in 1697. He stresses that the Turks never fought 
so desperately in the battle and were heavily defeated losing about 
30,000 troops compared to 3,000 fallen Austrian soldiers. The Austrians 
routed the Turkish army, squandering the troops left without com¬ 
manders whilst there were wild reports about the fate of the Sultan 
Mustafa II, thought to be taken or betrayed by his subjects. Moreover, the 
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Yeniferis have slain their own valiant commanders just before the bat¬ 
tles, thus annihilating any possibility of victory that could have easily go 
to the Ottomans. From the observations gathered in the expeditions he 
participated, Cantemir outlines a strategic plan to fight against the war¬ 
fare techniques of the Turks which is surveyed here below (OH: 411-412 
note 25). 

Firstly, the Christian General in command of the army must consid¬ 
er whether his forces are equal to Turkish forces, if not in number, at 
least in courage, as the Christian army seldom can reach the number of 
the Turkish army. Then he must be well provided with good ammunition 
and necessary provisions. If he lacks these prerequisites, then he must 
restrain from coming even within sight of the Turks, for not only their 
courage increases when they perceive the enemy is afraid or draws back, 
but also they fight more bravely. Whenever they notice the enemy dares 
not to pursue them, even when they fly, they sometimes renew their 
fight. But, if the Christian General considers his troops to be a match for 
the Turks, let them boldly come and face them. Yet, he ought not hazard 
an engagement the first day, but remain two or three days in the same 
place without moving his troops. 

For Turkish soldiers are seized with an eager desire of fighting at the 
first sight of the enemy, so 'they willingly rush like lions’ into a battle, 
and can hardly be restrained by their officers. But after some days, their 
excessive ardor abates and if they are kept longer without fighting, their 
zeal grows so cold that they must be forced to fight. Thus, it is rather bet¬ 
ter to wait for their first thrust than to attack them in their ranks. If they 
are attacked, they fight in good order and defend themselves with more 
prudence. Besides, the cannon placed in the foremost lines might make 
a great slaughter among the assailants. On the contrary, if you resist 
their fierce attack and wait for their fighting ardor to cool off, they scat¬ 
ter immediately in disorder, cannot hold their lines, and are easily driv¬ 
en back by the fire of muskets. 

These are the only means to gain the victory and defeat the 
Ottomans, comments Cantemir. Once they come to close fighting they 
cause terrible slaughter among the Christians whose swords are not 
equal to the Turkish sharp scimitars. (By this term Cantemir means the 
Turkish kili$ with sharply curved blade.) Were they giving ground and 
their courage abate, the Christians should not stand still which the ene¬ 
mies would take for a sign of fear, but they must advance slowly toward 
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the enemy camp. At once the Yenigeris will start retreating and the entire 
camp will resound with their cry gavur geldi disheartening the rest of the 
army. Still the Yenigeris are obliged by their officers to renew the fight 
for the second time. As they are coming on toward the Christian camp, 
the Christians must receive them with unceasing fire and drive them 
back before they can approach. If this maneuver succeeds, they are hard¬ 
ly brought to make a third onset. In case they come again and are 
repulsed for the third time, the Christians should march toward their 
camp. Then, the clamor of gavur basdi will be heard throughout the camp 
after which, Cantemir observes, they cannot be compelled to renew their 
charge. The moment the Yenigeris hear the cry, they abandon their 
trenches and cannon, and rush to save themselves getting a horse or a 
mule from anyone that comes in their way. The cavalry are acquainted 
with their behavior and fly at all speed as they fear of being surrounded 
by the Yenigeris and thrown from their horses. However, if the Christian 
General is overcautious and neglects to pursue them for fear of an 
ambush, the Yenigeris promptly turn audacious as if they were victori¬ 
ous, shout gavur korkar through their camp and go on assault. Their last 
attack is much fiercer than the first one, and they often gain a victory the 
Christians thought they had secured. 

Cantemir’s strategy blueprint constitutes an abstract theoretical 
exercise that rather leans on a mathematical game of hypotheses than on 
the offensive tactics and technical capabilities of a trained and organized 
army. His observations certainly do not form a strategic textbook of mil¬ 
itary art, but draw a simplified battle plan ascribing the battle’s success¬ 
ful outcome mainly to the psychological factors and spontaneous reac¬ 
tions of the soldiers. 

The study of Ottoman military strategy reveals a complex organiza¬ 
tion overseen by skilled leaders formed within the state government. 
The dynamics of military heroism evolved from the Ottoman system of 
social and military advancement based not on pedigree, but on the abil¬ 
ities of the person. The Turks were ennobled on account of their learn¬ 
ing and courage, for nobility was not derived from ancestors, but result¬ 
ed from good and virtuous actions (OH: 294 note 32). A lower class indi¬ 
vidual could rise to the highest level of rank and become a true Osmanli. 
Many Grand Vezirs had been promoted through the mechanism of palace 
institution, climbing the scale from the lowest status of igoglam to the 
gradual ranks of Mirahor, Paga, Serasker and finally Grand Vezir with the 
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highest title of Serdar-i Ekrem in a war campaign. 

The Grand Vezir was granted foremost authority over the entire 
empire. Yet, the Sultan had the power to terminate his mandate when¬ 
ever he pleased, unless the Vezifs influence had deep roots in the ranks. 
The Vezir, on his part, was endowed with almost unlimited power that 
made him capable to raise unrest and discontent among the people and 
bring the Sultan's downfall. In his wisdom, however, a sensible Vezir 
fathomed the dangerous consequences of such a reckless action, since 
the Turks had a profound veneration for the House of Osman. The Vezir 
knew all too well that he would not be able to establish his continuing 
fortune with the succeeding Sultan, for this will not place his confidence 
in a man that had been treacherous to his predecessor. Moreover, in 
times of trouble, the Sultan used the Vezir as a shield against the com¬ 
plaints of the people throwing the blame on him for poor governing, and 
even sacrificing him to the enraged populace (OH: 354 note 8). 

To keep the Vezirs in control, the Sultans married their sisters and 
daughters to the appointed Vezirs and Pa$as. If the husband of an impe¬ 
rial Princess died or was killed, she was immediately betrothed to anoth¬ 
er Pa§a. Gazi Sultan Murad's sister had four husbands in one year, they 
all were put to death. Though the husband’s riches went to his lawful 
wife, they were confiscated and assigned to the imperial treasury. 

The Sultan’s orders were received by the Turks as ordinances com¬ 
ing from the hand of God, and to disobey them was reckoned the highest 
impiety. Wherefore, if the Grand Vezir was to be put to death for grave 
crimes of disobedience, the Padi$ah commited the execution of his sen¬ 
tence to none but the Vezir himself, sending him a ferman formulated in 
these words: 

/ 

Whereas for such and such facts thou deservest to die, it is our pleas¬ 
ure that, after having performed the abdest, and made the accustomed 
namaz, thou deliver thy head to this our messenger Kapicibapi (OH: 354 
note 9). 

The Vezir was constrained to obey the order lest to be accounted an 
infidel and a transgressor of Muslim faith. Some Vezirs refused to obey 
and rebelled or fled; they were labeled Firari, an epithet that became the 
cognomen of their descendants. Other Vezirs failed in campaign strategy 
and war or fell victims to palace intrigues and were punished with death. 
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The most honorable kind of execution, reserved for the high dignitaries, 
was strangulation with a silk bowstring [kement], whereas decapitation 
and hanging were considered infamous. In reality, the mode of execution 
frequently involved a surprising gamut of inventivity. 

When the Padigah either departed to an expedition or returned to 
the city, the alay of the army marshalled the soldiers in an ordered for¬ 
mation that was strictly observed. The alignment of the army forces 
marching out to the battle is described by Cantemir as follows (OH: 206- 
207 note 81): 

The whole army is disposed on five areas, the right side sagkol, the left 
side solkol, the main body dib alayi, the vanguard garhaci and the rear 
diimdar which is ordered to bring back those who run away and renew 
the battle. In the front are the Serden gegdi troops followed by the 
Yenigeris led by their Aga. Follow the big guns led by the topgus and cebe- 
cis, the artillery masters. Then the Grand Vezir rides with his court and 
Segbans. On his right stands the Asiatic cavalry and on his left the 
European one. After the Vezir, the Sultan marches surrounded by his 
suite, if he is present in the expedition. On his right are the Sipahis with 
red standard, and on his left the Sipahis with yellow standard who are 
called Silahdars. After the Padigah are carried the money coffers with a 
train of countless waggons and camels laden with provisions and other 
necessaries. Last of all march the rear guard diimdar troops. 

The same order of deployment is observed also in the heat of the bat¬ 
tle. The Serden gegdis charge first, then the Yenigeris and the rest of the 
foot soldiers come to assault. Meanwhile, the mounted troops attack the 
enemy in flank and if repulsed, they are seconded by the Sipahis of both 
wings. Then the Vezir attacks with his mounted troops. The Yenigeri Agasi 
takes notice of the weak side of the infantry and supports them with fresh 
troops. The Sultan stands at a short distance from the battle with his men 
keeping an eye on the whole army. In case one army wing is overcome by 
enemy forces, he sends aid from his men and other units. Usually, the 
Egyptian infantry troops replace the Asiatic troops and the Albanian 
troops give place to the Asiatic troops. 

The company of merchants and craftsmen known as the ordu alayi fol¬ 
lows orderly the troops to the encampment, so there would be no short¬ 
age of provisions and materials procured from the area. 

We shall add to Cantemir's description that the tabilhane was 
marching with solemn pace on horse and on foot in tight formation 
before the Grand Vezir 's court. In the battlefield, the tabilhane was 
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always standing near the Vezir and played without interruption from the 
beginning to the end of the battle. The thundering sound of the big 
drums instilled terror in the hearts of the Christian soldiers and induced 
feverish audacity in the Turkish troops. If the mehterhane happened to 
cease playing, the Yeniperis will immediately think it an omen of defeat 
and would be hardly restrained from flight. On the contrary, if the deaf¬ 
ening peal of the drums continued to resonate, their fighting furor 
increased even more. 

During a military campaign, the holy standard of Muhammed was 
carried into the camp when the Sultan or the Grand Vezir had the com¬ 
mand of the army. The standard was carefully kept in the camp under 
the guard of the officer in charge, named Nakibiilepraf though it was 
never brought out in battle. If the victory went to the enemy side, the 
officer had to flee with the standard to safety. Cantemir states that the 
Christians erroneously thought they captured it at Vienna, and were def¬ 
initely mistaken in this matter, for Muhammed's holy standard was 
never known to fall into enemy hands. At the siege of Vienna, the Grand 
Vezir Kara Mustafa Pa§a himself took the holy standard in his care and 
would not part with it ‘till quite out of danger (OH: 299 note 42]. 

The Turks placed the money coffers carried with them in military 
expeditions in the middle of the camp, between the tents of the Sultan and 
Grand Vezir, under the guard of Sipahis. The coffers, covered with a pre¬ 
cious rug, were often empty though they were exposed to the view of the 
soldiers lest they should think the emperor was without money. The sight 
of the guarded coffers certainly made the troops behave more reckless in 
battle. Cantemir regards this contraption 'certainly a great means to 
inspire the soldiers with courage.' Legend has it that in the reign of Sultan 
Mehmed III surnamed Egre, the enemies penetrated into the camp as far 
as to the site of the treasure, and by their action caused the change of war 
course. When it was obvious the coffers were in danger of being captured 
by the enemy, the Turkish soldiers suddenly heartened and turned from 
vanquished to victors (OH: 185 note 26]. 

The existential import of the philosophy of war has dominated the 
Ottoman concept of historical dynamism and has embraced the entire sys¬ 
tem of laws, including political and social, civil and military codes. In bat¬ 
tles and wars, the destiny of the House of Osman has been determined by 
the ability of powerful generals and the effectiveness of Turkish warriors. 
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THE SHIELD OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Muslim tradition relates that the Arab Abu Ayyub al-Ansari (Ebu 
Eyyiib el-Ensari for the Turks), raised by the Arabs, was the flagbearer 
and companion of the Prophet Muhammed who died at the siege of 
Constantinople, in 669, and was buried by his fellow warriors. The tomb 
of Eyyiib el-Ensari is situated in the courtyard of Eyyiib mosque, in the 
suburb with the same name outside the walls on the Golden Horn. His 
followers created the fable that he predicted, three days before dying, he 
will be killed in battle and will be buried by his companions in arms. He 
likely foretold when the time will come to conquer the city, his bones will 
be found out by Muslims, and the man who will discover his grave will 
conquer the imperial city and will overthrow the kingdom of the Greeks. 

Time came to pass to the day of fulfillment. On the final assault of the 
city by the Ottomans, the young Sultan Mehmed made a grandiloquent 
speech to the troops, exhorting the warriors the gaza was their essential 
duty to conquer the city and secure the great destiny of the House of 
Osman. Enthralled by the Sultan’s oration and encouraged by Eyyiib’s 
prophecy, the Turkish soldiers gave a strong assault at the walls and con¬ 
quered the city of the Emperors on 29 May 1453. Thus the divine man¬ 
date to rule the whole earth was given to the Ottomans. 

For centuries, the Muslim hopes of establishing a world empire with 
Constantinople at the center had been associated with the renewal of 
Islam and the coming of a conqueror that will rule over the whole world. 
In this respect, the Eyyiib legend encapsulates a substantive messianic 
belief evoking the mythical Kizil Elma handed down in history in few 
variations. 

Cantemir gives a slightly different version of the same tradition in 
Ottoman History. On the conquest of the city, Fatih Sultan Mehmed heard 
that the Muslim commander Ebu Eyyiib el-Ensari had since long foretold 
he will be crowned with martyrdom at Constantinople. Yet, the Muslim 
emperor who should take the city would, by divine revelation, discover 
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his tomb. Eager to fulfill the prophecy, Fatih Mehmed asked Seyh Ak 
^emseddin, his spiritual companion on the campaign, to beseech God to 
reveal to him the site of Eyyiib el-Ensari's tomb that so great a testimony of 
the divine origin of the Muslim faith might not get lost. The $eyh was told in 
a vision where the grave was situated, and led Fatih Mehmed Sultan to the 
site in Eyyiib suburb and they let dig the earth on the indicated spot. They 
found a tombstone with the following inscription: Heza kabri sahibi 
Resulullah Abu Eyyubi Khalidin zidii'l-Ensari. Sultan Mehmed raised thanks 
to Allah for the discovery and ordered a tiirbe, a mosque and a school to be 
erected over the tomb (OH: 104-106]. 

In Sistima, Cantemir includes a rather Anatolian-Turkish variant of 
the tradition. By the onset of the rule of Osman, the founder of the 
Osmanli dynasty Molla Hiinkar was the §eyh of the foremost dervish con¬ 
fraternity in Konya that was superior to all other orders and distinct 
from Mevlevis. He was famous for his holiness and piety, and wellknown 
for his predictions regarding Osman. Molla Hiinkar was asked by the 
Muslim people to give his blessings to the new Sultan and the newly 
founded empire. The $eyh came into the presence of the Sultan, and 
without saying a word took the sword and girded the Sultan and com¬ 
manded him: Ytirii, nusret senindir! Since that time the Sultans used to be 
girded with the sword of Osman the second day after their accession to 
the throne by the $eyh of the tekke situated in Eyyiib district, its $eyh 
could legally act on behalf of his superior from Konya. If the Sultan’s 
inauguration occurred in another city, the new Sultan was not consid¬ 
ered fully instated and ordained, unless he came to Istanbul and was 
girded with the sword by the $eyh of the Eyyiib tekke (SMR: 126-127, 
300). 

The implications underlining this variant point to the contrast between 
the Turkish Sufi warriors and the contemplative Sufi orders of dervishes. 
The march-warriors went to war against the infideles and spread vigor¬ 
ously the faith of Islam with their wooden swords moving from East to 
West, whereas the contemplative dervishes cultivated meditation and piety 
in their urbane and sophisticated lodges. 

Fatih Sultan Mehmed, the conqueror of Constantinople, first erected a 
tiirbe on the place of Eyyiib’s tomb which, according to Evliya £elebi, had 
carved on it Yd Vedud, whence the station was known as Yd Vedud iskelesi 
Tiirbesi. Praising the victory before the court dignitaries and military com¬ 
manders, Ak $emseddin lifted up thanksgiving prayers with these words: 
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Ey Musliiman Gaziler, hulin ve anlayin ki hepinizin hakkmda ahir zaman 
Peygamberi, o yaradilmiplarm biiyiigu Kontantiniyye elbette feth olun- 
macakdir. Onun kumandan ne giizel kumandan ve o asker ne giizel askerdir 
buyurmuplardir. imdi, inpallah hepimiz affolunmupuzdur. Ama bugaza malmi 
israfetmeyip Istanbul ifinde hayir ve hasenatyapip Padipahmiza itaat ediniz. 
Osmancik'dan bugime kadar padi$ahlarimiza Bey derdiniz. $imdiden sonrada 
Sultan deyiniz ve onun ortaya getirip size ekmek verdigi igin Hunfkan] 
ekmegidir, Hiinkar deyiniz. (Evliya 1:114). 

Evliya’s account stresses the important role of the mystic Ak 
$emseddin and his powerful influence upon the Sultan. Furthermore, it 
enforces the significance of the conquest that sealed the union of the two 
continents, Asia and Europe and changed the principality of the gazis into 
an empire with a territory ruled by one sole emperor. The Venetian visitor 
Giacomo Langusto who met Fatih Sultan Mehmed about that time quoted 
the following statement spoken by the Sultan: The empire of the world 
must be one, one faith and one kingdom’ (Lewis 1963: 27). 

Eyytib el-Ensari became the patron saint of the new Constantinople, 
now a holy city of Islam and the sacred site of the House of Osman. The 
mosque dedicated to Eyyiib was built in 1458 on the site of the tomb. Inside 
the main entrance an inscription on a marble tablet memoralized the words 
of praise uttered by Ak §emseddin j n his exhortation cited above. The 
Eyyiib compound {kulliye) included as well a tekke and a superb cemetery. 
In time, the entire sacred site was called 'Eyyiib Sultan' quarters. The Eyyiib 
Sultan Camii and the surrounding area had been since the most revered 
Muslim place in Turkey, attracting pilgrims from all over the dominions 
that came to honor the venerable saint and asked in their prayers for his 
mediation. Beside its symbolic significance, the site acquired such a popu¬ 
lar veneration that being buried next to the saint meant to all men of good 
will, whether of higher or lower social status, the most honorable aspiration 
to eternal repose. The majestic view of the cemetery had perpetuated a 
panoramic image of spiritual significance transmitted down the ages. 

Above all, the story of Eyyiib el-Ensari's site epitomizes, in a metaphor¬ 
ic figuration, the moment in history that bound the Ottoman dynasty to the 
legitimate inheritance of the Prophet Muhammed. Overviewing the holy 
city, Eyyiib’s tomb has consecrated the legitimacy of the Ottoman Sultan as 
the ruler of all Muslims and the sovereign over a vast territory. 

The holy relics of the Prophet Muhammed conferred legal and spiri¬ 
tual power to the Ottoman emperor and were both symbols and sacred 
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objects as principal insignia of the Caliphate. After the conquest of Egypt, 
Sultan Yavuz Selim brought with him the holy mantle hirka-i $erif the 
seal of the Prophet, and several lesser items belonging to Prophet 
Muhammed and his companions. The standard known as alem or san- 
cak-i $erif was brought later to the imperial city from Damascus by 
Sultan Murad III. The relics emanet-i mukaddese were deposed at the 
Sultans’ palace in the pavilion of the holy mantle called hirka-i $erif odasi 
whose greater construction part dates from the reign of Yavuz Selim. 
The relics ( emanet-i mukaddese) were safely kept within the pavilion in 
the ‘Winter Chamber’ adjoined to the has oda. The care of the holy 
objects was entrusted to forty ipoglanlari of the royal bedchamber 
(Miller: 74-84). 

Though no formal veneration of the relics was imposed, their han¬ 
dling according to precise rules and dates created a cultural system of 
rituals and ceremonials insufficiently known. Since few persons 
obtained the privilege to see the relics and the curators were respecting 
the palace code of secrecy, the data handed down by some historians and 
travelers are conflicting and variant. On the other hand, the Hadith sto¬ 
ries give discrepant accounts and each source remembers the same 
object differently. 

The hirka-i perif had attracted the highest religious prominence 
though few accounts of the holy mantle came down through ages, con¬ 
cerning the material, form and color of the garment. It is believed that 
the Prophet rewarded a poet with a robe of honor that later had been 
purchased by the Omayyad dynasty. The Abbasids made the holy mantle 
'the mark of their exalted office,’ and transferred the relics and the office 
of the Caliphate to Sultan Yavuz Selim in 1517. 

Though he was not able to see the relics, Jean-Baptiste Tavernier 
gathered accurate information about the ceremonies of the relics from 
reliable informants. He describes the Winter Chamber as a sumptuous 
hall built in marble and decorated with expensive carpets and embroi¬ 
deries, where the seal and the mantle, hirka-i §erif, were kept. The hirka 
was enshrined in a large coffer covered with a green velvet carpet bor¬ 
dered with a large fringe of gold and silver. The seal of about four by three 
inches was enclosed in a crystal case edged with ivory, which was in turn 
enclosed in a small ebony box placed in a wall niche (Tavernier: 74). 

Once a year was performed the cleaning of the Winter Chamber with 
the ceremonial of the relics. On that fixed day, Tavernier relates, Hazine 
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Kethiidasi comes into the chamber, opens the box which contains the 
seal covered with a crystal cup, and taking it out with a handkerchief, 
uncovers it before all present that prostrate themselves. During 
Ramazan, the Sultan comes in person into that chamber, takes off the 
seal and delivers it to the SilahdarAga, ordering him to make the impres¬ 
sion of it on fifty bits of paper. Then the Padipah takes out the hirka from 
the coffer, kisses it with much respect, and puts it into the hands of the 
Kapi Agasi. At the Aga's orders a large, golden cauldron filled with water 
is brought into the chamber. The Kapi Agasi puts Muhammed’s garment 
into it and lets it soak for a while, then wrings it hard. When that is done, 
he fills a great number of little crystal bottles with the water from the 
cauldron and sets the mantle to drying. The next day the Sultan sends to 
the Sultanas and to each of grand dignitaries and most respectable Papas 
an impression of the seal in a little script of paper rolled up and fastened 
with silk cord, and one of the little bottles full of water. The receivers of 
the present are prohibited to open that paper roll, but they swallow 
down both water and paper with devotion (Tavernier: 74-77). 

Albertus Bobovius, alias Santuri Ali Ufki, reasons that the water pre¬ 
served in the crystal bottles was dew collected by the ipoglanlan in 
spring. The water was regarded having healing power and was also put 
in the mouth of the dead as talisman against the evil angels (Bobovius: 
44). We may also comment that in most folk cultures of the region the 
dew is considered to have curing properties and is employed in positive 
magic actions and incantations related to spring rites. 

Cantemir asserts that Muhammed’s mantle was considered by the 
Turks ‘the greatest treasure of the world,’ yet he never had the opportu¬ 
nity to set eyes on it. The holy relic was taken out only once a year, on the 
occasion of the blessing of the water. Nonetheless, he heard from those 
who saw and touched it, that it was a garment woven of camel's hair and 
not dyed with any color, but had the natural hue of camel’s hair. 

He recounts the holy mantle ceremony from a rather empirical 
angle. On the last week before Ramazan, the ulema and the high digni¬ 
taries gather together at the relics' ceremony and recite the usual 
prayers, then take out the mantle from a gilded coffer and soak it in 
water. They believe, writes the Prince, the water to be holy and sancti¬ 
fied by having touched the garment. After this is done, they fill several 
little bottles of about a pint, seal them with the official stamp, and give 
them away for blessings to the most prominent dignitaries of the city, 
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Vezirs, Pagas and other outstanding persons. The water is used during 
Ramazan fasting at orug break when they put three or more drops of the 
blessed water in a large vessel. Those sharing the meal, drink first from 
that water and then take three bites of food. Cantemir obtained such a 
bottle of holy water from friends and kept it for one whole year to veri¬ 
fy its properties. The water stayed pure and underwent no decay in the 
bottle glued with mastic resin and sealed with red wax, with a neck 
wrapped in sahtiyan and a cord stamped with red wax. This way, he 
observes, the bottle is airtight and the water inside keeps its properties 
unchanged. But when he opened the bottle and let air go into it for one 
week, the water turned muddy and bad (SMR: 30-31). 

Cantemir mentions the devotion of the Turks to the tooth of 
Muhammed safekept with the other relics in the chamber. He was told 
about it by clerics and intimate palace attendants who remembered with 
piety reciting prayers in the inner chamber of the palace treasury where 
the tooth was kept. They said that the tooth is 'as white as a pearl.’ 
However, he speaks no word of other relics like the staff the Prophet 
held when he preached that was contrasted to Moses' magic rod ( asayi 
Musa ) mentioned in the Kuran (37: 10, 38: 31). The staff, along with the 
stirrups, the bow and the venerable locks of the Prophet were supposed 
to be safekept in the same chamber. 

Regarding the standard of the Prophet, there are several Hadith tra¬ 
ditions mentioning different banners Muhammed had: a plain white one, 
a large black one and a small white one, or a square black one spotted 
with various colors. The Omayyads assumed white for their banner and 
pennants, the Abbasids black, and the Fatimids adopted green, the color 
of the Prophet Muhammed. The standard kept in the palace of the 
Ottoman Sultans is believed to be the ancient alem of the Prophet. An 
Ottoman tradition held it that the spear on which the standard is mount¬ 
ed is capped with a hollow silver receptacle in the form of an apple con¬ 
taining a Kuran transcribed by the Caliph Osman and the key to the Kaba 
presented to Sultan Yavuz Selim. The Ottomans regarded the sancak-i 
gerif as the symbol of Ottoman domination. The standard was always 
taken to the campaigns commanded by the Sultan in person or the Grand 
Vezir and kept under the guard of the Nakibulegraf 

Cantemir saw the sancak-i gerif on several occasions during the mil¬ 
itary campaign against the Imperials and was able to give a physical 
description with details. However, he cannot pecisely attest whether it 
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was the original object or a reproduction. He describes it as a long and 
large banner of green silk, made in the form of a regular sancak. The 
standard was ancient and torn in so many places for which reason it was 
never displayed for fear the wind should tear it into small pieces. It was 
kept rolled round a spear until the army marched out of the city, then it 
was unfurled and was carried before the Sultan. As for marks and 
inscriptions, it had none except ALEM at the top of the spear. Cantemir 
was told that the salavat prayers were formerly written upon it in black 
letters but those inscriptions have been long effaced by time (OH: 299 
note 42). 

Likewise, in Sistima, Cantemir describes the standard made of green 
silk. The spear is of iron and has at the point a round plate over which is 
set the crescent symbol. A drawing attached to the book text shows the 
spear with the ornaments and an inscription in the center of the plate 
(SMR: 32-33). The Prince is accurate saying that 'the crescent was not 
ancient.’ Indeed, the crescent was adopted by the Turks as the symbol of 
Muslim faith after the conquest of Constantinople. Moreover, the cres¬ 
cent with a diversely pointed star, had been attested in pre-Islamic Iran 
as well as an emblem of Roman and Byzantine sovereignity. 

The sancak-i $erif and the Kuran-i Kerim set on a camel in a gilded 
coffer were carried ahead of the alay of the troops. In the camp, the 
Kuran-i Kerim was placed in the tent of the Sultan, and the sancak-i §erif 
was kept under the care of the Nakibiile^raf As it was explained in the 
previous chapter, never was the standard brought out in a battle, for the 
duty of the Nakibiilepraf was to carefully watch the course of the battle 
and take it to safety in case the enemy prevailed. 

The relationship between the sacred and the profane reached tangi¬ 
bility in protocol acts and symbolic gestures as well as in the physical 
objects that emanated the awe-inspiring majesty of the Sultan. In any 
solemn circumstance, the presence of the sovereign transcended an 
overwhelming supremacy of power and mystery that approached the 
experience of divine presence. Wherefore the customs concerning the 
person of the Sultan imposed strict rules of observance in official cir¬ 
cumstances. Following the rules of te$rifat enunciated by Sultan 
Suleyman Kanuni, the code of decorum in ceremonies and solemnities 
highlighted the distant and majestic person of the Sultan as sublime 
genius. Amongst the titles the Sultan was honored with, that of ‘Zillullah' 
{umbra Dei ) expressed at best the immanent attribute of his person and 
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the supreme quality of Caliph of Islam. The epithet implied a reverential 
comparison to the uniqueness of God, the sole divinity in relation to man 
and his unlimited sovereignity over the entire creation. It was widely 
believed the sovereign can say or think nothing unless by divine guid¬ 
ance, and what he confirmed with an oath had to be executed promptly 
and without hesitation. In the course of time, the Sultan’s person was 
elevated to a reverential zone of mystery. In earlier periods, sitting with 
the sovereign at the same dinner table was an honor reserved to the 
grand dignitaries, yet later on, it ceased to be practiced whilst the mysti¬ 
cal distance between the sublime sovereign and his subjects increased. 

The Turks thought that no mortal was worthy to kiss the hand of the 
Padipah. Any time the Grand Vezir came into the Sultan's sublime pres¬ 
ence, he bent his right knee three times, put his right hand to the ground, 
then touched his hand with his mouth and forehead. The rule of this cus¬ 
tom required he walked not with a slow but with a swift pace in the pres¬ 
ence of the emperor. For walking with a slow pace was regarded as a fea¬ 
ture of majesty proper solely to the sovereign and, by contrast, was seen 
as a sign of inappropriate arrogance on the part of the Vezir. When he 
retreated, he walked backward, not to offend the sovereign. Similar rules 
of court etiquette were imposed to the Western envoys when they came 
into the presence of the Sultan. The Western ambassador must pull off 
his sword, and held by two Kapiciba$is, bows his head thrice, yet never 
performs any act of submission. Turkish annalists flourished their 
accounts with anecdotes and the like expressions that 'inclining his head, 
the ambassador wipes the dust of the Sublime Threshold with his face,' 
that did not correspond to real facts (OH: 258 note 4). 

The aura of sacredness was transferred to objects emanated from 
the authority of the sovereign. Cantemir accounts that in the early peri¬ 
ods of the empire, the hatt-i $erif mandates were penned by the Sultan 
himself. However, when ‘the luxury and the pride increased with the 
boundaries of the empire, they deemed it beneath the imperial majesty 
that the Sultan should either write or sign a mandate.’ This rhetorical 
affirmation simply gives meaning to the protocol of imperial documents 
evolving from a condensed report jotted down by the Grand Vezir, all the 
way up to an elaborate literary redaction and embellished calligraphy of 
chancellery officers. The Sultan confirmed the document’s content, writ¬ 
ing in his own hand on the margin mucibince amel oluna. The Ni$anci offi¬ 
cial was assigned to inscribe the Sultan's imperial monogram tugra on the 
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document that so completed exuded heraldic and transcendant signifi¬ 
cance. 

The imperial decree hatt-i $erif or hatt-i hiimayun was held in pro¬ 
found veneration during the emperor’s life and after his death. Therefore, 
no Turk dared to touch it before he ‘religiously kissed it with his mouth 
and forehead and wiped off the dust of it with both cheeks.' On one par¬ 
ticular occasion, Cantemir delivered a hatt-i $erif to the Grand Vezir 
£orlulu Ali Pa$a and observed him handling the quasi-sanctified object 
with such reverence. The hatt-i $erif in question regarded the permission 
given to the prince to build a mansion house in Fener. Cantemir observes 
that obtaining such a permit in his time involved a more complicated 
bureaucracy than in earlier periods. When the Vezir received such a hatt- 
i §erif he had to notify the MimarAga or $ehremini, who on his turn called 
on a Naib to send the document to the Istanbul Efendisi and to deposit a 
copy at the registry office. At last, the possession of the desired house was 
confirmed to that person whose request was initially granted by the 
Sultan (OH: 160 note 35). 

The protocol of formal court and state documents proceeded from a 
basic telhis drafted by the Vezir to be sent to the Sultan that usually was 
accepted by the emperor. The redaction of the telhis went from a terse 
formulation to an elaborate diplomatic form finally written by the 
Reisiilkiittab and calligraphed with elegance. Then the finalized document 
is wrapped in diilbend, tied with a fine silken thread and sealed with the 
imperial muhr-i hiimayun the Vezir has in his possession, as long as he is 
in office. The document is handed to a telhispi, an officer in high esteem at 
the court. The officer carries the document, holding it in his hand at sight, 
yet he conceals the patent inside his garments when he encounters bad 
weather. He takes the document as fast as he can to the imperial palace 
and delivers it to Kizlar Agasi who carries it to the Sultan. Meanwhile the 
telhisfi waits in the outer court until Kizlar Agasi or Baltacilar Kethiidasi 
brings back the hatt-i perif with the Sultan's answer which is now deliv¬ 
ered to the Vezir in the same manner (OH: 381 note 7). 

Cantemir emphasizes in his works the great veneration the Turks 
paid to the religious scholars and interpreters of the Islamic law. The 
Padipah himself was bound by divine law to respect the ulema and recog¬ 
nized the knowledge and advisory influence of the $eyhiilislam. As a fact, 
the Sultan had the authority to banish them but not to put them to death. 
Murad IV made an exception to the rule as he ordered a Mufti, who disap- 
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proved of the Sultan's licentious behavior, to be pounded to death in a 
marble mortar, saying ‘the heads whose dignity exempts them from the 
sword ought to be struck with the pestle’ (OH: 184 note 25]. 

Regarding the Emirs, descendants of the Prophet, named Evlad-i 
Resulullah, they were an elite clan wearing green turbans instead of white 
and were granted special privileges. They were not to receive punishment 
from legal authorities, neither from the Sultan nor the regular Kadis and as 
such were placed above civil law. Solely the Nakibulepraf had the legal 
right to punish them for their faults (OH: 94 note 50]. 

The philosophical concept of divine providence ( takdir-i ilahi ) and the 
doctrine of man’s freewill ( irade-i ciiziye ] fall into the domain of theologi¬ 
cal disputations that oppose divine predestination to human actions. In the 
Kuran, God is the creator of all things, in heaven and on earth (5: 18], He 
predetermines the fate of man in the womb of his mother (3: 6). God is the 
giver of life and death (3: 156], and nothing can befall man except what 
God decrees (9: 51]. Notwithstanding the divine decrees, man is free and 
responsible, for ' The truth is from your Lord; so believe if you like, or do 
not believe if you will’ (18: 29]. Two directions of thought evolved, one 
affirming the supreme power of God and his constraint over man's will, 
and another stressing the man’s power over his acts. 

To debate the question from both viewpoints, Cantemir consulted the 
most learned tefsircis, i.e. theological interpreters of the Kuran. From the 
Kuran’s prescripts, the Turks believe that nothing either good or evil can 
happen contrary to the divine decrees. Nevertheless, they attempt to rec¬ 
oncile the manifestations of divine providence with the safekeeping of 
man’s freedom which is expressed as iradet-i giiclii or giiglu iktidar. At the 
question if man was able to act according to the dictates of his own will, or 
could speak and act contrary to the divine will, the theologians gave him 
no straight answer, but they assented the paradox and responded ambigu¬ 
ously saying cermet hak cehennem hak. 

The crux of the issue concerning the doctrine of predestination versus 
freewill is epitomized in the axiom takdir tedbirifesh ider which means ‘the 
providence upsets man’s plans.’ This postulate emphasizes that nothing 
can exist or can be conceived unless predetermined by God and inscribed 
onto the eternal tablet levh-i mahfuz. A second axiom quoted by Cantemir 
is epitomized in the phrase hayir u serr min Allah, and confirms that good 
and evil come from God. The sense of this postulate is not that God causes 
the evil, considering the endless mercy of God for man, but that God allows 
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the evil to happen and to punish man for his transgressions. 

Another axiom regarding the logical principle that a thing cannot be 
true and false at the same time was viewed by Cantemir to be contested in 
the Kuran's descriptions of certain celestial phenomena. The Prince debat¬ 
ed the question with his teacher and astronomer Esad Efendi who gave 
him this answer: ‘The axiom of true or false is not contradicted because the 
things that are contradictory are impossible only for our mind, but not for 
God’s will and his Almightiness' (SMR: 106). 

Cantemir regards the teaching of the Kuran on freewill and predesti¬ 
nation as an unclear and paradoxical subject matter. Concerning the rec¬ 
onciliation of God's will with man’s freewill, they say that at the last judge¬ 
ment’s day a 'gavur' may not be justified for not embracing the Muslim 
faith because of his deficient freewill. Contrarily, they think all may be 
saved by the act of their own will, but no man will be saved whom God had 
not destined to salvation. Moreover, they estimate that those who have no 
knowledge of the divine laws should not be sentenced to punishment for 
not following the precepts unknown to them. In essence, they accept the 
truth that man is endowed with freewill, but contend that there are two 
classes, namely the ‘elected’ and the ‘rejected’, clearly determined as such 
by the will of God. 

Verily, the Kuran reading displays contradictory statements on pre¬ 
destination and freewill and therefore the question remains open to dif¬ 
ferent interpretations. Some verses imply freewill, but more pronounce¬ 
ments suggest predestination. In popular practice, the concept of predes¬ 
tination prevails over freedom. If in many verses it is said ‘Allah guides 
whom he will, and lets whom he will go astray,’ this does not imply that 
God directly brings the latter into the evil path. He who, through faith and 
good works has deserved God’s goodwill, God rewards him with his guid¬ 
ance and leaves the evildoer to his fate (2:142, 213; 6: 39; 10: 25; 13: 26; 
24: 46). Neverthelesss, man’s individual responsibility accounts for the 
good and evil acts he commits that are inscribed in a book by angels (17: 
13-14; 45:28-29; 6: 61). Discerning the differences of opinion of the Kuran 
interpreters on the issue of predestination and man's freedom, Cantemir 
concludes that there were contradictions among theologians on the con¬ 
cept of freewill, some valued man’s will highly, whilst others denied its 
agency. 

The Sultans that excelled in brave actions and expressed religious feel¬ 
ings were kept in high reverence. A model of valiant action and invincible 
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mind in triumph and adversity had been Sultan Bayezid II. His piety was so 
profound that he was highly praised by the Turks. Legend has it that Sultan 
Bayezid had carefully preserved the dust which in his expeditions stuck to 
his clothes, and in his last hours conjured the bystanders under oath to 
make a large brick of it and place it in his tiirbe under his right arm instead 
of a cushion. Thus, he fulfilled the Hadith teaching if any man's feet had 
been sprinkled with dust in the pathway of the Lord, then God will save 
him from the fire of hell (OH: 141-142). 

The supreme militaiy and territorial authority of the Sultan was sym¬ 
bolized by the tabl-i alem regalia initially given to Osman Gazi and subse¬ 
quently conferred to the great men of the empire. The tabl-i alem sahibi 
were the Vezirs, Papas, Beys and others honored with those distinctions 
consisting of tabilhane, tug, alem, sancak and bayrak emblems. The Sultan 
alone was adorned with six tugs. It was customary for the Sultan to set the 
tugs before the palace gate as the signal of an imminent expedition. 

The insignia of power and rank involved symbols from three different 
domains: sound, banners and horse-tails. The tabilhane or mehterhane 
was the music formation composed of wind and percussion sections. In 
Cantemir’s time, the Grand Vezir" s tabilhane was comprised of nine davuls, 
nine zurnazens, seven boruzens, and four zilzens. The Vezir was honored 
with three tugs, one alem, one sancak, and two bayraks. The Papas that had 
no veziral rank, while the Princes of Danubian Principalities held the priv¬ 
ilege of at least two tugs. A Bey received one tug and the standards. The 
Sancakbeyi, governor of a sancak, had the honor of one sancak without a 
tug. The three-time nominated Moldavian Hospodar Gheorghe Duca made 
an exception to the rule and held three tugs for a short while. In face of this 
custom violation, the Grand Vezir Kara Mustafa Pa$a became irate and 
ordered the vassal Prince to return two tugs saying that 'he would not 
adorn an infidel with three tugs and make him equal to himself.’ However, 
the sancak remained with the Voivode as a sign of his dominion (OH: 263 
note 11). 

The difference between alem, sancak and bayrak was in the form and 
color of the banners, which were green, red and yellow. The alem was a 
large and wide standard 'which, instead of a spearhead, had a silver plate in 
the center, in the shape of a crescent.’ The bayrak was another symbolic 
large banner. Independently, the thundering clangor of the davul defined 
the boundary of a territorial space reached by sound that was consecrated 
to the House of Osman. Conjointly, the preeminence of davul music connot- 
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ed the magic power and the link to the sacred realm inherited from 
shamanistic tradition. The tug symbolized a territory covered by a horse 
ride and the sancak signified the standard and the political and military 
jurisdiction of a territory. In substance tug, sancak and davul were synony¬ 
mous heraldic emblems for territorial expansion and rule under the author¬ 
ity of one unique sovereign. 

Cantemir attempts to scrutinize objectively the relationship between 
legal concepts and faith. The Turks believe God will reward a person for giv¬ 
ing voluntary evidence, and he who refuses his evidence against his con¬ 
science will be in the same state with a guilty person. Consequently, the tes¬ 
timonies of the dying persons find great credit. Whatever is confessed by a 
dying man, is so true as to exceed the legal evidence given by forty wit¬ 
nesses and can remove all doubt, even if the whole world should be of a 
contrary opinion (OH: 195 note 46). 

The Ottomans also valued that same severe punishment and measure 
of justice should be applied to Muslims as well as to infidels according to the 
crime they commited. Proceeding from a precedent which occurred during 
Suleyman Kanuni's reign, the Ottoman law stipulated if 1001 men kill in an 
act of anger a person and refuse to confess who gave the first blow, all the 
1001 men are to die. Cantemir relates a case that happened in his time. A 
Greek countryman riding to the city met on the road a group of eleven 
Yeniferis that forced him to come down, assaulted him and stabbed him to 
death with knives. Other men accidentally riding that way witnessed the 
crime and informed the Kaimakam of what they had seen. Immediately 
after, the wife of the victim presents a petition to the judge imploring jus¬ 
tice with a torrent of tears. The guilty Yeniperis were sought for and arrest¬ 
ed. Inasmuch as ignorant of the laws, they decide to answer the judge, they 
all together killed the reaya figuring it was impossible that for one Christian 
man eleven Muslims and above all Yenigeris would be put to death. Being 
brought to trial, they confess they all killed the man, and when asked which 
of them stabbed him first, they reply they all at once struck at him with their 
knives. 

Hearing the case, the judge states his ruling to the Mufti thus: 'If 
eleven Muslims without just cause kill a gavur who is a subject of the 
Emperor and pays taxes, what is to be done?' The Mufti subscribes upon 
with his own hand the following answer: 'Though the Muslims should be 
1001, let them all die/ Reading the Mufti's sentence, the judge felt pity for 
the Yenigeris and asked the woman whether she would accept a diyet 
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(blood-money payment) for the blood of her husband; offering her 2 ; 000 
crowns for the life of the Yenigeris . The woman remained inflexible in her 
quest and refused the offer. So the eleven Yenigeris were put to death (OH: 
183 note 22). 

The examples described before evidence that the Ottoman system of 
civil and sacred law broadly upheld the principle of justice for all the sub¬ 
jects of the empire and valued the wisdom of impartiality. The Sultan 
acted at his own absolute will and pleasure, and his orders were to be 
obeyed and executed with unequivocal imminence. His decrees, however, 
were expressed in the spirit of the customs and laws of the empire, and in 
accordance with the decisions of the Grand Vezir. In spite of exercising his 
absolute command despotically, the Padigah frequently exerted his 
authority to adjust the severity of decisions and to accord privileges to 
certain persons for political reasons or ethical compensation. Those infi¬ 
dels useful to the empire were given a light sentence if found guilty of bla¬ 
tant crimes or not punished at all, and were even granted exceptional 
favors for their services to the empire. Such was the case of the dragoman 
Panayiotakis Nikoussios Mamona who had been a loyal servant of the 
Empire and advised the Grand Vezir Fazil Ahmed Pa§a on the expedition 
to Kamenic in 1672. He was famous for his predictions. Whilst in the 
camp, he foretold his death and expressed his death wish, his body to be 
carried to Istanbul and buried in the metropolis, an honor granted to the 
Sultan himself and denied to anyone else. However, watching him breath¬ 
ing his last, the Grand Vezir ordered his servants to carry the body to 
Istanbul and gave them a hatt-i gerif addressed to the Kaimakam to sum¬ 
mon the Greek Patriarch to bury the deceased with great pomp in the 
place of his will. The Vezir justified his decision, saying that ‘he grieves for 
Panayiotes for he unfortunately did not accept a due obedience to Allah 
and to the Prophet to convert, and for his infidelity he will be shut out of 
paradise, but he thought it just to reward his services and therefore grant 
him his last request' (OH: 258-262 note 6). 
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PROPHECIES, BELIEFS AND SUPERSTITIONS 

Cantemir asserts that the Turks entertain a particular opinion of mir¬ 
acles and foreknowledge of future events. They think that the gift of 
working miracles was bestowed on prophets alone without any preced¬ 
ing merit. Above all, they believe it was not possible for a man after 
Muhammed to work a miracle. Some theologians even claimed that mira¬ 
cles were no longer necessary after Muhammed, and would be blasphe¬ 
mous to think miracles were possible even if an angel would come down 
from heaven. They all agree that after the Prophet Muhammed, no man 
could work miracles, and attest that the men who made miracles in 
ancient times before the Prophet were filled with the prophetic spirit. 
God gave the ancient prophets the power to work miracles to show men 
the right pathway, and impelled them to perceive with their senses what 
they could not understand with their intelligence, and thus ordered them 
to teach people the rules of right and wrong. 

Whereupon they make a theoretical distinction between mucizat, the 
miracles proper worked by prophets, and keramet, the acts of mysterious 
and exceptional benevolence made by others than prophets. The latter 
actions are necessary for the welfare of the believers, such as the healings 
that occur at the tombs of the commonly venerated saints. Cantemir 
draws an analogy between the doctor’s medication that cures a sick per¬ 
son and the saint’s healing of a supplicant who prayed at his tomb. The 
saint’s intervention may be equalized to the agency of the medication. If a 
holy man healed the blind, the mutes and other disable, these acts were 
not done as miracles proper, but as acts of charity, for the benevolence is 
ascribed to man and not to faith, whereas the miracle pertains to the mys¬ 
tery of faith and not to man. Consequently, when faith and hope in the 
things that are to happen are completed to perfection, there is no need for 
renewal. Based upon this theological argument, they gather that there are 
among the living many keramet sahibi (benevolence and charity makers) 
but no mucizat sahibi (miracle workers), since after the prophets only the 
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acts of merciful charity were needed to be achieved and no additional 
renewal of faith was necessary. 

Those who attain the degree of perfection and holiness are called 
Evliya. They are thought to be able to appear in several places at once, and 
even to enjoy the beatific vision of heaven in this life. They are commonly 
addressed as yeti$mi$lerden, 'the perfected ones.' The Evliyas are capable to 
make good works for the welfare of the believers and to intercede for the 
needs of the supplicants. They form the venerated communion of ancient 
$eyhs and holy spiritual leaders, the founders of Sufi orders and gazi broth¬ 
erhoods, and their tombs and makams where they are thought to be buried 
are widely revered by all believers. The community of believers venerates 
them for the miracles that are accomplished through their intercession and 
the pilgrims visit the sites of their eternal rest. The tales spread about the 
miraculous healings, apparitions and visions of the future that are said to 
occur everyday at the tombs of the holy §eyhs, exceed by far the stories of 
the miracles dispensed by the Christian saints through their relics and 
tombs. Aside from all theological arguments, the Turkish people profound¬ 
ly revere Muslim saints and their shrines ( tiirbes ) are popular pilgrimage 
sites. They consider a laudable and humble duty to pay homage to the 
departed saints and visit their tiirbes (SMR: 274-278). 

Cantemir was a rationalist thinker and empiricist analyst who believed 
in the laws of nature and looked with skepticism to things that had no rea¬ 
sonable explanation or defied human logics, like miraculous healings, 
visions and apparitions of the saintly $eyhs to their followers. Yet, he was a 
scrupulous ethnographer and as such recorded, in extenso, facts disputing 
in contradiction the stories of the miracles attributed to the holy §eyhs by 
the common people. In spite of his pragmatist and skeptical approach, he 
often tends to give credence to the acts of faith and recounts cases inexpli¬ 
cable to reason that were reckoned as true miracles. 

Furthermore, Cantemir repeatedly ascertains that ‘of all the nations in 
the world, the Turks are the most given to superstition.’ As a matter of fact, 
he qualifies under the rubric of‘superstitions’ a large variety of beliefs con¬ 
firmed by the Muslim doctrine in the articles of faith together with popular 
religious and magical beliefs incorporated in religious practices from archa¬ 
ic traditions. What he often considers superstition is rather ambiguous, 
either pertains to faith or reflects the cultural meaning of primitive beliefs. 
This approach enhances impropriety in the evaluation of events, and above 
all emphasizes Cantemir’s prejudiced angle in his analysis of facts. At the 
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same time, he is captivated by the metaphoric signification of the tradition¬ 
al fabulation and appreciates the imagination of Muslim people in inventing 
tales and legends. 

If the saints possessed the unique attribute to work acts of benevo¬ 
lence popularly known as miracles, foretelling the events could be 
attained by anyone, by virtue of good works, such as the constant prac¬ 
tice of virtues, fasting and humiliation. Turks contend that nothing either 
good or evil can happen without the will of God. Yet, it is their belief that 
God can refuse nothing to a Muslim seriously petitioning according to 
the teaching of the Kuran. But two things are never to be obtained by 
prayer. One is prophecy, ordained to Muhammed, the other is empire 
destined to the Ottomans. If a man said 'God would grant me empire or 
prophecy,' he definitely commits the gravest blasphemy of denying God. 
Furthermore, they concede that Muhammed's soul hears and conveys 
the prayers of men to the throne of God and think this privilege to be 
peculiar to him amongst all creatures (OH: 225 note 22). 

The common opinion of the Turks is that the souls of the departed 
can give no direct assistance to the living. Yet, in the best collection of 
Muslim divines, it is written that the souls of the dead were appeased by 
the prayers of the living, and were capable to intercede with God to grant 
their supplications. Therefore, visiting the tombs of the deceased and the 
sanctuaries of saintly men are acts highly commended. Likewise, the 
repeated invocation of the name of the Prophet and his successors is a 
mandate for all believers. Besides, popular religiousness has created a 
series of rituals and practices that include prayers, modes of supplica¬ 
tion, bringing gifts and tokens of devotion, commonly accepted with rit¬ 
ualistic gestures. 

Kuran divination is believed to be infallible. In any circumstance of 
importance, says Cantemir, the Turks recourse to Kuran divination, 
opening the holy book at chance and finding a hundred passages to their 
purpose. They firmly believe in Kuran oracles and they constantly prac¬ 
tice this kind of reading. Wherefore, when a person is oppressed with 
grief, or doubtful how to manage an affair, he reads a surah or two, then 
brusquely opens the book at random, and reads the first line on the page. 
If the words match his wishes, he brightens a little and gets ready to exe¬ 
cute the directions revealed in the pointed phrase; on the contrary, if the 
words express an obstacle or ominous intent to his desire, the reader 
turns melancholic and frequently desists in his undertaking. In fact, this 
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practice derives from the belief that reciting and even copying Kuranic 
texts heightens the presence of divine energy (OH: 225 note 22). 

The Turks are very superstitious about dreams. They believe that 
the pure soul of a Muslim foresees and is admonished of some things in 
a dream that may happen in a near future. They interpret the dreams 
guided by a book Vakianame, and think that the event of a dream 
depends not on the seer but the interpreter, expressed in the maxim du$ 
gorende degil, goriindedir. For this reason, as soon as anyone says, ‘I had 
a dream last night’, all the company cries out Hayir ola, by which they 
mean the bad portend of the dream had been averted. Paradoxically, 
simple people and the illiterate among them have a credulous respect for 
the written words and ‘believe that nothing false can possibly be record¬ 
ed in their books' (OH: 140 note 56). 

The following story mixes historical facts and legend with dream 
interpretation. Seyyid Bekar was a famous holy man and hermit in the 
time of Sultan Murad II. The Sultan visited him and asked him for his 
intercession to obtain victory against his worthless foes. The holy man 
Seyyid prays and soon falls into trance. Whilst he is carried into ecstasy 
at night, he sees in a dream the pure spirit of the Prophet Muhammed, 
kisses three times the dust of his feet, and humbly beseeches the Prophet 
to obtain of God by his powerful prayers victory for Murad over his ene¬ 
mies. Seyyid repeats his supplication three times. At last, the Prophet 
answers his petition saying 'tell him God will be with him and will give 
him victory.’ Next morning, Seyyid Bekar obeys the Prophet's command 
and sends Murad word of the propitious response he had received to his 
petition. Sultan Murad is transported with joy hearing the message and 
pays a second visit to the saint. Whereupon Seyyid Bekar girds with his 
own hands the Sultan with a sword proclaiming the auspicious omen: 
'Go on and persist, victory attends you.’ (OH: 80-81). 

In this story, the intercessor of the Sultan’s prayers for victory in a 
just war is the Prophet himself. Moreover, the legend is related to the 
victory of Sultan Murad II over the pretender Mustafa and, beyond this, 
is bound to the tradition of the solemn girding the Sultan with the sword 
of Osman at a holy location. The site of the imperial sword solemnity 
came to be the holy ground of Eyyiib el-Ensari mosque. 

Cantemir adds a variant to this account in reference to the defeat of 
the impostor Diizmece Mustafa by Sultan Murad II. At the time of the 
devastating intestine fights for taking over the empire, the Sultan chant- 
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ed the regular evening prayers and went to sleep. While sleeping, an 
ancient spiritual leader appeared to him and spoke: 'Do not fear, ye 
Sultan, put your hope in God and his Prophet, for God has already wiped 
away your tears and compassionately heard your prayers by the inter¬ 
cession of the Greatest of the Prophets. Therefore, early tomorrow your 
foe will die of a sudden sickness, and his army will vanish.’ When the 
light of dawn came in, a camp watchman rushed spreading the news that 
during the night there was trouble arising in the enemy camp, the sol¬ 
diers assailed each other and fled the camp. Hearing the news, the Sultan 
ordered his troops to cross the river. When they entered the enemy 
camp, they found only some corpses and empty tents. In one tent they 
found Diizmece Mustafa covered in blood and dying. Being asked how 
this unexpected ill came upon him, he answered that blood was flowing 
out of his nose for two days without ceasing. When his soldiers saw him 
bleeding to death, they were seized with terror and abandoned him help¬ 
less (SMR: 275). 

Though an inveterate skeptic, Cantemir claims to have been an eye¬ 
witness to an inexplicable phenomenon that could be fairly qualified as 
a miracle. The case was a young Muslim man from Seres who was born 
deaf and mute. When he was seventeen, his parents took him to the tomb 
of a venerable saint and superior spiritual leader and prayed God to 
open the boy’s ears to hear and release his tongue to speak. While the 
parents with their son spent the night under the roof of the saint's turbe, 
the holy $eyh appeared to them and spoke so: 'Thanks to your prayers 
and the intercession of the Prophet Muhammed, God has shown his 
mercy and has restored the hearing and speech to your son, and beside 
this, I was ordered to teach him the whole book of the Kuran, what I 
already did. Therefore, take your healthy son who now knows the whole 
Kuran by heart. And lift up your thanks to God and his Prophet!’ 

Next day, the boy spoke clearly in his mother tongue and recited eas¬ 
ily any surah by heart. His parents publicly declared his impairement 
before the Vezir and even went before Sultan Mustafa II to proclaim the 
miracle. They presented an official letter issued by the town Kadi certi¬ 
fying their boy was born deaf and mute and nobody ever heard him 
speaking before he was healed, a fact confirmed by forty witnesses, all 
honorable citizens and worthy to be trusted. 

Cantemir observed him and noticed that the cured young man whom 
he calls 'possessed' was able, when somebody was telling him the begin- 
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ning of a surah, to recite the rest of the chapter word by word without 
fail. But, when he was asked to recite the Kuran on his own, he refused 
to speak. Sultan Mustafa II was piously listening to the boy and let him 
sit in his presence. The Vezirs and great dignitaries considered the boy a 
heavenly gift sent to them when they could invite him to their houses, 
and attended to him with devotion, kissing his hands and face with 
respect. The Sultan endowed his parents with a wealthy timar that pro¬ 
vided them substantial revenues and let them go home with their son 
(SMR: 276-277]. 

The palace officers and court attendants superstitiously heeded 
what the new Sultans spoke, asked or ordered at the moment when they 
first ascended the throne, and took notice of what gesture they began 
their reign with, in order to guess their inclinations, future actions and 
manner of ruling. Needless to say, their observations were frequently 
accurate and foresighted. At his accession, Sultan Suleyman II leaped 
from the throne, demanding abdest to wipe off the unclean from the 
throne. When they brought him the ablution water, he again refused to 
mount on the throne and putting his finger to his mouth he enjoined 
them silence. Fighting his continuing resistance, however, they sat him 
on the throne. Then he reluctantly admitted the ulema and high digni¬ 
taries in state reception. From this incident, the Turks guessed Sultan 
Suleyman II will perform nothing memorable, which indeed so hap¬ 
pened (OH: 351 note 2). 

In general, the Turks attribute the adversities in war not to the mili¬ 
tary art of the enemy, but to disobeying the will of God. They firmly 
believe Sultan Suleyman Kanuni, after raising the siege of Vienna in 
1529, bound all successors with a lanet (curse], never to besiege that city 
again or attack its country territories. Although the Sultan was still 
intent on the siege, he was aware of the daily slaughters of the army. The 
Prophet Muhammed appeared to him in a dream and told him, ‘unless he 
appeased the providence with the sacrifice of 40,000 rams, he would not 
escape the danger.’ Suleyman interpreted the dream in a literal sense 
and ordered the Vezir to get 40,000 rams. The Vezir replied, it was not 
possible to collect the flocks, since the provisions of the country were 
exhausted. Hence, the Sultan assembled all his officers and told them his 
dream. They estimated the hidden sense of the revelation was to be 
understood otherwise, namely the 40,000 rams signified as many 
Muslim soldiers would suffer martyrdom for their faith under the walls 
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of the city. When the Sultan came to Buda and reviewed his army, and 
found just that number of soldiers missing, he was appalled and cast the 
lanet binding his successors never again to besiege Vienna in the future 
(OH: 192 note 36). 

The lanet story is confirmed by the testimonies of most accurate his¬ 
torians, writes the Prince. After the second failed siege of Vienna in 1683, 
and the defeat of the Ottoman army led by the Grand Vezir Kara Mustafa 
Pa§a, in the war against the Habsburgs, they all cried out with one voice, 
that disaster and destruction fell upon the Ottomans because of an 
unjustified breach of truce, and above all, for slighting the curse of 
Suleyman Kanuni. Thus the divine wrath had been drawn upon the 
Musulmans and provoked to destroy the Ottoman empire. The explana¬ 
tion of the curse’s effectiveness suits the belief that the Ottoman Sultan 
speaks and acts from divine guidance and that anything he confirms with 
an oath must and ought to come true. 

According to the Kuran precepts, astrology is not considered a law¬ 
ful science. The Kuran teaches God has created the stars as an adorn¬ 
ment of the heavens, to stone the devils with, and to direct the travelers 
on land and sea (57: 5, 15: 16). In the Hadith stories of Miphkat al- 
Masabih, the Prophet is said to condemn those who study the stars for 
any other purpose. The Kuran reasons that the poets are liars and the 
speech of a soothsayer is little to remember (69: 42). Moreover, it ques¬ 
tions the veracity of the predictions proclaimed by the kahin, the expert 
soothsayer or diviner. The effectiveness of the kahin's predictions, which 
are mostly equivocal and erroneous, is fundamentally rejected in a 
Hadith saying ‘No divination after prophecy.' However, the practice of 
divination had remained constantly popular in Muslim societies. In the 
sayings of the Mi$kat the kahin is an authorized magician who may prac¬ 
tice divination in a permissible manner, if he follows correctly the 
method to draw lines on the ground as an early prophet used to do it, 
otherwise he is an infidel (Book 22 Chapter 3). The wording seemingly 
implies the practice of ancient geomancy. 

In spite of Kuranic prudence, the Turks give much credit to the 
astrologers and their predictions, argues Cantemir. They see the heav¬ 
enly bodies as instruments of the divine providence that prefigure 
everything was created and what ought to be fulfilled. They strongly 
hold that on the forehead of every man is written with letters unknown 
to humans whatever is to befall him at the moment of conception in his 
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mother's womb, according to the harmony of the heavenly spheres. The 
astrologers claim to decode the reading of those mysterious letters with 
the method of reml, the mathematical calculations devised by Pythagoras, 
figuring the letters into even or odd numbers comprised in the mother's 
and child's name and using ebced hermetic science. In this manner, they 
are able to foretell all things. 

The Sultan had an official chief astrologer [Ba$ Milneccim) he con¬ 
sulted in plannig the onset of an expedition to make sure he chose an 
auspicious day for a military campaign. The Vezirs ' courts were full of 
such prophets who never dared to foretell any unhappy event. In order 
to preserve their fame and secure the favors they received from their 
patrons, they promised nothing but victories, greater honors, long life 
and lasting enjoyment of the vezirat. Their reputation was solidly estab¬ 
lished and consequently they enjoyed the respect of the imperial court. 
Most Vezirs were addicted to flattering foretellings, whilst few were 
resigned to harsh realities. The Grand Vezir f orlulu Ali Pa§a disbelieved 
the occult predictions and held the official astrologers in utmost con¬ 
tempt. One soothsayer provoked the Vezir, foretelling him that he will de 
deposed in three months. Irate, the Vezir confined him in prison for three 
months and after that sent him to the galleys. In contrast, his predeces¬ 
sor Amcazade Huseyin Pa?a, the promoter of the Carlowitz peace, was 
completely given to soothsaying. In his time, the most famous court 
prophet and master of occult sciences was Nefioglu Reis whom Cantemir 
admired for his profound knowledge of sciences. Nefioglu used to advise 
Rami Reis Efendi in difficult matters, and the latter was carrying his 
advice as his own opinion to the Vezir. He had predicted Rami's future 
and events that were fulfilled exactly as if he had read in the levh-i mah- 
fuz tablet written by angels (OH: 361-362 note 17). 

The Kuran teaches that the angels intercede for man, celebrate the 
praise of the Lord and ask forgiveness for humans (42: 5). They also act 
as guardian angels God sends forth to watch over humans and carry 
away their souls when death overtakes them (6: 61). Broadly, the 
guardian angels are commanded and assigned by God for protection to 
people, nations and dominions. Equally they are active entities present 
in all the world cultures. Cantemir illustrates the belief in the heavenly 
messengers with the account of Rami Efendi's tragic death. When it was 
decided to eliminate him, the Kapicibapi was sent with a hatt-i $erif to put 
him to death. After he had taken the abdest, Rami Efendi expired while 
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he was repeating the regular prayers for those sentenced to death. 'The 
superstitious people, who were of his party, believe that an angel was 
sent from heaven to receive his soul, and had prevented the injustice of 
his enemies.’ Cantemir disclaims the report intimating that he probably 
suffocated by fear and died of palpitation, and not because of a miracu¬ 
lous intervention (OH: 432 note 43). 

The concept of angels and demons is related to ancient systems of 
faith and eschatology. In Muslim revelation, the angels are God's ser¬ 
vants and messengers making up the second article of faith after God 
and, before scriptures. Angels and demons are commonplace entities in 
the Kuran and Hadith. In the Kuran, they are intermediaries between 
men and God (70: 4). Each man has two angels that record his good and 
evil acts. God also ordained guardian angels to watch over the dead bod¬ 
ies buried in their graves where good angels and evil angels struggle to 
punish or reward the souls of the deceased. As soon as the gravedigger 
leaves the tomb, two evil angels from hell are sent to punish the 
deceased if he was a bad person. They put him to trial and if they find 
him guilty of sin, they make the earth of his tomb to weigh down heavi¬ 
ly upon him, gradually close in the walls of the tomb and press the body 
from all sides like squeezing him in a vise. The demons keep on tor¬ 
menting the dead 'till the Day of Judgement. As if the body of the 
deceased had a good and righteous soul, then the good angels from heav¬ 
en comfort him, enlarge the tomb walls, and keep on consoling him ‘till 
the day of the Resurrection of the Dead. 

An intriguing fable added by Cantemir concerns the watching of 
angels and demons over the dead. It refers to a popular belief narrated 
in parable form. The fable recounts that the evil angels are allowed every 
night to remove as many as possible bodies of the righteous from their 
graves, carry them on forty camels and transfer them to the tombs of the 
sinners. Some even think they use up to four hundred camels. Likewise, 
the demons are allowed to steal the bodies of the sinners with seven 
times more camels and place them in the graves of the righteous. The 
good angels that watch the bodies are engaged in preventing the evil 
angels to succeed from moving and switching bodies. Those bodies 
switched by angels or demons will be reckoned at the Last Day, in the 
group they were at last placed, and consequently will be either punished 
or exalted. For this reason, the angels and demons strive to stand guard 
lest the watched bodies be stolen by the adverse party, and diligently try 
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to steal as many bodies as they can to increase the number of bodies in 
their own party (SMR: 273). 

This peculiar parable touches on a hidden meaning, subject to inter¬ 
pretation. What it has in common with other funeral traditions on the 
identification of the dead is the image of soul migration before the Last 
Day from one place to another. The guardian angels and demons execute 
the switching of bodies to establish a correlation between the exposed 
and concealed qualities of the displaced. Supposedly, they attempt to 
place in the correct graves the Muslim believers who were buried by 
mistake or on purpose in Christian tombs though they continued to prac¬ 
tice in secrecy the Muslim faith. On the contrary, they seek to uncover 
the bodies of the dead who pretended openly to be Muslims but kept on 
worshipping innerly the prior religion they had belonged to. 

The category of forced or opportunist converts from other faiths vul¬ 
garly named donme which designated in particular the prosperous com¬ 
munity of convert Jews suspected of secretly maintaining their old faith. 
Actually, a considerable part of Marranos Jews, exiled from Spain, had over¬ 
flowed into the Ottoman Empire under Sultan Bayezid II. After 1492, many 
of them wished to repent and return to their former faith. Along the way, 
the history of the Marranos Jews produced a large body of lore spreading 
eastward through stories and fables. The parable in question reflects the 
trend of searching for the lodestone faith that will present the soul in full 
truth before the Last Judgement. Likewise, the metaphor of the fable 
embraces the less numerous converts from other Christian millets who 
kept their ‘gavud status to themselves and continued to practice in parallel 
their hidden Christian faith. 

In Sistima, Cantemir attempts to explain the divine names of Allah that 
correspond to the spiritual qualities defined by Islamic theology as divine 
attributes. We give below the summary of his survey (SMR: 86, 367-368). 

The Muslims recognize 1001 divine names that derive from the funda¬ 
mental seven attributes called ‘personas.’ The seven attributes are consid¬ 
ered entities or ‘essences of others' and all things are subordinate to them, 
bound to their origin: life, word, will, power, knowledge, mercy, righteous¬ 
ness. Obviously, the discussion refers to the relation between attribute 
(sifat) and essence (zat) pointing to the distinctions between the two 
species. With regard to the metaphysical hypostasis of the divine qualities, 
the Prince reflects the Sunni view according to which the divine names have 
the same ontological substance as the divine essence, though they are nei- 
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ther fused, nor are they separated. Therefore, the attributes of God are eter¬ 
nal, consubstantial with the divine essence, and although they are not God, 
they are not something else than God. 

Furthermore, Cantemir elaborates on the science of divine names (/7m- 
/ esma) which is 'inexpressible,' neither learned by man, nor earned through 
human intelligence, but given to man solely through the grace and mercy of 
God. For God has revealed to Muslims, in the Kuran teaching, the mystery 
of his names, so that every believer can reach the secret knowledge. The 
pure, uncovered meaning of things will bring the union of man with God 
and with his divine will. Man will be able to see the ideas of things unknown 
to him from the past, as if they were reflected in a huge mirror in the pres¬ 
ent world. By reaching a perfect and unquestionable bound with the divine 
will, man would submit the past and present things to his mind for equal 
comprehension. For only through the knowledge of the divine names it was 
made possible to the human intellect to scrutinize the mystical, impenetra¬ 
ble meaning of the Kuran. 

The Muslims think, continues the Prince, that the one who had dis¬ 
covered how to create gold and diamonds and other things that are orig¬ 
inally produced by nature had received the skill uniquely from the 
knowledge of the divine names. They also contend, an infidel could not 
have discovered the ‘philosopher’s stone' because he was not allowed by 
God to know the mystery of his names, so this secret knowledge of alche¬ 
my had been revealed mainly to Muslims. 

By invoking the holy names in prayer and getting exerted through 
strict fasting, the intellect of a believer is enlightened to that highest 
degree enabling him to see with his soul’s inner eye distant things as 
they were laid just before him. He also can gather the images and 
motions of things and actions in this world, as if they were reflected in a 
vast and clean mirror. Therewith he who succeeds to be bound to God’s 
will and recites the litanies of his names in zikrullah, will receive the 
reward of wisdom and contemplation with the knowledge of the 
supreme mysteries created in the beginning of time. 

Like all Muslims, the Turks claim that, through the gift of God and the 
knowledge and invocation of the divine names, the soul of a devout 
believer can reach a higher level of spirituality. The number and identi¬ 
ty of the ‘beautiful names’ of God al-asma' al-husna {esmayi hiisna in 
Turkish) had widely varied in the worship of Muslim communities. 
There is a commonly agreed selection of ninety-nine divine names, 
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though there are more that had played an important part in Muslim 
belief and worship. The Kuran teaches that 'All the names of God are 
beautiful, so call Him by them' (7: 180, 59: 24). Apart from those men¬ 
tioned in the Kuran and Sunna, there are secret divine appellations qual¬ 
ified as 'the greatest.' 

Reciting the litany of the ninety-nine most beautiful names of God on 
the string beads of the tesbih turns the devout to God in sign of praise, 
and equally empowers him to raise his petition, invoking the correspon¬ 
ding divine attributes. To a greater extent, the mystery of the divine 
names has generated theological speculations and an ample Sufi litera¬ 
ture. The poetic and esoteric writings on the mystical way to perfection 
created by the great Sufi mystics have forged a model of spiritual enlight¬ 
enment for the initiate. 

A Muslim believer who reaches the mystical knowledge of God's 
names will be able to travel instantly with his mind out of time and space 
and will see past, present and future things in a conjunct point, disposed 
to the intellect and equalized for understanding. For this reason, the 
Turks believe that the man capable to make things into gold, namely the 
alchemist, had received the skill to accomplish such works only through 
the hermetic science of the divine names. 

In a greater way, King Solomon of Israel inherited the gift of prophe¬ 
cy from his father David and earned the secret understanding of things. 
He gained the mystery of the divine names and was able to master at 
perfection the knowledge of God, man and nature. Solomon spoke the 
languages of men, animals, birds and insects, and commanded the jinns 
(Turkish tin ) and dev s and the winds, rivers, seas, and all the creatures 
of heaven, earth and underworld. Appropriately, the ancient occult tra¬ 
dition holds that Solomon knew the names and attributes of seventy-two 
jinns and manipulated their power for magic actions. He is celebrated in 
the Kuran for his skills and wisdom. He was given the knowledge of judg¬ 
ing people in a mysterious way, had a magic signet, severed with his 
sword the thousand mares from the sea, and was given in compensation 
the swifter wind at his command (21: 81-82; 38: 29-39). 

Cantemir includes in the last chapters of Sistima a summary of 
magic, sorcery, dice games, spells and incantations, commonly practiced 
by Turks, that are classified under the rubric of 'sciences' (//m). As a pos¬ 
itivist thinker and empiricist, he clearly defines the manifestations of 
occult sciences as 'acts of craftiness' ( khitrosti ). 
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In practice, the craft of magic had existed at Muslims since early 
times and had evoluated through correlations between the astrological 
ideas and the hidden properties of substances. The Kuran attests the 
reality of magic and the relationship of the magician to the jinns, the 
invisible beings that have an effective power to interfere in human 
actions and to influence man’s soul and body. The jinns are mortal and 
terrestrial beings endowed of fire flaming corporeality invisible to 
humans (15: 27, 55:15). They are capable of stupendous actions, moving 
through space at full speed, inducing sickness to people and other aston¬ 
ishing acts. As for the humans, they can have intercourse with the jinns 
and obtain their services, but not to worship them, for God alone is the 
master of everything, including the actions of humans and jinns. 
Therefore magic is not an illusion, but an effective force of action that 
can lead the humans into ultimate errors and reach the forms of idolatry. 

With regard to the moral and religious value of magic, the theolo¬ 
gians have debated the lawfulness of magic. The Kuran defines the work 
of magic thus: 'And they follow what devilish beings used to chant 
against the authority of Solomon, though Solomon never disbelieved and 
only the devils denied, who taught sorcery to men, which, they said, had 
been revealed to the angels of Babylon, Harut and Marut, who, however, 
never taught it without saying: We have been sent to deceive you, so do 
not renounce [your faith]’ (2: 102). The Kuranic message is clear, magic 
has an existential reality and active knowledge that cannot harm any one 
wihout the dispensation of God. The effectiveness of magic, however, is 
subordinate to the almighty power of God. Solomon himself submitted 
the jinns, commanded them, and used the power of magic in a permissi¬ 
ble way. Many jinns labored for him 'by the will of his Lord’ and built for 
him great constructions (34: 12-14). 

Ibn-i Khaldun had examined the nature of magic sciences, drawing 
clear-cut distinctions between the influences of sorcery and talismans, 
evil eye, the science of secret characters and alchemy. He concluded that 
the souls of sorcerers and soothsayers are able to exercise their influ¬ 
ence through mental power, with the aid of the properties of the spheres 
and elements or numbers, and also using the powers of imagination. 
With regard to the craft of alchemy, he evaluates it as a sort of sorcery 
(Khaldun: 391-398). 

Cantemir comments that, on the whole, the magic crafts fall into two 
basic groups: positive magic practices permitted by the Kuranic law and 
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Hadith, and negative magic practices generally forbidden. Nonetheless, 
positive and negative elements can be mixed in the same magic activi¬ 
ties. The permitted category (fairly corresponding to white magic) 
includes rasad, reml, sihr, tdsim, okumak and tabir. The forbidden cate¬ 
gory (corresponding to black magic) comprises the activities of sorcery 
proper/a/, cadu, biiyu, gozbagicilik, and davayi seyatin. 

Some of Cantemir's recorded stories come from his personal experi¬ 
ences, in places he lived and traveled through, others are taken from 
written or oral sources, or are adapted and embellished versions of pop¬ 
ular tales. Above all, he stresses that mainly uneducated Turks are 
inclined to embrace the superstitions and believe in magic’s effective¬ 
ness, whereas those with a superior intellect who reject a priori the 
power of sorcery are not affected by their influence. Yet, the events he 
narrates and the many learned persons he mentions as being involved in 
magic practices disclaim the proposition of his deduction (SMR: 369- 
379). 

Rasad is a method of mathematical calculations, designed by 
astronomers to draw ephemeris tables for the purpose to predict the 
position of a celestial body at a given time. Many astrologers, on their 
turn, claimed to be able to predict the events and destiny of humans by 
referring their divinations to the position of the stars and consequently 
interpreted the astronomical charts. Albeit astrology is considered a 
false knowledge in the Kuran, in ancient tradition there was almost no 
difference between astronomy and astrology. The Greek philosophers 
have explained the functioning of astrology as an orchestration that con¬ 
nects the whole cosmos and the planets to man’s everyday life. In par¬ 
ticular, the alchemists and magicians of the imperial epoch have estab¬ 
lished relationships between 'the fires of the sky and the occult forces 
that fill, with attractions and repulsions, the most distant kingdoms of 
nature.’ Cantemir concedes that in many instances the astrologers made 
almost exact predictions, though usually they manipulated the readings 
to fit a momentaneous opportunity. To prove his point, he analyzes the 
following case in point: 

Before the uprising of the Turkish population in Istanbul that caused 
the downfall and death of Sultan Mustafa II, an Egyptian Arab astrologer 
wrote his prediction for the year 1703. Amongst other things predicted 
with the ephemerides, he included a word that could be read in two ways 
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depending on a slight difference in spelling, namely fevt [death] written 
with one dot over the first letter and kuvvet [power] written with two 
dots over the first letter. The clever astrologer had marked the first letter 
with one point in black ink and another in red ink creating confusion. At 
first, Turkish scholars read the prediction as bu sene kuvvet-i sultan olur. 
But, after the Sultan was deposed, they noticed the difference in color of 
the two points and read the prediction the other way round which suited 
the real event. [SMR: 372-375] 

RemI is a dice game using divination in a special manner of throwing 
the dice and adding drawn points and letters, similar to Greek geoman- 
cy which employed topography and divination by observation of lines or 
figures. The diviner throws down a handful of earth or sand, then sepa¬ 
rates the little piles by lines made of points and moving from point to 
point designs figures and patterns analogous to the unknown and hid¬ 
den shapes of the celestial creation. Then the foreteller predicts the 
events in the life of the respective person by interpreting the numerical 
proportions indicated in those patterns. Cantemir's description suggests 
the Arab kind of geomancy. 

Sihr is the name for sorcery and magic proper, understood as natu¬ 
ral magic, operating by the exact and natural laws of things. The occult 
tradition intimates that the inventor of the natural sorcery had been 
King Solomon, who besides mastering the language of animals, was able 
to change any human creature into an animal, stone pillar or wood post 
and other forms. But, if he pleased, he could restore the transformed per¬ 
son to the initial stasis. Through these techniques, it is possible to bring 
down fires and rain, lightning and thundering and other terrifying won¬ 
ders. Imitating the supernatural acts, the Pharaoh of Egypt countered the 
miracles made by Moses with his false magic works, and urged the peo¬ 
ple he was the real god. Equally, those who believe in sihr compare it to 
the magic power of the Greek sorceress Circe. She was a beautiful and 
dangerous witch and turned every man who approached her into a 
beast. She had transformed half of Odysseus' crew into swine, gave him 
the same potion to drink, but he stood unchanged thanks to a mysterious 
antidote. She was amazed, fell in love with him and turned his compan¬ 
ions back into men again. 

Tilsim is a spell cast by a sorcerer on a person, object or place lock¬ 
ing it ever after. The receiver remains bound steadfast, yet the spell can 
be unlocked by another expert of equal capacity to the sorcerer who cast 
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it first, and only by reversal can be removed [tilsimi bozuldu). This spell 
is employed when someone wants to hide a large treasure in a secret 
spot, or to defend the sovereign's dominion and other things hanging in 
dangerous balance. Then, to prevent the secret to be discovered and fur¬ 
ther used at his disadvantage, the requester of the magic work must be 
bound with another tilsim in order to be impenetrable against adverse 
forces. In brief, tilsim is an act of prophylactic magic with beneficient or 
neutral purpose. In popular understanding around the world a talisman 
(term derived from tilsim) is an object with special qualities which has 
the power of effecting unusual happenings and guards the owner against 
evil. 

Cantemir illustrates the contrasting facets of the tilsim with two pop¬ 
ular legends taken from Greek historians. The monument Columna 
Serpentina had been brought from Delphi to Constantinople by Emperor 
Constantine and was erected by a magus in the ancient Hyppodromos 
square [At Meydani). The bronze column represented three serpents 
with dreadful heads wound in a spiral around the trunk of the pillar. 
They say that before placing the column in the city there was an invasion 
of snakes in the city that harmed the people who did feel no longer safe 
in their homes. After the pillar was erected, all the snakes from the city 
were chased away. Nevertheless, Christian and Muslim population of the 
city abhorred the demonic representation of the serpents. The heads of 
the monstruous serpents suffered mutilation in the course of time. 
Sultan Murad I smashed the jaws of one of the serpent on the column 
with his mace, and the snakes soon reappeared in the city though they 
were not so numerous to harm people again. Other mutilations of the 
sculpture succeeded until 1700, when the other two serpents were 
destroyed leaving few ruins on the site. 

The legend had been attested in European sources for its wide pop¬ 
ularity. Accordingly, it was Sultan Fatih Mehmed who destroyed the first 
serpent with his battleaxe, and not Murad I as in Cantemir's anachronist 
relation. In essence, this account emphasizes the power of sympathetic 
magic action used for protection against evil forces. 

Cantemir relates a second fable to illustrate the popular prevalence 
of magic practices, loosely borrowed from the Greek chronicler 
Kedrinos. In early times, a marble statue with a human figure and an 
ominous inscription on the pedestal was installed over the gates of 
Constantinople the Turks call Edirne Kapi. During the reign of the 
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Byzantine Emperor Basil I the Macedonian, the Bulgarian Knyaz Simeon 
threatened the region and devastated the city so severely that the Greek 
emperor lost hope and felt pressured to buy the peace from the enemy. 
While he was conferring with his counselors, a magus named Ioannis 
stepped forward and told the Emperor, he will be able, in a trice, to elim¬ 
inate Simeon from the living and save the empire and its treasury. He 
asked the sovereign’s permission to do his work immediately. The divin¬ 
er took with him some masons and went to Xerolophos hill where the 
statue was standing facing West. Ioannis ordered the stonemasons to cut 
off the head of the statue, but they refused arguing that the statue was of 
a too rare beauty. The emperor himself came to the location and asked 
the magus what he expects to achieve with his action. The diviner 
answered that the very moment the head will be cut off, Knyaz Simeon 
of Bulgarians will pass away. Was this not to happen, they should cut off 
his head. The emperor gave no credence to his claim, however, he 
approved the head of the statue to be cut off. After some days, the emper¬ 
or got news Knyaz Simeon died the same day and hour, stricken by a 
sudden and terrible illness of the bowels. 

The fable is a paradigm of real and imaginary events woven togeth¬ 
er in an anachronistic sequence. The monument described was Columna 
Arcadius, erected in 402 A.D. by the Emperor Arcadius, in memory of the 
victories obtained by Emperor Theodosius I against the barbarians. The 
entire marble construction of about sixty meters in height was made up 
of a pedestal, the column proper and the emperor's statue on the top. On 
the column were carved war scenes, and the imperial statue had initial¬ 
ly portrayed Theodosius, later the top part replaced with Arcadius. The 
column was an architectural jewel that decayed in time and was torn 
down in 1715. Moreover, it had been surmised that the statue actually 
represented the Bulgarian Knyaz Simeon, who died suddenly in 927, 
putting an end to the war between Byzantines and Bulgarians. The 
demise of Simeon was attributed to the foretelling of Ioannis 
Astronomus who warned exactly the Byzantine Emperor Romanus I, not 
Emperor Basil the Macedonian, of the providential passing of the 
Bulgarian ruler. 

The core of the legend is the image of the statue that had endured 
time, whereas the chronology and historical personages in the story 
changed throughout various sources. In this example, the type of magic 
employed to destroy the enemy was a blatant imitative and symbolic 
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action. In fact, the method of neutralizing a target by destroying the effi¬ 
gy of the object or person aimed at is generally practiced in black magic 
at all levels. 

Cantemir recounts a tradition concerning the power of tilsim as the 
binding spell of a site. In the village Vayli near Biiyiikdere outside 
Istanbul on the Asian coast, high on the hill there were the ruins of an 
ancient building with a locked door. A Sultan sent the Bostancis to 
explore the place but when these men tried to break the padlock, they 
suddenly collapsed and died. Other Sultans gave up trying again, saying 
that the site was locked under the sign of a tilsim or perhaps a large 
treasure or priceless object was hidden there. 

Okumak is the practice of incantations meant to bewitch or exorcise 
with words. Some elderly men and women are extremely skilled in this 
kind of magic work. They maintain that by reciting words and magic for¬ 
mulas, and whispering sortitions and nonsense phrases, they can heal 
paralysis, dropsy, consumption, and other grave diseases and common 
illnesses. They also think they can drive away the grass devouring 
worms and the harmful locusts and insects from the gardens and fruit 
trees. 

On one occasion, Cantemir was curious to verify the incantatory 
power of magic and asked a sorcerer to work his ability for his demand, 
but he obtained not what he wanted and even abused the expert. The 
sorcerer, on his turn, became angry and reviled the Prince's lack of belief 
saying that for this kind of magic, both the power of the incantation and 
the belief of the requester are needed. 

Tabir defines the interpretation of dreams as an ancillary kind of 
divination manifested in the world religions and everyday life of 
humans. Likewise oneiromancy had been admitted as an orthodox prac¬ 
tice in Muslim societies. Cantemir estimates that the 'foolishness' of 
oneiromancy was handed down by ancient Greeks, then the historians 
paid attention to the significance of foreboding dreams, and the attrac¬ 
tion to decyphering the omens continued to captivate many intelligent 
minds. The Turks believe that every dream signifies something hidden in 
the imagery formed in the mind of the person asleep. They have many 
tabirname s, books instructing how to explain the dreams and how to 
decode the meaning of the objects and images represented in the mind 
of the person who makes the dream. They firmly assert the fulfillment of 
a dream depends on the interpretation given by the diviner, and not on 
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the person who had the dream. Cantemir adds an empirical interpeta- 
tion of his own, drawing a difference between the divine revelations 
through dreams, as recorded in the scriptures and holy books, and the 
other ordinary dreams caused by natural factors. He even goes further, 
attributing the causes of meaningful and ominous dreams to physiologi¬ 
cal hallucinations or simple indigestion. 

Interpreting a dream may vary from one soothsayer to another, per¬ 
taining to the subjectivity of the interpreter and the interacting with the 
maker of the dream. If a miller dreams the water at his mill sank, or the 
pond backup broke, he interprets something bad will befall immediate¬ 
ly. Others will understand the mill and its damage as a presage for death 
or sickness. At last, Cantemir sagaciously observes that dream interpre¬ 
tation is formally conditioned by the cultural system of a certain society. 
In fact, the dream folklore is a feature common to all world cultures, yet 
the interpretation of the dream imagery depends on the system of sym¬ 
bolization proper to the respective culture that is differently understood 
in another culture. In Turkish culture, if someone dreams to be on horse¬ 
back, this means the person in the dream will be given an honor, where¬ 
as in Russia the same image means a calamity will befall that person. For 
the Turks the horse is a symbol of authority and territorial dominion, for 
the Slavs the horse is a symbol of dark powers mostly related to funeral 
rites. 

Fal is included in the group of prohibited magic practices, in spite of 
its wide acceptance among the populace of all social strata. Fal practices 
refer to a variety of predictions of the future made with methods like 
casting lots, drawing cards and many other techniques. Simple-minded 
people of lower social condition use to go to fortune-tellers to find out 
their future. So were some well-known pious persons who pretended 
they had discovered two elderly women able to make accurate predic¬ 
tions. However, the Prince utterly distrusted this sort of divination, for 
he never met a falci able to succsessfully return or recover the objects he 
and others had lost. He abruptly concludes that the entire fal work is 
deceitful and hazardous, since it may work for one single person, but not 
for all solicitors. 

Cadu belongs to the category of forbidden magic practices that deal 
with destructing and harming the target objective. This divination is 
rated as the most sordid and debased magic activity. It combines aspects 
of necromancy (communication with the deceased) and lecanomancy 
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(divination with water and fluids), employed in order to unbalance the 
order of things and create a new premise dominated by evil forces. The 
simplest method consists of throwing an object into a full basin of water 
and read the images formed by the ripples. The cadu experts are power¬ 
ful in binding absurd love unions, making love philters, casting spells on 
lovers or reversing love relations, mixing potions for physical seduction 
of pure virgins and causing rejection of spouses with negative effects. 
They also have the power to curse the receiver. In essence, the action of 
this negative magic is chiefly aggressive and invasive, though it may 
exhibit prophylactic and defensive aspects, too. 

There are few Turks willing to practice this sorcery, remarks the 
Prince, whilst many Tatars have the skill to employ words and negative 
mumbling to get off their way the wolves and thieves from stealing their 
horses, and to prevent the escaped prisoners from finding their way to 
safety. In Russia, too, there are experts in this malevolent witchcraft. 
Cantemir relates a picaresque episode: 

A Polish noble named Alexei Dimitrev was under the spell of a rival 
who threatened him to make him maimed unless he married the woman 
he promised to, though Alexei had changed his mind and wanted to 
marry another woman of his choice. He hired a peasant expert in sorcery 
to take away the spell and promised to pay him an agreed amount of 
money. He went ahead with his wedding, but did not pay the sorcerer 
and even had him beaten when he demanded his money. After the wed¬ 
ding, he suddenly felt terrible pains in the lower parts of his body and 
swelled, and same thing happened to all male servants and animals of his 
court. They all suffered of their misery until the shlyakhtich paid the sor¬ 
cerer the double sum of money he first agreed to. Immediately, they all 
recovered returning to normal condition. 

Bixyu is a magic spell that affects the mind and behavior of the receiv¬ 
er. The Turks say that through this sorcery it is possible to take away the 
reason of a person and to make him insane and unwise. Or, having pity 
on him, it is possible to make him believe and accept as accurate and true 
whatever others around him say or want to. The expert biiyuciis were 
highly respected at the Porte. It is thought that particularly the Grand 
Vezirs employed this deception through their 'charmers’ ( charodeev ) to 
run the Sultan out of his mind and make him blockheaded, so that he will 
deem all the words and acts of the Vezir as truthful, honest and useful. 
Cantemir knew well a Vezir (he gives no name) who excelled in employ- 
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ing magic spells on the Sultan, but in the end he lost his honor and also 
his head. Possibly this was Grand Vezir Aynaci Suleyman Pa$a. Yet, Mufti 
Feyzullah Efendi was said to have kept Sultan Mustafa II continuously 
under spells. When the people rose against the Sultan, the Mufti was cap¬ 
tured, tortured and killed by the enraged populace, and his body was 
thrown into the neighboring river Tunca. 

Gozbagicilik is another kind of binding sorcery, very similar to biiyu, 
for what reason is not described by Cantemir. The term suggests a con¬ 
nection with the ‘evil eye' magic that is based on warding off the power 
of the magic eye through reversed protection, and at the same time 
manipulates the subject’s attraction cast on others with symbolic tokens. 

Davayi $eyatin (devil’s claim) is the ultimate sort of magic, namely 
the pact with the devil. Indians and Arabs are rather more inclined to 
this kind of extreme magic than Turks and Persians. A Ragusan mer¬ 
chant confessed to Cantemir his amazing true story just as he had 
recounted it before the Padipah. Intriguingly, the story contains elements 
similar to the medieval legend of Dr. Faust who sold his soul to 
Mephistopheles in exchange for youth, knowledge and magical power. 

At the time the Ragusan gentleman resided in Pera, the quarters to 
foreign merchants, he fell in love with a beautiful woman from the neigh¬ 
borhood. But he could not gain her favors with promises or gifts, for the 
lady prudishly guarded the modesty of her marital bed. Consumed with 
burning desire, the Ragusan found an Arab who boasted he could obtain 
anything a man desires through the devil’s power. The gentleman 
begged the Arab for his mediation to the devil and asked him to make the 
woman yield to his want and desire. The Arab replied to deliver with 
pleasure whatever he was asked, if the gentleman surrendered to him 
and executed his orders. The Ragusan agreed and the Arab instructed 
him to write a deed, sign it and swear he will serve the devil for ever 
after as his master and protector, then to throw the deed into a dry well. 
The gentleman, incensed with ardent love for the lady, wrote the deed, 
signed it and threw it into the well indicated by the Arab. But after some 
days of wait, the Ragusan gentleman realized that the Arab's incessant 
murmuring and whispering and harming magic acts had no effect upon 
the pure heart of the pious woman. Cantemir concludes that the magic is 
nothingness but mere falsehood, and the soul's will is powerful against 
delusion. 

The arguments of his disputation of unexplicable events tend to 
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leave the judgement of the facts to the reader's belief or disbelief. So far, 
the faith-science dichotomy underlies his logical discourse on the con¬ 
tradictory agency of wizardry. He certainly believed in the virtues of the 
reason and rejected the existence of the occult system, reducing every 
question to the basic scientific cause-and-effect equation. 
Notwithstanding, his axiomatic definitions confined to fundamental 
deduction, Cantemir admired the oriental imagination and creativity to 
invent fables and was all too surprised by 'the credulity of the Turks.' 

Regarding the belief-disbelief alternative, he relates a conversation 
with the respected mathematician and astrologer Esad Efendi, concern¬ 
ing the miracle of the 'split moon' performed by the celestial elements 
for Muhammed (54: 1). The Prince argued that scientifically this is an 
impossible thing. Esad Efendi responded that as a scientist he knows this 
is not possible, but as a devout Muslim he knows that all things related 
in the Kuran have happened and are possible. The axiom ruling one thing 
cannot be true and false at the same time is not contradicted, because 
those contradictory things are impossible only for our mind, but not for 
the will of God. Thereof, stressed Esad Efendi, 'all those things happened 
to be thus, because God wanted them to be that way' (SMR: 106]. 

With regard to the calendric feasts and rituals, Cantemir emphasizes 
the analogies between some popular Christian and Muslim saints and 
customs, such as Saint Nicholas and San Saltuk, Saint George and 
Hidrellez, Saint Demeter and Kasim, corresponding to the rites of winter, 
spring, and autumn. A lesser kown saint celebrated by the Turks in 
Dobruja region was Saint Phocas. The historical Phocas had been an 
ancient Christian gardener from Sinop, a place in western Anatolia, on 
the Black Sea shore. He surrendered to the Roman soldiers sent to put 
him to death for his faith, and treated them with hospitality before he 
was executed. Thereafter, Saint Phocas had been venerated by the 
Greeks in the Pontic region as the patron of hospitality and protector of 
the seamen. 

Cantemir had the opportunity to appreciate himself the warm hos¬ 
pitality of the Dobruja Turks commonly named gitaks. He praises the 
Muslims for their hospitality open to travelers of any religion and nation, 
and their kindness to offer the strangers a three-day hospitable stay. They 
invite the travelers into their homes, share with them their meals, and give 
them to eat an abundance of eggs, honey and tasty bread baked under 
ashes. They have, he recounts, a guesthouse with bench beds around the 
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walls and a fireplace in the middle where the travelers can rest at leisure. 
Because they have no wood in the area, they burn cattle dung dried in the 
sun and use it for fire, and their stone cottages are built without lime or 
mortar. The house walls are made of heaps of stones, and they daub the 
outside of the walls with dung. The enclosing walls of their dwellings are 
of many fathoms long and deep. 

The Moldavian Prince used to pass many times through the region and 
as usual was the guest of a rich notable in Alibey village. Coming on Saint 
Phocas day on the 22th of July, he noticed the farm attendants were not 
working but roaming idle. The host told him that no one worked on that 
day for Saint Phocas had shown his miracles among Muslims, and their 
forefathers had proclaimed to observe the saint’s holiday, and left word to 
their descendants to keep on celebrating his day lest to provoke the saint's 
wrath. A local legend accounted that the saint appeared on his feast day to 
the laborers working in the field with a torch in his hand, and threatened 
them to set fire to their harvest because they had profaned his holiday. 
Since then all, Dobruja Muslims fearfully respect Saint Phocas (OH: 211 
note 103). 

In Sistima, Cantemir relates an adapted variant of the local legend. The 
Turkish inhabitants of Dobruja countryside used to hire Christian workers 
for farming works, mainly Serbs and Wallachians. These farm hands had 
an agreement with their Turkish masters not to work on Sundays and 
church holidays. Once, on Saint Phocas feast, the Christian servants of a 
rich Muslim master refused to work in the field, saying they had to observe 
the holiday of Saint Phocas, the patron of crops venerated by all Danubian 
Christians. The master got angry, abused them and forced them to go 
immediately to the field to gather the harvest. The servants, frightened and 
battered, harnessed the animals and drove the carts to the field to gather 
the sheaves of wheat. On their way back home, a sudden windstorm burst 
forth with heavy thundering and lightning lashing across the area. The 
carts took fire, oxen and horses got loose running wildly across the field, 
animals and crops were engulfed in flames. The burning fire spread and in 
an instant the plains went up in flames into a Babylonian blaze. The 
Muslim masters were so distressed for their unexpected losses that they 
threatened the workers to tell the truth what was the cause of such a dis¬ 
aster. The workers confessed to the Turks the cause of the damage was 
Saint Phocas himself, whose holiday had been despised by their Turkish 
masters. In addition, they reminded the Muslims that in their communi- 
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ties, a Christian who broke the church rule and did the lightest work on 
Phocas holiday, was punished by the saint with fire and loss of property. 
The Turks were convinced by their plea and began to celebrate regularly 
and piously the feast of Saint Phocas. In time, the Muslims integrated the 
custom in their festival calendar and pledged not to cause the saint's 
vengeance ever after (SMR: 143). 

Judging the validity of the popular religiousness and false beliefs 
exposited above, Cantemir comments that common people are prone to 
give more credence to superstitions and dubious magic practices than to 
the true message of the holy books. Though his investigation resides on a 
logical construction of strict coherence, the exploration of people's beliefs 
winds through contradictory areas of opinion and gives way to conflicting 
incongruences. In conclusion, he affirms that 'human credulity' is equally 
inclined to good and evil, and is the primeval source to the superstitions 
invented by man. 

Along the times, countless prophecies spread the message of atone¬ 
ment, rise and fall of nations and cities bringing the end of the world. A 
popular prophecy of eschatological scope, which has had wide resonance 
among the Turks, concerned the end of the world and the fall of Rome. 
Similarly to Christians, the Muslims believe the Judgement Day (kiyamet 
gunu) will be foreshadowed by calamities and disasters. The prophecy 
intently meant that the end of the world shall not come before the Muslims 
take Rome, known as Kizil Elma t and rule it for twelve years. In prophetic 
symbolism, Rome was the name of Costantinople. The prophecy concern¬ 
ing Kizil Elma had been frequently mentioned in European and Turkish 
traditions. The Croatian Bartholomej Georgevich, who fell prisoner at 
Mohacs, was first to publish the prediction in 1545 in Antwerp. Cantemir 
renders the story word by word from a valuable Turkish tradition: 

Padi$ahimiz gelir, Kafirun memleketini alir ; Kizil Elmayi alub, habs eyler 
yedi yil adak gavurun kilici pkmazsa gerek, on iki yil adak onlarm beyligi; 
kuyu yapar ; bag diker, oglu kizi olur, on iki yildan sonra hiristiyanm kilici 
£ikar, ol Tiirki gerisine tiiskurer (SMR: 144). 

Based on this fable, 'the credulous Turks' believe that the Ottoman 
state will perish only at the end of the world. Furthermore, the interpreters 
of the Kuran add that, at the end of the world, the four holy places and the 
regions ruled by the Ottomans 'will be subjugated and destroyed by the 
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army and power of a Nordic people they call beni asfer,’ meaning ‘blond 
people.' Cantemir concludes that this term stands for sikalab, the Slavs, 
‘sons of the blond and red-haired people.’ Henceforth, all Muslims, learned 
or ignorant, believe ‘the Ottoman state and together with it all Muslim race 
will be conquered and destroyed by a blond and red-haired nation, that 
some read to be the Russian or Moscovite people' (SMR: 145). 

Cantemir’s etymological explication points to questionable literary evi¬ 
dence on the matter. Initially, the Arabs called the Greeks banu’l-asfar and 
the Hadith literature refers to the contest between the Arabs and the Greeks 
for the conquest of Constantinople. Later, this designation was applied to 
Europeans in general, whilst in some interpretations the title Malik al-Asfar 
possibly implied the Emperor of Russia. Evidently, Cantemir interprets the 
meaning of the fable with a political bend meant to emphasize the great mil¬ 
itary and political future of the Russian nation in the world. 

Cantemir's observations on the beliefs and superstitions respected and 
practiced by the Turks reflect the skeptical attitude of a positivist philoso¬ 
pher. Nonetheless, his descriptions exhibit an intense curiosity of a perse- 
verant ethnologist who goes to extremes to gather as many data as possible 
and seeks to discover the significance of every particular detail. And above 
all, he is an extravagant storyteller with a flair for the unusual, capable to 
turn every anecdote into a delectable story. 

On a broader perspective, Cantemir had acquired the fundamentals of 
the hermetic Greek literature on magic and divination practices that went 
back to the Homeric Greeks and were handed down through oral and writ¬ 
ten channels to many other popular traditions. Yet, he exhibits a less com¬ 
plex grasp of the shamanistic traditions underlying the foundation of 
Turkish culture. Though engrained in the pre-Islamic religion of Central 
Asia Turks, the shamanistic culture had strongly influenced Ottoman life 
aspects, pervading the web of pseudo-religious beliefs and superstitions. 
The Turkic people had shamans who were practicing magic to cast and 
deflect spells and were thought to have supernatural gifts. They predicted 
the outcome of military expeditions, murmured prophecies and magical 
sortitions that were later handed down, in a plethora of romances and epic 
tales, to the folk narrators and rhapsods. The avatars of ancestral concepts 
came down along the historical periods and left their distinct marks within 
the diversity of Turkish popular traditions. 
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CEREMONIAL PAGEANTRY AND POMP 


The dazzling image of the imperial city was a spectacle of majesty and 
flamboyant ostentation in colors and forms displayed at celebrations and 
feasts, and at official ceremonies performed at the imperial palace. In 
every circumstance, the majestic city spanned the panoramic arc of 
Ottoman splendor and pride. In early periods, the regulations were 
founded rather on custom than on written law, from Sultan Suleyman 
onward, the body of laws assigned to each degree of position in the civil 
and military offices came to be established in kanunname s. Following the 
laws of Kanuni Suleyman, the officials of the Ottoman court and army 
were obliged to observe the regulations for rank distinction and appear¬ 
ance, and to consult the statute books of ceremonials (OH: 174 note 1). 

The rules of palace ceremonies laid down exactly the dress and 
accoutrement for every member of civil dignity and military rank, 
regarding the color of robes and military uniforms, shape and style of 
garments, and size and form of turbans and ornaments. Costuming, for¬ 
mal poise and gestures were observed according to strict rules of posi¬ 
tion and precedence. Color and form had their specific codes and were 
all prescribed in greatest details. 

There were many occasions for processions and celebrations when 
the prodigality of the Padi$ah pervaded the brilliance of gold and silks of 
regal garb and sparked the extravagance of military uniforms. The shin¬ 
ing glory of the Sultan was exposed to the eyes of the people at victory cel¬ 
ebrations, receptions of foreign ambassadors at the court, celebrations of 
circumcision feasts, religious feasts and military processions. When the 
Padi$ah set forth to a military campaign, or returned to the city, the alay 
of the soldiers was organized in a majestic formation, whereas after a vic¬ 
tory the celebration culminated with donanma-yi humayun. 

On every Friday, the traditional parade of Selamhk took place when 
the Sultan was going out to prayer to the mosque and made up a con¬ 
stant event of spiritual and social signification. At surface level, the pomp 
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of the Friday prayer was an occasion to parade the imperial glory and 
opulence in the streets of the city for the eyes and hearts of the populace. 

Luigi Bassano, a former imperial page during the last part of Kanuni 
Suleyman’s reign, describes the spectacle of the Friday Selamlik proces¬ 
sion. The sultan on horseback is accompanied by a large hord of Qavuges 
and Yenigeris in splendid attire. The £avuge s walk before the procession, 
dealing blows right and left to keep the populace in order. They are fol¬ 
lowed by two thousand Yenigeris in full dress on foot with swords, bat¬ 
tle-axes at their girdles and guns with barrels five-palm-long on their 
backs, and by about same number of Sipahis on horseback and Solaks 
with bows and arrows and maces at their saddle bows. All march in 
silence, nothing being heard but the sound of their feet and the tram¬ 
pling of the horses. Then come about twenty led horses, all with rich 
head-trappings adorned with gems and saddles covered with scarlet vel¬ 
vet. Four Peyks walk on either side to keep off the people. Before the 
Sultan go three pages, one carring his bow and arrows, another his sabre 
and the third a golden bottle with scented water. After prayer, the Sultan 
returns on the same route responding to the salutations of the people in 
the street (Mansel: 43-44). 

On his turn, Tavernier describes the way the Turkish horsemen 
make use of both sabres and swords richly ornated with precious stones. 
They wear the sabre on one side and fasten the sword all along by the 
saddle, and they also pass the battle-axe under their thighs, which can¬ 
not incommodate them much, because they ride with very short stir¬ 
rups. The sides and the handles of the battle-axes they carry in triumph 
are also covered with precious gems. Dressed in their lavishing accou¬ 
trements, he says, 'the Turks are magnificient and do not spare for 
money’ (Tavernier: 45). 

The sight of the Sultan and his court displayed visual exuberance 
and profound deference that stupefied the foreign envoys assigned to 
the Porte. The imperial ambassador Baron Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq 
was enraptured by the Turks heavily armoured and well mounted on 
their excellent horses with head-trappings with plumes, their painted 
shields and jewelled swords, and their many colored turbans, and was 
dazzled of the dynamic spectacle of the city (Wheatcroft: 45). 

A ceremony that gathered the most exuberant forms of imperial 
splendor and attraction was the holiday of Kurban Bayrami (The Festival 
of Sacrifice) popularly known as Buyiik Bayram, celebrated on the 10th 
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day of the month of Zilhicce. Cantemir describes the highlights of the 
great celebration in Sistima (SMR: 279-283). 

For the common people, the celebration followed the guidance of 
Muhammed that was epitomized in the ordinary saying ‘See the moon, 
begin the Ramazan fasting; see the moon, make the Bayram.’ The month 
of Ramazan is clearly singled out in the Kuran with the following ordi¬ 
nance: ‘So when you see the new moon you should fast the whole month' 
(2: 185). 

As soon as the scheduled date approaches and the Mufti gives his 
approval to celebrate the Bayram, about thousand cannons that are 
placed on the city walls and on the imperial fleet ( donanma ) fire for 
three consecutive days many rounds of cannonballs to announce the hol¬ 
iday. The moment they hear the volleys of cannon gun, the Vezirs and the 
court dignitaries gather at the Sultan's palace, joined by the Yeniferis and 
their commanders, and line up according to their rank in the great court¬ 
yard. Dressed up in colorful, regal garments, they wait in attendance for 
the Sultan to come out and head to the ceremonial prayer. 

The Sultan comes out of the palace riding a horse decorated with 
glittering gold and precious stones and goes to namazgah shining in 
magnificent pomp and incomparable glory that surpasses the splendor 
of all monarchs of the world. Namazgah, explains Cantemir, is an open 
place out of the city that can accommodate the population and the army 
units to raise the Bayram prayers together with the Sultan. In case of rain 
or bad weather, the Sultan goes to Aya Sofya or to another large mosque. 
After the prayer, the Sultan returns to the palace, parading in same 
splendid procession. The Muftis, Kadiaskers and the Grand Vezir, togeth¬ 
er with the second rank Vezirs are received at the palace to kiss the lap 
of the Sultan’s robe and congratulate him for the Bayram holiday. 

If the Sultan has brothers and nephews kept in seclusion in kafes, 
they are invited to come with honor. When they arrive, the Sultan stands 
up and embraces them with kisses and salutations. After they are treat¬ 
ed with coffee, perbet, and are perfumed with amber incense, they imme¬ 
diately return to their apartments. The Princes will see again the Sultan 
only the following year on the next Bayram feast. The same day, the 
Tatar Sultans, sons of the Crimean Khans, must come to Istanbul or 
Edirne if the Sultan resides there. As a matter of fact, they are not 
allowed to come on another day without the Sultan's permission, and are 
instructed to leave the third day after Bayram. The Tatars are introduced 
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to the Sultan before the Vezirs and are welcome with great honor. They 
are invited to sit down and are offered coffee, $erbet, and before parting 
are perfumed with amber incense. 

On the second day of Bayram, the ulema and teachers of law come to 
pay their respect to the Sultan who receives them seated on the throne 
(taht). On the third day, the commanders and officers of the two main 
branches of army (cavalry and infantry) are welcome to kiss the garment 
of the Sultan. The court dignitaries of interior and exterior departments, as 
well the envoys and officers of foreign countries come to bow and pay 
homage to the Sultan in the tent where he will preside over the ceremony. 

The real quantity and volume of gifts brought to the Sultan on Bayram 
day surpassed any estimate and defied accounting the exact value. By 
compensation, Turkish custom recommended to offer liberal gifts to the 
servants and attendants. On Bayram, the Sultan used to give the soldiers 
fabric for uniforms and astar, light cloth for headwear. To encourage 
modesty in the celebration of the holiday, they were ordered to wear the 
new clothes some days before the feast. 

During the three days of Bayram, there are street acrobats perform¬ 
ing their skills on tightrope and wood carousels swinging around. Gypsies 
entertain the populace doing astonishing acts with monkeys, snakes, 
bears and other curiosities. People do greet each other in the street or on 
house visits saying id-i serif mubarek ola! Or simply wishing Bayrammiz 
kutlu ola! On this feast, every Muslim is bound to kill a gelded ram which 
is called kurban. There are rich people that sacrifice so many lambs as 
many as the children they have and give all the meat to the poor. 

Cantemir mentions ‘the second Bayram’ named Kiiguk Bayram or 
more properly known as Hacilar Bayrami. This feast referred to the 
solemn ‘standing’ at Arafat the pilgrims to Mecca made on the ninth day 
of the month of Zilhicce. Hacdar Bayrami was celebrated on the return of 
the pilgrims to Mecca, and in fact was another name for the festival of 
Kurban Bayrami. The description of the second Bayram is rather con¬ 
founding. At the Sultan’s court, explains Cantemir, Kii^uk Bayram was cel¬ 
ebrated with the same ceremonial as Buyiik Bayram except for the can¬ 
non, which fired only one volley of cannonballs. On this holiday, people 
have no obligation to bring gifts to the Sultan, except for the Grand Vezir, 
who relentlessly pursues on ordinary day or holiday to gain the Sultan’s 
favor and attention (SMR: 283). Eventually the title Hacilar Bayrami was 
no longer employed in common parlance. Curiously, Cantemir makes no 
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mention of $eker Bayrami also called Ramazan Bayrami that falls at the 
end of Ramazan month and is a family feast celebrated with candy offer¬ 
ings and visits to relatives. 

Inasmuch as the display of imperial pomp and emblematic distinc¬ 
tions, the spectacle of imperial greatness and splendor glowed in an 
array of shine and colorful glitter. The rules of distinctive colors in attire 
and accessories were strictly imposed in court and military protocol, and 
equally extended to millet communities. The symbolization of dress and 
headgear of groups of people asserted their different identities. White 
and green turbans were proper to higher dignitaries and colorful head- 
gears to military ranks, whilst ocher soft boots and yemenis were 
reserved for imperial officers. As a fact, only Muslims could wear green 
and white, whereas sky blue was for Greeks, yellow for Jews and purple 
for Armenians. Brown and black shoes were adequate for non-Muslims, 
and yellow and red footwear suited only the Muslims. Insofar dress and 
completing articles indicated religion, affiliation, social and occupation¬ 
al status. Of all the components of typical clothing, the headwear 
remained a symbol of Ottoman law and order. According to an old tradi¬ 
tion ascribed to the Prophet, the turban had acquired a special signifi¬ 
cance ‘as a barrier between belief and unbelief.' 

Cantemir expressed frequently his attraction to pomp and parades, 
with unrestrained admiration for Ottoman costuming and ceremonials. 
He was himself an exponent of elegance and refinement in the cosmopol¬ 
itan capital strutting in luxurious attire and exuding regal airs of 
grandeur. Certainly, he was attentive to the picturesque ostentation of 
Ottoman dress styles and symbolism. 

The kalemi officers, writes the Prince, wear large round turbans 
called miiceweze with many plaited folds, proper to Turkish civil ser¬ 
vants, and dress brown kaftans trimmed with ermine fur. The military 
officers and Kapicibapis wear a miiceweze type of turban and an outer 
cloak (list kaftan) of golden cloth lined with ermine. The Kapicilar 
Kethiidasi who carries the Sultan’s orders to the Vezir dons a kaftan and 
holds in his hand a silver rod adorned with a silver ball on the top. The 
Qavu$ba$i wears the same garb, and his duty is to introduce the plaintiffs 
into the Vezir's divan. 

When the Grand Vezir and the other Vezirs assemble in Galibe Divan 
they are required to wear formal dress. The Grand Vezir and the Kubbe 
Vezirs wear a triangular turban of about twelve inches high named kallavi 
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kavuk, wrapped around with a strip of fine linen cloth diilbend, equally 
adorned with a three-finger inwoven wide gold band. The Vezir's iist kaf¬ 
tan is of white plain silk, lined with ermine and having long sleeves hang¬ 
ing behind. The other Vezirs don the same type of robe but of colored silk 
fabric. The Kadiaskers wear large turbans called kallavi sank similar to 
the religious leaders and a brown garment made of wool. The Vezir’s offi¬ 
cers clothe a miicevveze type turban and the coat of ermine fur erkan 
kiirkii with wide sleeves. The Kul Kethudasi arrays a iist kaftan lined with 
lynx pelt and a kuka on his head, adorned on the left side with a black 
feather sorgug. The OcakAgalari wrap around their head a sank (common 
name for turban) with a sorgug fixed on the right side (OH: 364 note 18). 

The kuka is a lavish fan-like head ornament made of ostrich feathers 
attached to a helmet-shaped headgear ( tugulga or migfer). The kuka of 
that extravagant form represents the ceremonial headdress set on the 
heads of the Wallachian and Moldavian Voivodes at installation by the 
Muhzir Aga, the commander of the Grand Vezir's guard and the Vezir’s 
deputy over the Yenigeris. The Boliik Agalari and the Segban Bap, com¬ 
manders of Yenigeri units don same kind of kuka (OH: 189 note 33). 

In a kanunname the kuka is described in these words: Kuka gorbaci 
kegesi gibidir, lakin siipiirge sorgucu yokdur, hemen ardmda turna teli 
vardir. In fact, the kuka given to the Romanian Princes was identical with 
the headgear of the Bagboliikbap, a highranking officer in the Yenigeri 
corps. Other ranks had a kuka of lesser spectacular form, such as the 
Yenigeri Baggavugu, Kul Kethudasi, Rikab Solagi, the Peyks and the Solaks. 
Some of these headgears had an additional sorgug. 

The Romanian Voivodes used to wear the kuka exclusively at the 
investiture ceremony performed at the Ottoman Porte, and riding in the 
installation procession. Being adorned with the kuka, proper to the 
Yenigeri commanders, implied the vassal Voivode belonged de facto to 
the Yenigeri corps ( quod in ieniczeriorum cohorte suum principi). For this 
reason, no other than the Muhzir Aga was empowered to set the kuka on 
the Prince’s head, for he alone was considered to represent the whole 
Yenigeri corps on behalf of the Vezir (DM: 164). 

In their country, the Princes were accustomed to sport the 
Romanian fur hat folded on a side known as cugma tuflita, having an 
aigrette decorated with precious stones attached on the side. At the reli¬ 
gious ceremony of the inauguration, they were crowned with a symbol¬ 
ic Byzantine crown, and on church murals they are represented with the 
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same type of Byzantine crown on their heads or wearing the regal point¬ 
ed fur hat with a plume fixed with a jewel on the side. 

The sorgup was an aigrette made of rare feathers, mostly black and 
white, decorated with precious stones and fastened to the turban with 
little silver chains. The ornament was considered a badge of royal power 
or sign of the rank of the person. The Sultan used to have three aigrettes 
[murassa sorgup) on the turban, as a sign of imperial power. One was 
placed center front, another on right side, and other on left side as sym¬ 
bols of the three larger kingdoms conquered, Greece, Egypt and 
Hungary. Nonetheless, few Sultans are portrayed with three aigrettes as 
Cantemir describes, whereas the style and color of plumes changed with 
period fashion. The Papas of Egypt, Babylon and Buda and other men of 
rank such as the (favupes and Gedik Agalari were as well adorned with a 
sorgup of a plain sort (OH: 304 note 49). 

The robe of honor hilat (commonly called kaftan) was a symbol of 
honor, rank and dignity. The robe of various colors with gold and silver 
border was usually given by the Sultan as a token of honor to the Vezirs, 
Papas and great men at the nomination to their office, or as reward for 
some notable service and good news. The garment was of finest silk fab¬ 
ric woven with golden thread, mostly lined or bordered with ermine or 
other expensive fur, such as zibeline, sable and lynx. The robe came in 
various colors, with an inwoven gold and silver border. The form, color, 
material and design indicated the grade of the honored person. There 
were three kinds of hilat according to the rank, accurately described by 
Cantemir (OH: 159 note 32): 

Hilat-ifahire, the supreme robe, was given only to the Vezirs and Papas 
with three tugs. Few diplomats obtained this honor. Count Wolfgang von 
Ottingen-Wallerstein, extraordinary ambassador to Turkey, for the ratifi¬ 
cation of Carlowitz treaty of peace, was presented with the robe of honor 
with highest pomp. The French Ambassador Charles de Ferriol had not 
been able to obtain it, though he spared no pains or cost to earn the 
honor. Count Peter Tolstoy, the Russian Ambassador, a great favorite of 
Vezir £orlulu Ali Pa§a, made several attempts to get it but was rejected. 

Within the same passage, Cantemir asserts that although he did not 
seek this honor, the supreme robe 'was for particular reason as not to be 
divulged, conferred to him when he was put in possession of the 
Principality of Moldavia by Sultan Ahmed.’ Since we are not told the 
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motive of such an exceptional honor, the issue remains under a question 
mark. 


Hilat-i ala, the higher robe, was commonly given to Papas of two tugs, 
Christians and Turkish Princes, and to extraordinary ambassadors of 
Christian rulers. The third was the lowest kind called either hilat-i evsat 
or hilat-i edna. Made of ordinary material, it was given to persons of infe¬ 
rior rank and function. 

The installation of the Wallachian and Moldavian Voivodes involved 
a double ceremony, the first performed at the Porte and the second at 
the Greek Patriarchate. The Ottoman investiture of the Romanian vassal 
Princes was carried out with greatest pomp. Cantemir ascertains that no 
Ottoman dignitary, whether Pa$a, Vezir or military commander was hon¬ 
ored with so much pomp as the Princes of Romanian Principalities. For 
a Pa$a, as soon as he was adorned with the kaftan, he went directly home 
and next day he received the patents of his papalik with the sancak. But 
the Prince of Moldavia, after receiving the robe from the Grand Vezir as 
a badge of his authority, was conducted with a stately cortege on horse¬ 
back and the clamorous (favu$e s to the Greek Patriarchal Church for con¬ 
secration (OH: 189 note 34). As Philip Mansel observed, 'the princes of 
Wallachia and Moldavia are the only rulers to have been anointed in a 
country of which they were not sovereign' (Mansel: 153). 

Since the emergence of the Romanian medieval independent states, 
the model of Byzantine pomp and imagery had pervaded the court cere¬ 
monies of the Wallachian and Moldavian Voivodes. The iconographic 
representations of early native rulers and country nobles exhibit fea¬ 
tures borrowed from Byzantine court ceremonials and imperial attire. In 
addition, Byzantine heritage penetrated the court culture through the 
rituals of the Eastern Greek Orthodox Church. After the conquest of 
Constantinople, the historical connection between the noble Greeks 
from Istanbul and the native rulers of the Danubian Principalities devel¬ 
oped through marriages between the two parties and the suzerain-vas¬ 
sal political relationships established between the Porte and the 
Principalities. The noble Greek families from Fener came to the 
Principalities in search of wealth and power, married in the royal fami¬ 
lies of the country and revived the nostalgic image of Byzantine splen¬ 
dor. By imitating the ancient imperial pageantry in religious and court 
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ceremonials, the vassal Princes reconnected with the past glory and 
recreated, on a reduced scale, the ideal of Byzantine magnificence. 

In Ottoman History, Cantemir gives a succint description of the cere¬ 
monial stages of investiture (OH: 189 note 34). By contrast, in Descriptio 
Moldaviae he indulges in an ample and detailed narrative of the installa¬ 
tion and deposition of Moldavian Voivodes compared to the old custom 
of the land for election and consecration (DM: 152-172). 

Broadly considered, Cantemir's descriptions are accurate accounts 
based not only on the knowledge of the court protocol, but grounded upon 
his direct experience as the protagonist of the installation ceremony to the 
position of ruler of Moldavia. After Cantemir, certain European historians 
and travelers had sporadically printed excerpts from his descriptions. 
Given the documentary value of the material, we consider the described 
ceremonials still significant to be extensively reproduced below. 

During the epoch of early Moldavian Princes, there was the rule of 
hereditary succession to the throne and the enthronement was per¬ 
formed with a simple proclamation. In the course of time, a lawful elec¬ 
tion required the votes of the boyars and then more ceremonial features 
were added. 

The newly elected Prince was introduced to the solemn assembly at 
the royal palace, composed of the boyars and a great number of military 
officers. After pronouncing his speech of acceptance, the Prince on horse¬ 
back and the alay of boyars and soldiers led by the clergy headed to the 
cathedral. The Prince was welcome by the Metropolitan, then he entered 
the church, knelt before the altar and laid his head upon the holy table. The 
Metropolitan chanted the prayers once used at the coronation of Orthodox 
emperors and anointed his forehead with sacred chrism {eiusquefrontem 
sacro chrismate inungebat ). Then, in the middle of the church, the 
Metropolitan set the gold crown adorned with precious stones on his head, 
and the chorus intonated the hymn of praise to ixiidv sotlv. 

Cantemir deplores the changes that occurred in the ceremonial of 
enthronement due to the Turkish tyranny that ‘had disturbed everything’ 
(Turcarum tyrannide turbata sunt omnia). The boyars of the land had no 
longer the right to freely elect their ruler and the procedures of election 
had changed drastically following a complicated protocol of regulations. 

When the Grand Vezir is informed that the Prince of Moldavia had 
expired or when he decides to replace the incumbent ruler for an assumed 
fault or even on ground of personal hatred, he looks for a successor amid 
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the royal Princes or boyars. If the times are peaceful, he promises the 
throne to the candidate who pays the largest sum of money, but if war is 
threatening, he promises the throne to a candidate loyal to the Porte and 
eminent in military virtues. After the Grand Vezir agrees with the candi¬ 
date on the gifts and other obligatory conditions, he is given a promissory 
letter from the candidate for the amount of money that must be paid, and 
notifies the Sultan through a telhis formulated in the following manner: 

Since the present Voivode of Moldavia oppresses beyond measure the 
subjects of Your Majesty, the boyars were forced to flee to neighboring 
countries to escape persecution; some of them came here and implored 
Your Mercifulness against their cruel master (DM: 156}. 

In case this sort of guilt cannot be proved, they fabricate false accusa¬ 
tions against the incumbent ruler, for instance, he had not paid the tribute 
in time, or he procrastinated in executing the imperial orders. 

As this behavior is contrary to Your Majesty and the empire's interest, 
[writes the Vezir], I have considered - if Your Majesty agrees - the above- 
mentioned Voivode should be deposed and replaced with... [new name] 
whom I know to be a righteous man, loyal, honest and worthy of this 
favor. (DM: 156} 

If the Sultan is pleased with the proposition, and neither Kizlar Agasi 
nor other dignitaries oppose it, he inscribes on the margin of the pro¬ 
posal mucibince amel oluna. Soon after, the Grand Vezir calls the chosen 
candidate to come at night to his court. When he arrives, the Vezir' s 
Kethiida welcomes him and invites him to wait in his private chamber. 
After bowing to each other, Kethiida Bey explains to him the reason he 
was summoned to come. His master, the Grand Vezir, had informed the 
Sultan of the faithful services his father and the candidate himself had 
performed for the benefit of the Ottoman Empire, and had obtained for 
him the nomination as the Voivode of Moldavia. Therefore, Kethiida Bey 
advises the Prince to prove himself a man capable of faithful services 
(fidelibusque servitiis se virum ostendat), and not to ever embarrass the 
Vezir in front of the Padi$ah because of negligence and disloyalty. So spo¬ 
ken, he leaves the room and heads to the Vezir' s office to announce the 
candidate to the Moldavian throne has arrived and awaits orders. Soon 
after, the Vezir orders the Kapicdar Kethiidasi to introduce the candidate 
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into his chamber. Before entering the arz odasi, the Prince rests for a 
short while in the waiting room, until the Vezir’s court attendants line up 
on both sides of the room and salute him. Then, he is invited to go into 
the vezirial chamber and kissing the hand of the Vezir who is seated on 
cushions, he remains standing whilst the Kethiida stands at the Vezir’s 
right. The Vezir solemnly salutes the Prince with Ho$ geldin Bey, and 
exhorts him as following: 

The most glorious, most righteous and most benevolent our Padi$ah is 
aware that the Voivode who has ruled Moldavia to the present is negli¬ 
gent in executing the orders and oppresses his subjects, wherewith has 
ordered to be removed from his dominion. Since I know that you are a 
good and honest man loyal to the Ottoman Emperor, I asked His Majesty 
that you replace the incumbent ruler. So the Most Magnanimous 
Emperor approved my request and condescended to give you the 
Principality of Moldavia. 

Your duty shall be to honor, with loyalty, the great favor the Emperor 
has bestowed on you, having the same friends as we have and the same 
enemies as we have; to rule with kindness over your subjects, to defend 
the righteous and to refuse mercy to those who commit felonies; to be 
satisfied with that much of the country's revenues as the laws and land 
customs have prescribed to the rulers, and moreover, to extort nothing 
by force from your people; and to send in due time the harac and the 
pe$ke$ you owe to the Porte. If you will accomplish all these, you will 
enjoy forever the goodwill of the Emperor, but if you will act adversely, 
you ought to know that your end will be miserable (DM: 158). 

The Prince answers in Turkish if he knows the language, otherwise the 
chief dragoman translates his words. In his response, the Prince thanks for 
the undeserved favor the Sovereign had extended to him, and pledges to 
respect all the conditions imposed, and to willingly expend his forces and 
life in the service of His Imperial Majesty. The Vezir orders the Kapicdar 
Kethiidasi to do the honors. The Kethiida brings in the kaftan, hands it to 
the new Voivode to kiss it and clothes him with it. So arrayed with the robe 
of honor, the Prince approaches the Vezir, kisses his hand and the lap of his 
garment and introduces his Kethiida, asking the Vezir to protect and 
defend his steward. If the Vezir agrees, he says Ne ho$! Immediately the 
Prince's Kethiida is robed with a kaftan of second rank. 

Now the Voivode kisses for the third time the Vezir’s hand and with¬ 
out uttering a word exits the vezirial arz odasi, and goes directly to the 
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Kethiida’s office. Soon after the Kethiida comes in, congratulates the 
Prince, treats him with coffee and $erbet, and both have a polite conver¬ 
sation about the current affairs of state. On leaving, he orders the Prince 
to be perfumed with burning incense in token of farewell, and the Prince 
kisses his hand. Meanwhile, the royal suite on horseback and on foot 
formed of twenty-four Cavuscs, four Sdtirs, together with the Vezir 
Agalari and ipagalari wait in the court. The Prince mounts a richly 
adorned horse and the entire alay moves out of the Vezir's court in the 
following order: four Alay Qavu$u guards in front, the Qavu$lar Emini 

m 

with at least twenty-four regular Qavu$e s, the Agalar and Ipagalan, then 
the Prince on horseback flanked by four $atirs (two walking ahead and 
two on sides to support his legs]. The Kethiida rides beside the Prince. 
The procession is closed by Moldavian boyars and Greek nobles, rela¬ 
tives and friends of the Prince. 

The alay goes out of the city through Bahfe Kapi and heads for Fener 
to the Great Church of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Along the road, 
Christian and Muslim onlookers stand still and bow in respect with their 
hands crossed on the chest. If the procession passes by the Yeniperi Gate, 
the sentries line up to salute the Prince with the same protocol as suited to 
the Vezir. Lowering the lap of their garment, they stand with the right hand 
on the chest and bow their head. When the alay arrives at the Patriarchal 
Church, the Turks in the Prince’s alay are ordered to wait in the street. The 
Prince comes into the court of the church, he dismounts on a platform 
placed there for this purpose (ad lapidem huic precipue ceremoniae desti¬ 
nation), while the Qavu$es hail their ceremonious acclamations: 

Hak taala padisahimiza ve bey efendimize, 

Qokyillar omurler versin, devletile, gokya$a! (DM: 160] 

The assembly of Metropolitans, Bishops and priests come out to the 
outer gate to salute the Prince. The Patriarch welcomes and blesses him 
at the door of the church. The chorus intonates the hymn to a^iov eotlv, 
the Prince enters the church and walks up to the throne reserved for the 
Moldavian Voivodes, while the protodeacon chants ra^ ekxsvck; prayer 
wishing him ‘to be crowned with virtues, follow the Lord’s guidance and 
to crush under his heels the enemies and opponents.’ Then, the 
Patriarch, with four or more Metropolitans, walk up to the altar. The 
Prince approaches the altar, kneels and lays his head upon the holy table. 
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The Patriarch covers his head with a homopher, recites the prayers that 
were performed at the coronation of Byzantine emperors, and anoints 
him with the sacred chrism [recitatisque iis, quae olim in coronatione 
imperatorum praelegebantur, precibus, sacro crysmate ungit). 

Once the ritual of anointment is completed, the Voivode stands up 
and returns to the throne. The chorus sings the noXv/poviov, lifting up 
prayers for long life and divine protection. The Patriarch steps down 
from the altar and delivers a brief oration praising the Prince’s virtues 
and advising him to defend the justice and the Church. Following the ser¬ 
mon, the chorus intonates again the noXvxpoviov. When the religious 
service is over, the Patriarch and the Prince with entire entourage come 
out of the church. The Patriarch blesses the Prince, who kisses his right 
hand, and leads him to the aforesaid platform [ad praedictum lapidem). 
They exchange salutations, then the Prince mounts his horse and rides 
outside the church court where he meets the Turkish suite. Immediately, 
the Qavu$es hail their usual acclamations and the Prince returns to his 
palace in the same order of procession as before. Arriving at the palace, 
he invites in the officers of the Turkish retinue, treats them with coffee 
and sweets, and gives them little gifts. Wishing him good and happy 
days, the officers with their men return to the Vezir's court. 

Next day, the Patriarch with the Metropolitans and the entire Greek 
nobility, together with some friendly envoys of foreign countries, visit 
the Prince to congratulate him for his investiture. On the following days, 
the Prince is busy paying the debts he incurred in obtaining the princi¬ 
pality as well as the gifts nicely defined by the Turks as pe$ke$ or ‘good¬ 
will offerings' ( donaria ) that in fact are extorted proportional to their 
insatiable greed [pro insatiabili sua avaritia). As soon as he pays half of 
the debts, he is honored with the insignia of the dominion, two tugs and 
a sancak. 

On the scheduled day, Miralem Aga, the keeper of insignia, gathers 
the suite of court attendants assigned to the ceremony. Meanwhile, the 
Prince sends to Bab-i Hiimayun his deputies and boyars, clothed in full 
dress and riding horses decorated with beautiful trappings. They are 
welcome by the Miralem who calls in the imperial music tabilhane 
appointed to the Prince. The musicians start to beat the drums and play 
the pipes and other instruments common to the Turks. The procession 
moves out in this order: the Qavu$e s lined up in pairs, the Vezir Agalari 
dressed up in formal garb also in pairs, the boyars with the Prince’s 
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Kethiida, and closing the parade rides Miralem carrying the unfurled 
standard and the two tugs, followed by the mehter music. 

While the parade is moving across the city, the sentries line up along 
the streets and salute the imperial insignia, namely the two tugs and the 
sancak, by lowering the lap of their garment and crosssing the hands 
over the chest. Finally arriving at the Prince’s palace, Miralem Aga is wel¬ 
come on the porch by the Prince and his courtiers. Bowing in respect, the 
Miralem hands the sancak and the tugs to the Prince voicing his good 
wishes Allah taala mubarek eyleye! The Voivode takes the sancak, kisses 
it with respect and forwards it to his Sancakdar. Then he invites Miralem 
Aga into the reception room, treats him according to the Turkish custom 
with coffee and sweets, adorns him with a samur lined cloak and dis¬ 
misses him with the customary bahpip. Miralem Aga returns to the Porte 
with the court stewards, but the mehter remains with the Prince and 
plays the nevbet suite for the watchmen at ikindi time. 

Cantemir proudly remarks that the honor of sharing the services of 
a tabilhane in the city of the Sultans was solely accorded to the Princes 
of the Danubian Principalities, for no Papa was allowed to avail himself 
of a mehter band as long as he was stationed within the walls of the 
imperial city. His observation stresses once more the exceptional con¬ 
sideration the Ottomans had extended to the Romanian Princes that 
were invested with the Porte protocol as vassals of the Ottoman Sultan, 
and concomitantly were consecrated with the traditional rites of the 
Byzantine emperors. 

After spending a few days in dispatching his affairs with the court 
and paying the demanded sum of money, the Prince lets the Vezir know 
through his Kethiida that he is ready for the installation ceremony and 
asks permission to appear before the Sultan and return to his country. 

The day of the ceremony is scheduled either on Sunday or Tuesday, 
the day when the great divan of the Vezir assembles in court to hear 
cases and complaints. The Prince comes to the imperial palace with his 
boyars. After the divan is over, he is ordered to wait with his company 
positioned in line between the outer vault of the reception room and the 
door to the inner vault called kubbe. 

The Grand Vezir with other Vezirs and Kadiaskers proceed toward 
the imperial chamber of the Sultan. When they pass the Prince, he 
salutes each of them with deference. The Grand Vezir informs the Sultan 
of the issues previously discussed in divan and other state matters, and 
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notifies the sovereign of the request of his servant [servum eius ) the 
Moldavian Voivode, asking permission to leave and return to his coun¬ 
try. If the Sultan approves, Kapicilar Kethudasi, conveys the Sultan's deci¬ 
sion to the Voivode, and Muhzir Aga adorns him with the head ornament 
kuka. Then Ba$ Defterdar arrays him with the royal robe and gives kaf¬ 
tans of lesser value to the twenty-seven boyars in his suite. Thus 
adorned, two Kapicibapis and four of his boyars support him by armpits 
and lead him to the Sultan's audience hall, arz odasi. As soon as he steps 
over the threshold, the Prince prostrates himself to the ground thrice 
and stands upright in the middle of the hall. The Sultan from his throne 
turns toward the Vezir who stands with crossed hands at his right, and 
beckons him to exhort the Prince. The Vezir bows to the ground before 
the Sultan, then addresses the Voivode in this manner: 

Senin sadakatin ve istikametin izhar-i haziret padi$ah-i alempendh efen- 
di huzuri olmakla, sana Bogdan voyvodahgin ihsan buyurdular. imdi sen 
dahi sadakat ve istikamet He hizmet-i padi$ahide bulunup veferman meta 
$eriflerine itaat ve inkiyad ve reaya-i padi$ah-i husrevani hifz u perefiyet ve 
etrafi du^mandan vaki olan akbar-i saymakdur ve dikkat-i mevfur eylesin, 
ilia sen bilursin ki taksiratma bir vechile cevabe kadir olamazsin. (DM: 
164-166) 

If the Voivode knows Turkish, his answer is shortly thus: 

Adaletli ve merhametli padipahimm hizmeti aliyelerinde var kudretimi 
sarfeylemek can u ba$ uzre, heman nazar-i ayin-i hilmayunleri bu aciz ben- 
delerinin uzerindendur eylemeyeler. (DM: 166) 

Stepping backward, the Voivode is walked out of the audience hall 
by the Kapiciba$i with the same pomp as at his arrival. Meanwhile, Biiyuk 
Mirahor stands ready at the inner gate of the court, along an Arabian 
horse with a shining gold and gem studded bridle, covered with trap¬ 
pings decorated in Phrygian gold and silver patterns; on the left side of 
the saddle hangs his sword and on the right the topuz. Two Yedekgis hold 
the horse, beside them stand two Akkiilahhs and as many Peyks. The 
Voivode, mounting the imperial horse waits for the Vezir to come out, 
and orders his boyars to stay at his left; he salutes the Grand Vezir and 
his Vezirs passing on by bowing his head while holding the arms crossed 
on his chest; they respond nodding back to him. 
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After the Vezirs and dignitaries retreat to their palaces, the Voivode 
proceeds from the court with the mehter, Peyks and Akkulahlis, heading 
directly to the church of the Patriarchate where he is welcome again by the 
Patriarch and clergy with the same solemn honors as previously described. 
The Voivode takes off the kuka when he enters the church and puts it on 
back when he comes out of the church. This second visit to the Patriarchate 
church has rather a political purpose than a religious meaning. 

Departing from the Patriarchate, the Voivode rides with the cortege 
of Ag alar to his palace. After receiving the customary gifts, the imperial 
officers return to the court except for the Peyks and Akkulahlis who 
remain with the Prince's household. Next day, Reis Efendi sends the 
Voivode the formal imperial document beautifully calligraphed in gold¬ 
en letters ( diploma aureis Uteris ), and orders him to leave as soon as pos¬ 
sible for his country (DM: 166). 

Upon his departure, the Porte assigns an officer from the higher 
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ranks of enderun-i humayun known as Iskemle Agasi to escort the Prince 
to his country and officially install the Prince on the throne of Moldavia. 
iskemle Agasi heads the Prince’s travel escort with a Kapicibapi and four 
ordinary Kapicis, the usual Qavu$es, two $atirs, more Peyks and 
Akkulahlis, and the official tabilhane appointed by the Vezir. 

On the day before leaving Istanbul, the Voivode asks the Vezir' s per¬ 
mission to bid him farewell. So soon as he obtains his consent, he heads 
to the Vezir 1 s court with his attendants and few boyars. The Vezir’s 
Kethuda welcomes him and leads him to the Vezir 1 s office. The Vezir 
admonishes him to remain loyal, reminds him of the preceding ordi¬ 
nances, and gives him some new instructions. The Voivode responds 
graciously, asks for the Vezir 1 s protection and generosity for his atten¬ 
dants and boyars, and kisses the Vezir 1 s hand. Therewith, the Vezir 
grants him permission to leave, wishing him well with these words: 
Goreyim seni, var saglik He! Allah taala i$ini dsart eyleye! At his orders, the 
Voivode is clothed with izin kaftani (valedictoria toga), bids farewell to 
the Vezir's Kethuda, and returns on horseback to his palace with his 
suite. In case he wants to pay farewell visits to other Vezirs, he must do 
this at night lest the Grand Vezir should suspect he might have other 
powerful protectors at the Porte. 

The following day, the newly instated Voivode leaves the imperial 
city with great alay and pomp. The Moldavian horsemen ride at the head 
of the cortege carrying the royal banner. Then comes the Moldavian mil- 
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itary band comprised of drums and trumpets, followed by a white flag 
carried as sign of peace and submission, and the two tugs conferred by 
the Porte. The Voivode’s Kethudas and boyars ride on horseback, flanked 
on both sides by a line of £avu$es. Behind them follow about seven led 
horses adorned with trappings embroidered in Phrygian design, sur¬ 
rounded by six $atirs of the royal house and two imperial $atirs. After 
them rides the Voivode on horseback, wearing royal vestments and the 
kuka. Whenever he mounts, two Peyks hold the horse’s head and two 
Yedeks hold the stirrups. 

iskemle Agasi rides in procession at the Voivode’s left which is a place 
of honor for the Turks, and Sancak Agasi rides with the imperial sancak at 
his right. Behind the Voivode are placed the house attendants and guards 
carrying three unfurled sancaks of which the one in the center is an alem 
type banner with the crescent symbol on the spike, whereas the others 
two are decorated with gilded round knobs. After those comes the tabil- 
hane with big drums and shrill-sounded surles making a deafening noise. 
Closing the procession are the servants of the imperial officers. 

Along the journey the cortege proceeds quite orderly and makes sev¬ 
eral stopovers. Any time they enter a town or a village, the fovu^es 
march ahead on foot and hail their conventional acclamations whilst the 
tabilhane plays ceremonial music. Two favu^es and a Voivode’s atten¬ 
dant have the duty to go ahead to the next konak to procure housing and 
food, and two additional Kapicis are assigned to hold the Prince’s stirrups 
when he mounts and dismounts. 

On the road, all necessary procedures are executed 'at the pleasure 
and will of the Prince' (ad lubitum voluntatemque principis ). The imperial 
attendants have orders to fully obey the Voivode ‘as if he were the Grand 
Vezir himself (si ipse supremus vesirius esset). In case that a Turkish atten¬ 
dant behaved insolently and disobeyed him, the Prince had to turn him 
over to the Be$li Agasi to be punished or even to his superior officers. 

When the procession arrives at Galatz, the first city on Moldavian soil, 
they are joined by the boyars from the nearby areas of Lower and Upper 
Moldavia. Heading toward Jassy, the Voivode hears complaints from ordi¬ 
nary people and rules many legal cases. Approaching one mile out of 
Jassy, the appointed Kaimakams together with the boyars, military offi¬ 
cers and townsmen come to welcome him. The Prince seated on his horse 
allows them to kiss his hand and the royal garment. Then he enters the 
city with ceremonial pomp and arrives at the church Saint Nicholas. 
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In Ottoman History , Cantemir emphasizes that the new Prince was, 
indeed, anointed by the Moldavian Metropolitan with the sacred chrism 
in the Saint Nicholas church only if he had not been inaugurated by the 
Constantinopolitan Patriarch. This situation had occurred whether the 
Prince was installed at Edirne, the temporary imperial residence, or the 
Patriarch of Constantinople was absent from the city (OH: 189 note 34]. 
Otherwise, the Metropolitan and the prelates welcome the Prince at the 
church Saint Nicholas for a brief and formal visit. Then he is met by the 
Turkish alay in the street with aloft acclamations and at the sounds of 
mehter music. 

The new Voivode rides in procession to the imperial palace and 
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immediately enters the great divan room led by Iskemle Agasi, walks up 
and stands before the three-step throne set there. The boyars are seated 
on their chairs, then the military commanders and the rich merchants of 
the city are introduced into the room. Observing solemn silence, iskemle 
Agasi hands the imperial decree hiikum fermani also called the mandate 
of dominion (imperatorium mandatum, hiikum fermani, mandatum 
dominii dictum] to the Divan Efendisi, who is a Turkish secretary 
employed by the Prince (DM: 172). 

Cantemir reproduces the content of the hukiim fermani as follows: 

To all of you, grand boyars and dignitaries of the country, bishops, 
higher officials of Moldavia, horsemen and foot soldiers, and all My sub¬ 
jects and servants, the days of your life be felicitous to the end! 

When you will receive this all-powerful mandate of Our Illustrious 
Imperial Majesty to whom the whole world submits, you shall take cog¬ 
nizance that in such year and month [effective date of nomination] Our 
boundless Magnanimity has esteemed the loyalty and good services of 
the most noble of the Princes of the believers in Jesus and Grand Magnate 
of the Christian nation [name of Prince], and we have considered him 
good and worthy of Our Mercifulness and Clemency and greatly merito¬ 
rious of Our Benevolence. Wherewith We have mercifully and graciously 
honored and bestowed on him the rule of Moldavia. We forcefully com¬ 
mand him to take fatherly care of the boyars of all rank, district overseers 
and all his subjects, to defend and help them; to promptly execute Our 
orders and to perform, by all means, loyal and honest services for Our 
Majesty. 

We order you boyars to entirely obey and submit to the Prince and to 
execute diligently and without delay his orders coming from Our com¬ 
mand. In case that a subject [of the Prince] would behave insolently and 
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obstinately refuse to obey his orders, of whatsoever standing be, the 
Prince shall punish his malice and obstinacy by sword or any other 
means of castigation and punishment he find becoming. 

Therefore, you boyars must recognize the abovementioned Prince as 
your master and ruler installed and placed above all of you by Our 
Majesty. Hence you should refrain from conspiring against his authority, 
and put your whole trust in the Emperor's sacrosanct seal (validated 
inscription of the Emperor's name on tugra). 

Issued in Istanbul in the year... and month... (DM: 170-172) 

The Divan Efendisi reads the ferman with a loud voice, sentence by 
sentence, which the Great Postelnik carefully translates it to the assembly 
into native tongue. 

As the ferman is read, the boyars exclaim in one voice: The imperial 
mandate be executed! Then Iskemle Agasi adorns the Prince with the 
honor hilat he had brought with him, and helps him with his right hand 
to be seated on the throne. At this moment, the guns are fired and the 
Qavu$es chant their uplifting acclamations. So installed on the throne [ita 
in solio confirmatus princeps ), the Voivode gives iskemle Agasi a robe of 
honor lined with samur and ordinary kaftans to Divan Efendisi and the 
Postelnik. The Metropolitan wishes the Voivode good fortune, blesses 
him and kisses his hand. Then the Prince receives the clergy, boyars, 
notables and officers to kiss his hand. Finally, Iskemle Agasi is led by the 
courtiers to a suitable lodging to stay overnight. 

Next day, the boyars gather in assembly, the Voivode comes and sits 
on the throne. He calls upon the boyars who one by one file up in order 
of their rank; he either promotes or dismisses them, but is not allowed 
by the law of the land to demote them. For the rest, he can decide on 
their fate ‘as no one in the whole world were above him' [si neminem in 
toto orbe se agnosceret superiorem). After he resolves other matters, the 
Prince with all boyars accompany iskemle Agasi and his attendants out of 
city for about thousand paces distance in parade. Then the Prince’s 
cortege returns to Jassy. 

Cantemir’s narrative evidences the symbolism of ancient Eastern 
Christian rites of enthronement in parallel with the Ottoman installation 
ritual and ceremonial rules. The reenactment of the Byzantine rites on 
the holy ground of the Patriarchal Church was a nostalgic evocation of a 
glorious, yet extinct past. The solemn ceremonial represented a memo¬ 
rial substitution, entirely detached from historical and political reality. 
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In contrast, the Ottoman ceremony of investiture framed the symbolic 
actions and codified gestures of traditional rituals within legal agree¬ 
ments and political obligations to be honored by both parties. The instal¬ 
lation procedures encompassed the historical acts into the political real¬ 
ity of the present. 

For state and political reasons, the Porte had accorded exceptional 
privileges to the Princes of the Danubian Principalities and allowed the 
double ceremony of inauguration to take place in the Ottoman capital. 
The Ottoman Sultan and the respective Voivode were bound to respect 
the covenant between the House of Osman and Wallachian and 
Moldavian Principalities. By the emblematic act of the double-featured 
installation, the Porte recognized the royal past of the native Romanian 
Princes and integrated its significance in the Ottoman order of things. 

Once installed, the Voivode of Moldavia had complete power to issue 
laws, nominate civil and military dignitaries and even install and dismiss 
Bishops. He had absolute authority over his subjects to protect and defend 
the helpless, to punish and confiscate the property of the guilty, and even 
to sentence and execute the boyars guilty of crimes against the state and 
his person. Moreover, he was not accountable to his subjects and could 
assign civil and military dignities to those he liked and conversely termi¬ 
nate those he disliked. 

The Voivode's rights over the subjects of Moldavia were fully recog¬ 
nized by the Ottoman Porte, though he was obliged to account for the land 
revenues to the Porte. If he was denounced to the Vezir for shedding the 
blood of innocents, he was not judged, but if he was proven guilty for 
imposing heavy taxation on the population, he was punished with exile 
and confiscation of property. Only rebellion and refusal of paying the trib¬ 
ute drew the death sentence. However, if the Prince mitigated the Grand 
Vezir and other officials with gifts, had nothing to fear for his dignity and 
authority [sine metufacere licet). Once again, Cantemir stresses the power 
of gift giving and the goodwill services of a trustful advocate, capable to tilt 
over the scale of justice 'with the hands full' ( repletis evincere manibus). 

At the other end of the justice scale loomed the specter of downfall. 
The removal of the Voivodes by the Porte involved a detailed protocol and 
ceremonial process punctuated with dramatic features. Cantemir 
describes in chronological order the dismissal's course of action in 
Descriptio Moldaviae (DM: 186-197). 

As soon as the Grand Vezir decides to remove the Voivode of 
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Moldavia from the throne and obtains the Sultan's approval with a telhis, 
he keeps his plan secret for fear the agents of the incumbent ruler would 
alert their master. Then the Vezir’s Kethuda summons the newly desig¬ 
nated Voivode to come to his chamber at night dressed in disguised 
attire, orders him to choose his Kaimakams (two or three trustful 
Moldavian boyars), and to instruct them how to act in accordance with 
the imperial orders. Once the arrangement is set up, the Vezir delegates 
a Kapiciba$i to take to Moldavia the imperial decree to the incumbent 
Voivode and to bring him to Istanbul. At the same time, the newly desig¬ 
nated Voivode appoints a trusted attendant to accompany the Kapicibapi 
with letters and orders to his Kaimakams and the boyars of the country. 
Actually the Kapicibapi carries two imperial decrees, one addressed to 
the incumbent Voivode to be removed, the other to the Kaimakams cho¬ 
sen by the new ruler. 

The first mandate is usually formulated in this manner: 

Most eminent among the Princes of the people of Messiah and most glo¬ 
rious among the Magnates of the nation and flock of Jesus, former Voivode 
of Moldavia (deposed Princes were honored with the same titles as the rul¬ 
ing ones), the end of your life be felicitous! 

When you will receive this powerful mandate of Our Imperial and 
Glorious Majesty to whom the whole world submits, you shall know that 
because of your failure to fulfill your obligations and hesitation in execut¬ 
ing the orders of Our Imperial Majesty, you made yourself guilty of many 
accusations and punishments (sometimes death sentence might be also 
mentioned). Inasmuch as the Clemency and Mercifulness of Our Majesty 
toward you is endless, We have ordered the principality to be removed 
from you and to be given to your successor [name]. 

Therefore, you shall hasten to collect your family and your servants, 
together with your possessions without delaying an hour or instant, and 
immediately come to the Threshold of the Sublime Porte of Our Glorious 
Majesty. Beware not to think or act otherwise, and give credence to Our 
sacrosanct seal. 

Issued in the year... and month.... (DM: 188) 

The second mandate addressed to the Kaimakams is worded this 
way: 


Highly Eminent Men amidst the greatest of the nations of Messiah... 
[names of the appointed Kaimakams], the end of your life be felicitous! 
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When you will receive the present mandate of Our Imperial Majesty, 
you shall take cognizance we are apprised that your present Voivode... 
[name of the incumbent] delays in executing Our Orders, neglects fulfill¬ 
ing his duties toward Us, attends not to the welfare of his people and 
country, neither defends the interests of Our subjects and nor shows 
them justice and compassion, but instead oppresses and extorts them in 
many ways. 

For this reason, Our Infinite Clemency enhanced by Our Compassion 
for the people, has decreed the aforesaid Prince to be removed and taken 
to the Sublime Porte. Therefore, you must obey Our decree and deliver 
the named Prince to the Kapiciba$i together with his entire family, ser¬ 
vants and possessions, and beware lest someone behave insolently 
toward him, or dare to seize the smallest piece of his property. In turn, 
whatever the new Prince [name] will command you to do from Our man¬ 
date, you shall execute in entirety without any delay. Beware not to think 
and act otherwise, and have trust in Our sacrosanct seal. 

Issued in the year...and month.... (DM: 188-190] 

If the Turks fear the deposed Voivode would rise in rebellion or try 
to escape to a neighboring country, the Vezir sends specific orders to the 
Serasker of Babadag to assign a squad of soldiers to the Kapicibapi to cap¬ 
ture the dismissed Voivode and dispatch him to Istanbul under heavy 
guard. In case the process of dismissal is smoothly settled, the Kapicibapi 
carrying the orders proceeds as soon as possible with menzil horses to 
Jassy. On the road, he is cautious to conceal the actual purpose of his mis¬ 
sion, spreading rumors to be the messenger of some quite different 
affair. Arriving in Jassy before noon, when the boyars are gathered in 
divan, he heads directly to the royal palace and enters the divan hall, 
salutes the boyars and the Kaimakams appointed by the new Prince. He 
recognizes them since the new Prince's trusted attendant who traveled 
with him, disguised in Turkish attire, pointed his finger at the 
Kaimakams when they entered the assembly hall. The disguised scouter 
delivers them letters from his master. The Kapicibapi addresses the 
boyars with these words: 'Your Voivode has been replaced, you have to 
obey the imperial mandate and the orders of the new Voivode!' 

At last, the Voivode walks to the door of the hall to welcome the 
Kapicibapi who comes into the room. They bow to each other, then the 
Kapiciba orders the Voivode to ascend the throne for he must convey 
him the orders decreed by the Emperor. Though the Voivode knows that 
his downfall has come, he sits down and declares: 'The commandment of 
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the Magnanimous and All Glorious Emperor be done!' Then the 
Kapiciba$i hands th eferman to the Voivode who kisses it, touches it with 
his mouth and forehead, and gives it to the Divan Efendisi to read it. 
While this reads the decree aloud, the Voivode, the Kapiciba$i and the 
boyars stand. 

After the reading, the Kapicibapi respectfully takes the Voivode by 
his armpits and orders him to come down from the throne and sit in a 
smaller chair. The Voivode, facing the Kapicibagi, ‘proclaims his bounde- 
less gratitude indebted to the Magnanimous Sovereign for He had not 
destroyed his worthless servant but He had reprimanded him gently, 
recognizes his fault and accepts with serene heart whatsoever His 
Majesty determines for him; yet, he despairs not of the clemency of His 
Majesty, and expects to regain the favor of the Turkish high dignitaries.' 

In the foregoing recount, Cantemir omits to mention the dramatic 
momentum when the Kapiciba$i, after the reading of th eferman, lays the 
kara mahrama on the right shoulder of the Voivode in sign of disgrace. 
The Ottoman officer utters the fatal word mazul\ A plain kerchief of black 
wool displayed in such a theatrical gesture, marama neagra (Romanian 
for kara mahrama ) is echoed in Romanian chroniclers and folklore as a 
metaphor of royal disgrace. 

The Kapiciba$i leaves the dishonored Voivode in the care of the 
boyars for three days and orders them to prepare horses, carriages and 
everything necessary for the journey. Meanwhile, the Prince withdraws 
to his palace, though he still maintains his intact authority to order and 
forbid things as he had done before. If any of the boyars dares to offend 
his honor, the Prince is entitled to smash his bones with the topuz or put 
him to the sword, for he cannot be accused of commiting a crime by 
killing the subjects who violated his authority. 

When the voyage preparations are completed, the dismissed Prince 
with his family and possessions leave the city with a retinue of atten¬ 
dants through the town’s back gate, not on horseback, but riding a car¬ 
riage on the way to Istanbul. The boyars and military leaders on horse¬ 
back join him about a mile distance. There they dismount, kiss his hand 
and bow to him as if as he would still be the ruler of the country, and bid 
him farewell. On his turn, the Prince thanks them for the respect they 
showed to him and urges them to obey the orders of the Sultan and sub¬ 
mit to the new Voivode. Afterwards, the boyars return to Jassy leaving 
behind two of their attendants assigned to procure housing and food for 
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the Prince and his companions on the journey. Riding along the convoy, 
the Kapiciba$i is careful not to let the dismissed Voivode cross path with 
the new one on the road. 

As soon as the mazul Voivode crosses the Danube, he is allowed to 
send ahead some of his attendants to the Vezir's court and to his friends 
with the purpose to regain the benevolence of the Porte dignitaries. If 
the attendants are able to appease the greed of the men in power with 
gifts, they obtain an order for the Kapiciba$i to take the Prince to his 
mansion house. In case they fail, the Kapicibapi rests a while when he 
reaches the outskirts of the imperial city, then sends word to the Vezir's 
Kethiida through one of his men that he had brought the prince, and 
awaits for the Vezir's orders on what to do with him. If the Voivode is 
accused of a grave crime, or the Turks want to extort more money from 
him, he is ordered to keep the Prince under guard. On a more gentle 
treatment, the Prince is detained at the Kapicibap’s or Ba$baki Kulu’s 
lodging. But, if the Padipah is angry with him, the Prince is taken to Yedi 
Rule where he is jailed under strict imperial orders. Once detained, he 
cannot obtain his freedom unless he pays a large sum of money along 
with important gifts. 

The mazul Prince lives afterwards free from discomfort in his man¬ 
sion, enjoys the same privileges as before, and expects to seize an auspi¬ 
cious occasion to obtain again the rule of the country. The Prince still 
occupies the reserved royal chair in the Greek Patriarchal church and his 
spouse has her own high chair in the pronaos of the church. Besides, he 
can build a house the way he pleases, decorate it in a luxurious style and 
have social relationships with the envoys of European states without 
apprehension, for the Turks believe that a person living in Istanbul could 
not be able to devise a plot against the interests of the Ottoman Porte. 
Thus the deposed Voivode goes around the city, accompanied by at least 
four attendants, rides a splendidly adorned horse, and he and his ser¬ 
vants can wear garments of any color unlike the common Christians sub¬ 
jects that are restricted to wear specific colors. Any time the Prince 
comes to the Vezir's court, he dismounts on the platform [ad lapidem), is 
greeted by the Kethiida and other officials with ‘Voivode’ title, then is 
treated with coffee and sweets. In brief, he is given the same honors the 
Turks show to ruling Princes. 

Evidently, the above section is an autobiographic expose of 
Dimitrie’s social life in Istanbul after he was deposed in 1693 at the end 
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of a three-week rule. Further, he evokes with nostalgia few additional 
privileges given to the mazuls in older times. In the past, writes he, the 
Porte gave a pension of about five to ten sovereigns to the deposed 
Voivodes and their descendants, but later on this rule had been aban¬ 
doned. Even so, the mazul Prince and his attendants are exempt of taxes, 
and he is allowed to openly bring wine for the needs of his court, but is 
not permitted to sell it. 

As it is wellknown, the life of a mazul Voivode was supposed to be 
full of pleasures and entertainment blended with a continuous activity of 
political schemes and intrigues devised in secrecy, in private mansions 
and behind the curtains of state offices. Indeed, it was a good life for the 
dismissed Prince who was rich. He had property in the Ottoman capital 
and friends and supporters amongst the influential officials. There were 
plenty of bankers in the city, eager to lend money to the Prince, to fund 
his plans of regaining the throne, expecting to be repaid with interest 
and favors. The rich Princes of the Danubian Principalities had their 
retreat mansions in Fener and palaces on the Bosporus, in Ortakoy and 
Kuruf e§me. In many cases, the palaces were given to the Princes by the 
Turkish authorities and were inherited by their heirs, and eventually 
were sold and bought, passing into other hands or were confiscated by 
the state for political reasons. For a mazul Prince who was poor, life after 
being deposed was not comfortable after all, since he was abandoned by 
friends and hunted by creditors. His downfall from power nearly 
reduced him to the status of a beggar as he certainly spent a sad time on 
the banks of the Bosporus, remembering the bygone happiness and 
wealth. 

After being deposed, Prince Dimitrie Cantemir enjoyed days of bliss 
and resourceful creativity in the imperial city. He continued his studies, 
wrote important books on philosophy and metaphysics, a treatise on 
music, philosophical dialogues and ethic disputations, and hermetic lit¬ 
erature. His political dreams and personal struggle to obtain the domin¬ 
ion of Moldavia moved into the shadowy background of his existence as 
he occupied the stage of intellectual enlightenment. Young Prince 
Cantemir became a world scholar and luminary who relentlessly 
endeavored to embrace the West and the East in his enlightened vision 
of the world. 
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CROSSWAYS EAST AND WEST 


Cantemir was an adept of European ideas and Western philosophy 
as much as he was an Ottoman by habits and way of living. His intellec¬ 
tual thinking was rooted in classical studies and in the philosophical 
thought of the ancient Greek civilization and Latin medieval culture that 
had been filtered through Byzantine interpretations. In Moldavia, he had 
Greek teachers and was surrounded by a court entourage of boyars and 
attendants originary from Fener beside Moldavian natives. In the 
Ottoman capital, he was comfortable, entertaining the powerful Ottoman 
Beys in the palace on the Bosporus and indulging in Turkish customs and 
emblematic etiquette. Most of all, he felt at home in Fener, at the resi¬ 
dence of Wallachian and Moldavian Princes, and in the academic envi¬ 
ronment of the Great School. Crossing over ethnic and social conven¬ 
tions, Dimitrie formed intellectual and political relations with the Greek 
Beys of Fener and established diplomatic ties with the foreign envoys to 
the Sublime Porte. The gates of the Ottoman capital opened to invite him 
to the feast of splendors flowing incessantly from East and West. 

During the period he lived in Istanbul, Dimitrie Beyzade went 
through definite rites of passage in his political career. At first, he was a 
hostage for his father, Constantin Cantemir, the Voivode of Moldavia; at 
his father's death he was elected Voivode of Moldavia by the court 
boyars and shortly after was declared mazul and taken to the imperial 
capital; he was assigned Kethilda of his brother Antioch, ruler of 
Moldavia; finally, he assiduously sought the throne of Moldavia and his 
pursuit culminated with the official nomination and installation as the 
Voivode of Moldavia by the Porte. These experiences yielded the Prince 
a wide perspective of the Ottoman political power and governing sys¬ 
tem, and enhanced the Prince's education, enlightenment and dreaming 
of world grandeur. Dimitrie's status of Prince of Moldavia constantly 
appeared in his signature spelled in Latin: loannes Demetrius, 
Constantini Kantemir Princeps Terrarum Moldaviae. 
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As a rehin, young Dimitrie was treated according to his princely rank 
and was favored to pursue his multiple studies in history, philosophy at 
the Greek Academy and to study Islamic sciences and Turkish music in 
private. He was surrounded by teachers, attendants and servants, had 
the liberty to move around the city, to visit mentors and friends at the 
Porte and in their mansions, and to engage in political plans for the 
future. Definitely, he underwent restrictions in traveling, lodging and 
court etiquette, though he received the privileges accorded to the sons of 
the ruling Hospodars and vassals to the Ottoman Empire. With regard to 
the limitations imposed on official hostages, he makes no clear note in 
his writings of the strenuous conditions related to his hostage status. 
Surely, young Cantemir was restricted to live in certain quarters of the 
city and was not permitted to travel away to other places or countries, 
inasmuch as his movements were certainly observed and constantly 
reported in conformity with the regulations and customs of the Porte. On 
the other hand, he enjoyed the protection of the Ottoman dignitaries, 
friends of his father, and thanks to his demure manners and knowledge 
of Turkish was able to call on the palace officers in their offices. Whether 
Dimitrie Beyzade had resented the constraints of hostage status, has 
remained hidden in his overall condemnation of the Tree tyranny' inflict¬ 
ed by the Turks. Young Dimitrie kept to himself the indignations he pre¬ 
sumably experienced, and concealed the inevitable frustrations and hid¬ 
den conflicts he had encountered, assuming an enigmatic and superior 
stance in the social setting of Fener that seemed to him a 'Turkicized 
Greece' (Grecia turcita). In spite of his recognized intellectual superiori¬ 
ty, the Moldavian Prince was confronted with dangerous situations com¬ 
ing from many sides and had to find safety crossing over the obstacles 
and ambushes set by the enemies of his family. 

The next brief status of mazul passed rather unbeknown, since the 
Prince's life in Istanbul progressed steadily on the adventurous pathway 
of his ambitions. He was able to resume his studies and activities, wrote 
books, purchased a palace on the Bosporus, married Princess Cassandra 
Cantacuzino in Jassy and integrated in the political and social fabric of 
the city knowing the easy ways through the labyrinth of imperial offices. 
He was a keen observer of events and a profound examiner of human 
mores and actions, and thus discovered how to obtain what his heart 
desired by manipulating the official resources he had access to and using 
his intellect and imagination in creating his own intricate schemes. 
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Next, as the official Kethuda of his elder brother Antioch, he was 
capable to extend his political and social relations beyond the Fener 
quarters, to the cosmopolitan society of Western diplomats and their 
delegates. Dimitrie Beyzade was exceptionally crafty in cultivating 
important relationships and pondered in his mind the significance of 
each bit of news he collected in informal conversations with men of 
political power, and kept his eyes fixed on his political goal. Soon he was 
an independent and arduous candidate to the Moldavian Principality, 
planning to earn the nomination. Finally, in November 1710, he was 
installed as the Voivode of Moldavia. 

Dimitrie Cantemir, now Hospodar of Moldavia, had an idealistic 
vision of the future of his country and family. He aspired to establish a 
hereditary monarchy for his successors and eventually to unify the 
Principalities under one single rule, and above all to free Moldavia from 
'the tyranny of the Turks/ For centuries, Europeans had perceived the 
Turkish danger of military and political power as The Wrath of God that 
menaced the heart of Christendom and their territories. After the failed 
second siege of Vienna, the defeat of Turkish forces at Zenta, and the 
peace treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, the Christian peoples subject to the 
Ottoman empire nourished expectations for their national independ¬ 
ence, though the Turks were still regarded as The Terror of the World. 
Tsar Peter of Russia gained the support of the Wallachian and Moldavian 
Hospodars and soon sent the Turks an ultimatum. In response, Turks 
declared war on Russia on 20 December 1710. In an ironic twist of fate, 
Cantemir's hopes for independent sovereignity and family rule of the 
Danubian Principalities would be dramatically reversed in the coming 
war between Turkey and Russia. 

Tsar Peter of Russia assumed the role of liberator of the Balkan 
Christians. On 25 February 1711, a great ceremony took place at the 
Kremlin. The guards displayed in the square the red banners bearing a 
cross with an inscription motto of Emperor Constantin of Byzantium, 
reading 'By this sign you shall conquer/ Peter solemnly proclaimed a 
holy war against the enemies of Christ 'for the sake of the love of God, for 
which reason 1 have entered into war with the Turkish realm/ Printed 
messages were sent to the Balkan Christian peoples subjugated to 
Turkey, instigating them to rise against the oppressors and to fight 'for 
the faith, for the church, for which [they] shall shed [their] last drop of 
blood/ The appeal made to the 'subject peoples' was intended to turn the 
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campaign into a crusade by linking up with the Orthodox provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia (Hughes: 47-49). 

Peter's grandiose plan was to strike in force for the Danube, sweep 
into armed alliance the Danubian Principalities and eventually to march 
victoriously southward gaining the support of the revolting Orthodox 
nations. Determined to shift alliances, Cantemir carried out secret nego¬ 
tiations with Russia and signed a pact with the Tsar at Lutsk on 13 April 
1711 agreeing to assist the Russian invasion and furnish 10,000 troops. 
Moldavia, in return, was to be an independent, autonomous Russian pro¬ 
tectorate, where the Cantemir family would rule as a hereditary dynasty, 
and in case of military defeat Cantemir was to be given sanctuary in 
Russia. In June 1711, the Tsar, with Tsaritsa Catherine and a retinue of 
officers, came to Jassy on an official visit and were welcome by Dimitrie 
Voivode and his family. Dimitrie showed the Tsar the city and impressed 
the Russian officers with his affable manners and conversation in Latin. 

The decisive field of operations was set in the Danubian 
Principalities. The ongoing Pruth campaign was hampered by logistical 
failures, natural vicissitudes and the mistaken belief that the Turks were 
weaker than they turned out to be. The Russian army of 38,000 troops 
had to face a combined Turkish and Tatar force of 130,000 men. 
Cantemir supplied only 5,000 troops while any hope of aid from 
Brancovanu, the Hospodar of Wallachia, was shattered by the arrival of 
Turks to whom he turned over his supplies. On 9 July 1711, the battle on 
the Pruth ended with a major defeat for the Russians. Yet Peter kept his 
word not to turn over Cantemir to the Grand Vezir. With the Pruth deba¬ 
cle, Cantemir entered a new phase of his existence, hastily escaping to 
Russia with his family and 4,000 Moldavians, of which a certain number 
were higher and lower rank boyars loyal to his family. Suddenly he was 
an expatriate 'wanderer' (vagabundo statu), who had left behind the 
dominion of Moldavian Principality, properties and estates to find refuge 
under the Tsar's protection. The Russian period of exile lasted to the last 
day of his life. 
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5. Tsar Peter and Dimitrie Voda in Jassy, in June 1711. 
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6. Demetrius Cantemir, Serenissimus Rossiaci Imperii et Moldaviae Princeps. Portrait by 

unknown artist, oil on canvas. 
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7. Demetrius Cantemirius, Palatinus Moldaviae. 
Engraving attributed to G. P. Tepchegovsky. 
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In Russia, Cantemir produced his major works in oriental studies 
focused on the history and culture of the Ottoman Empire along with 
erudite writings on the history and geography of Moldavia and 
Romanian people. Living in Russia, away from his native habitat and the 
Istanbuliote environment, Cantemir faced the West and wrote his works 
in Latin for Europeans and the educated world. His historical view of the 
Turks gained a wider perspective and incorporated his experiences 
acquired in the period he lived in the shadow of the Sublime Porte. In the 
major works created in the Russian period, Cantemir persistently 
exposed the Ottoman modes of oppression and the vices of the Sultans 
and Vezirs. 

For some years, he strongly believed to recapture the Moldavian 
throne through an eventual military intervention of the Tsar against the 
Ottomans. In the letters addressed to the Tsar from inside Russia, he 
constantly pleaded for the liberation of the Moldavian people from the 
'chains of the Tatar and Turkish tyranny.' We can speculate that he fore¬ 
saw a far too rapid decay of the Ottoman empire and envisioned the sub¬ 
sequent liberation of the Christian nations subject to Ottoman Sultans 
under Peter the Great's suzerainty and protectorate. As a matter of fact, 
his political assumptions proved to be abstract theories detached from 
the complexity of historical realities. 

The European elite society of that time valued an individual accord¬ 
ing to pedigree, rank and status, and of course wealth. Tsar Peter intro¬ 
duced reforms in the social structure of Russian landowning nobility and 
imposed a new system of rewards and promotions. The defining charac¬ 
teristic of a nobleman was to join the military service in an infantry or 
dragoon regiment. Another radical innovation was compulsory educa¬ 
tion for nobles, sending the young men to the mathematical school and 
even abroad to complete higher studies. Education was the first phase in 
the advancement of state service. Furthermore, the Table of Ranks with 
its precise classification of ranks and grades, and the new orders of 
chivalry St Andrew, Alexander Nevsky, were established to classify and 
reward the noblemen for civil and military service. A good standing in 
the state service took precedence of birth in the court and social hierar¬ 
chy, since rank was preeminent in climbing the administrative scale. The 
privileges of the landowning class were extended hereditarily to all per¬ 
sons, whether Russians or foreigners, who reached a certain elevated 
grade. Based upon European originals, particularly German models, the 
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military, civil and court ranks of reformed Russia surpassed in privileges 
and grades the traditional ranks of the country based upon the old boyar 
system (Hughes: 172-179). 

During exile years, Cantemir obstinately aimed to gain a social sta¬ 
tion, at least comparable to the lofty nobles of the Russian privileged 
class. After he had lost the throne of his country and his possessions, and 
took refuge with few belongings, Tsar Peter rewarded him with titles 
and properties. Cantemir was nominated Private Counselor to the Tsar 
in oriental affairs and Senator of the State. He was given land and hous¬ 
es to live in Kharkov area in Ukraine and in the outskirts of Moscow and 
St Petersburg, obtained estates and over 1,000 dvors with serfs (one 
dvor was equivalent to 50 villages), and was paid a pension of 6,000 
rubles per annum. In a decree given by Peter at Moghilev in 1711, 
Cantemir was conferred the title of ‘Knyaz of the Russian empire' and in 
1721, he was made Private Counselor to the Tsar: 

Serenissimus Rossiaci Imperii et Moldaviae Princeps, Petri Majestatis 
Russorum Imperatoris Senator et ab intimis consiliis, in Romanian transla¬ 
tion Voevodulsi de Mosie Domn al Moldovii, $i a Svintei Rossie^tii Imparatii 
Cniaz. The knightly title was legally inherited by his successors. 

At his princely court, Dimitrie had an entourage of Greeks who 
joined him in exile. There was Anastasis Kondoidi, the tutor of his chil¬ 
dren in Greek, Latin and Italian, a priest from Fener, former preacher at 
the Greek Patriarchate and second secretary to Ambassador Piotr 
Tolstoy, Doctor Sevastos, loannis Chrisavidi and Liberi Koleti, a Greek 
supporter of Tsarevich Aleksei from Moscow. Ivan Ilinski, a volosti with 
perfect knowledge of Latin and theological studies, was secretary and 
translator for Russian language, kept a journal for the Prince and also 
tutored his children in Russian, introducing them to Russian literature 
after Kondoidi was given another teaching position. Dimitrie hoped to 
send his children to the West for higher studies but was not able to 
obtain official support for his intentions. He had great expectations for 
his older daughter Maria, a remarkable woman for her stoic intelligence 
and cultured in arts and literature. Antioch Cantemir, Dimitrie's son, dis¬ 
tinguished himself as an eminent diplomat as well as a writer of the new 
Russian literature. He was appointed ambassador to England in 1732 
and then to France in 1738. In Paris, Antioch had cordial relationships 
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with the intellectuals of Enlightenment movement, in particular the 
influential mathematician Maupertuis and the political philosopher 
Montesquieu. 

In the period 1716-1718, Cantemir persistently tried to convince 
Peter the Great to wage a new war against Turkey for the good cause of 
Christendom and relentlessly appealed to him to save the Principality of 
Moldavia from the devastation caused by the Turks and Tatars. The Tsar 
was not inclined to take other risks, his plans of expansion were direct¬ 
ed to the North Sea and Black Sea. In his vision of national aggrandize¬ 
ment, the destiny of Moldavia was not of imminent interest. Peter's 
diplomacy was to open to the West and assure the Turks of his neutrali¬ 
ty. In addition, the political East-West situation was complicated by the 
military successes of the Austrians against the Ottomans. 

Cantemir's loyalty to Peter witnessed in the Pruth battle, 'with the 
pen and sword', remained stable to the very end. In his numerous peti¬ 
tions, the Prince assured the Tsar of his devotion and vowed to serve him 
as Suae Csareae Maiestatis servus perpetuus. When Russia declared war 
against Persia, Cantemir was ordered to join the campaign to Caucasus 
in 1722. He traveled to the region on horseback, studied the Turkish 
sites in Derbent area, explored the ancient Caucasus wall and recorded 
the historical monuments of the region in a collection of notes. 

The recognition of Cantemir's scholarly merits came from the West. 
The Berlin Academy of Sciences elected him as one of his members, con¬ 
firmed in a diploma dated 11 July 1714, which includes the following 
acknowledgement: 

... serenissimus et celsissimus Demetrius Cantemirus 
Sfancti] Rossiaci Imperii Princeps, nec non terrarum Moldoviae heredi- 
tarius Dominus quanto rariore, tanto laudatiore exemplo, suum cum inda- 
gatoribus scientiarum illustre nomen profiteri, suaque accessione societati 
nostrae splendorem et ornamentum eximium inferre dignatur. Gratulamur 
merito nobis novam felicitatem, tamque propensam laudatissimi Principis 
in nos studiaque nostra voluntatem venerabundi agnoscimus. (Ciobanu: 
LXVII, 175-176) 

This event marks the climax of Cantemir's writing period in Russia. 
Along with his writing preoccupations, in the succeeding years, he still 
pursued activities to recover the throne of Moldavia and persistently 
appealed to the Tsar to declare a new war against the Turks. Dimitrie 
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was informed about the latest political events by his agents in Istanbul 
and also by his contacts in Moldavia, Poland and Transylvania. His broth¬ 
er Antioch continued to live in Istanbul with his family under strict sur¬ 
veillance, deprived of wealth and honors, suffering fierce persecution 
from the Turks. Dimitrie used to gather political news from Antioch and 
other agents and conveyed the information through letters to the Tsar, 
making his case for the liberation of Moldavia ‘surrounded by Turks and 
Tatars.' Feeling sorry for his brother's suffering, he tried to arrange 
Antioch’s escape from Istanbul but found no support from the Western 
diplomats for his initiative. 

Paradoxically, Cantemir's exile in Russia has been the most produc¬ 
tive period in his literary activities. In spite of his efforts to establish firm 
social relations with the Tsar’s court and officials, he remained a 
stranger to the Russian society and to Peter’s plans of modernization, 
was considered an exotic Prince and was mistrusted for his unusual 
behavior and oriental habits. After his wife Cassandra died in 1713, he 
married Princess Anastasia Trubetzkaya in 1719, a descendant of an 
illustrious family of boyars educated in Sweden. Dimitrie and his beauti¬ 
ful wife enlarged their social circle, entertained noble guests and diplo¬ 
mats in their house with dinners and banquets, and attended parties and 
fancy balls at the Petrine court. 

Peter’s drastic cultural reforms forced changes in dress and hairstyle 
for courtiers, government servants and urban citizens. The new Western 
fashions required men to wear the German dress composed of tunic, 
boots and sword, and a Hungarian coat over the silk vest. They were 
ordered to shave their beards and wear European wigs. Women were to 
don dresses, hats and coats. Decrees were issued on the new fashions 
addressed to all ranks of service and infringements of the rules were 
punished with fines (Hughes: 280-285). 

At home, Cantemir continued to enjoy Turkish habits, wearing the 
Turkish flowing entari, drinking coffee and smoking nargile. At the Tsar’s 
order, he changed his loose oriental robe for the European attire and 
wig, shaved his beard and mustache and put on the knightly full dress 
suited to his rank. A portrait of that period by an unknown artist depicts 
Cantemir in Western knightly armor with a lace-edged cravat and cuffs 
and a mantle bordered with ermine, wearing a white powdered wig and 
holding a skepter in his right hand, and having some books placed in 
front of him. Soon after, this painting will exemplify in the West and in 
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the East the superlative image of Prince Dimitrie Cantemir, European 
knight and erudite. 

The traditional holidays and occasional events were celebrated at 
the Tsar's court with new rituals as a part of his social reforms. Tsar 
Peter found particular pleasure in buffoonery and popular entertain¬ 
ments, playful games and showed an enormous enthusiasm for ships. He 
instituted at state level and devised himself licentious amusements, mas¬ 
querades, parades and festivals, and often acted himself in some allegor¬ 
ical sketches with a retinue of boyars and courtiers. The courtly festivals 
staged ribald plays mocking religious characters as the unflagging par¬ 
ticipants almost regularly plunged into debauchery. In parades the rev¬ 
ellers proceeded on floats made of boats mounted upon sledges and 
pulled by horses. A contemporary engraving representing the celebra¬ 
tion of the Russo-Swedish Nystad peace in December 1721 identifies 
Prince Cantemir in a float parade riding a boat, dressed like a Turkish 
Bey. The tableau is dominated by the Tsar's tall ship in foreground. 

Cantemir's petitions addressed to Peter after 1716 indicate his deep 
discontent with his political situation and social status. More than ever 
before the Prince expresses his determination to obtain the ranks and 
privileges he was entitled on the ground of former services. In a letter of 
year 1717 he states his feelings as follows: 

For twenty-two years I served at the Court of the heathen and would 
not have had changed that [service] except for God and the freedom of 
my homeland, for what reason I followed the directives of Your Imperial 
Majesty. Since the Lord is willing to care of the Christian affairs in His 
way, my only wish is to obtain Your promised protection and the Mercy 
of Your most Illustrious Imperial Majesty. God is my witnesss, when I was 
in the presence of Your Majesty face to face with the enemies, I wanted to 
die. But my ill fortune had not allowed me to fall neither for the Christian 
faith nor for loyalty to Your Imperial Majesty. In the present day, I am 
solely under the protection of Your Imperial Majesty, most Merciful 
Master, and entreat You, my Emperor and Master, with my mind and 
heart to condescend confirming the privileges given to me by Your 
Imperial Majesty, 1 most humbly implore not to be deprived of Your 
Imperial Clemency... (Ciobanu: XXVIII, 130-131) 

Seemingly Cantemir was dissatisfied with the benefits of those priv¬ 
ileges that had not been clearly enforced. In a later letter of September 
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1721, he appeals again to Peter the Great to obtain a higher rank he 
deserved for his service 'by word and labor.' Drawing an analogy to the 
Ottoman court, he evokes, with some nostalgia, the privileged status he 
enjoyed there for many years: 

I came to serve Your Majesty with open heart and on my own freewill 
for the general cause of Christendom. I have abandoned my homeland 
and my family inheritance, my brothers and relatives... I have ignored 
and disdained the Sultan's honors for [serving] Your Majesty [and] I am 
not shy to say that I was the most privileged amongst the Christian 
Princes of the [Ottoman] empire...Whilst in Constantinople I have not 
broken the promises I gave to his Excellency Sir Peter Alekseevich 
Tolstoy... and after Your coming into our country I guarded the same loy- 
alty...(Ciobanu: XLVIII, 147-148) 

Further in the same letter, he explicitly states his discontent with the 
class of his rank of Private Counselor: 

Now, since You Most Merciful Master had ordered each servant to be 
given the adequate rank... the title of Private Counselor is an extreme 
offense to me, for in the Table of Ranks this rank is equal to General 
Major. For this reason, I most humbly beg Your Majesty to dispose to give 
me the rank if not in first class, at least in second class. (Ciobanu: XLVIII, 
149). 

The above quoted text refers to the classification of ranks for all civil 
and military servants decreed in the newly established Table of Ranks. 
Cantemir's luxurious living styles, evasive property rights and acute 
financial difficulties had relentlessly perturbed his life and made him to 
feel humiliation and 'the need for money' in the new socio-cultural sur¬ 
roundings. 

Within the perspective of West-East intellectual and cultural cross¬ 
ings of early eighteenth century, Prince Dimitrie Cantemir occupies the 
position of a singular thinker and original historian in Russia of Peter's 
reforms. Even though he constantly defied the financial difficulties and 
moral frustrations he faced in exile, there he found auspicious conditions 
to create important works that brought him international recognition. 
His personality of historian and orientalist had no rival in Russia and no 
equal in Europe. 
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The period Cantemir settled in Russia coincided with Peter the 
Great's reforms in the domain of learning and education. At a time when 
the Western countries had numerous universities and scientists that had 
produced revolutionary discoveries, Russia lacked schools and universi¬ 
ties or academies, and very few books were published. Peter viewed 
learning as a principle of state policy and made education 'beneficial and 
basic for every good’ and a matter of preparation for state service 
(Hughes: 298-300). 

Cantemir wrote his book Sistima to educate the new Russian mili¬ 
tary men and to enlarge their socio-cultural knowledge of the Muslim 
nations in the context of schooling and cultural reforms established in 
Petrine Russia. A significant section of the book is dedicated to the learn¬ 
ing system and schools of Turkey along with the arts and sciences prac¬ 
ticed by the Turks in comparison to the European arts and sciences. In a 
substantive discourse on the subject, Cantemir acknowledges the virtues 
of the Islamic cultural and scientific foundations that had provided a 
model for the humanistic achievements in the Western civilization. 
Going beyond the attitude assumed by the Turks to justify or ban some 
arts and sciences, Cantemir's presentation expresses praise and exhibits 
valuable grounds of argumentation beyond any theoretical dilemma. For 
this reason, we give here below the summary of his examination (SMR: 
346-366). 

In general, the liberal arts and sciences are commonly respected by 
the Ottomans and have flourished in the empire to the highest degree 
with the exception of some applied sciences, such as practical mathe¬ 
matics and mechanics, geography and anatomy. The studies of sciences 
‘prosper day by day’ in the schools and academies founded in Istanbul 
and other cities of the empire, such as for instance Edirne, Bursa, Cairo, 
Baghdad and Aleppo. Cantemir emphatically stresses that ' there were 
no elsewhere in the whole world so many schools and academies attend¬ 
ed by such a large number of students.’ This affirmation accurately refers 
to the movement of humanistic renewal that was growing in Turkey in 
the second part of the seventeenth century. The traditionalist circles in 
academic institutions had opened their minds to the rise of the newly 
fashioned Ottoman type of humanism that penetrated the strict frame of 
Islamic philosophy and theology. Soon the scholars began to exhibit 
interest in Latin and Greek languages, assimilated translations of classi¬ 
cal philosophers, and examined new ideas to find religious and theoret- 
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ical justification for integrating new propositions into the traditional 
system of Turkish thinking. The newly created trend of thought brought 
together scholars, patrons of arts and litterateurs that strived to devise 
ideological means to legally accommodate the prohibited with the per¬ 
missible and to compensate the past with the present. Their interest 
exceeded the strict limits of Islamic culture, allowing new elements to be 
absorbed in the old unilateral structure of the traditional format. 

Cantemir outlines the principal sections of learning in Ottoman edu¬ 
cation. The system of the three languages {elsine-i selase), namely 
Turkish, Persian and Arabic, is applied to the domain of language educa¬ 
tion. The children of about five begin to learn at home or go to the ele¬ 
mentary school (mekteb) of primary degree (elif suparasi), and learn the 
symbols of the alphabet. The pupils attend the secondary degree ( inam 
suparasi ) and learn to read and memorize the basic articles of faith from 
the Kuran. Progressively, they learn the art of letter writing [in$a) and 
the embellished forms of language by borrowing vocabulary and expres¬ 
sions from Arabic and Persian. 

in$a is defined in the strict sense of elegant style in writing and com¬ 
position. The youngsters, in particular the sons of high ranking notables 
and their attendants study the stylistics of composition and master the 
courtly art of elocution exposited in the manual istilayi Berat where the 
titles of all the dignitaries are listed according to their rank. Their secre¬ 
taries and clerks [ktittab] are, too, very much engaged in cultivating the 
art of composition. 

At next level, the children of dignitaries study for three years, at 
home or in school, the structure of grammar and syntax ( sarf u nahiv) 
after the rules of Arabic language. Cantemir stresses the difficulties of 
Arabic script and the semantic differences generated by various inter¬ 
pretations regarding signs and sense. He further intimates that the diffi¬ 
culty of interpreting the Kuran's profound literary style derives from 
semantic subtleties, so that it is almost ‘impossible to be understood and 
interpreted’ and recommends to the readers to consult Meninski’s lexi¬ 
cographic work. 

Along with the art of composition is practiced the art of calligraphy 
[husnuhat] which is 'the most difficult and beautiful form of script.’ The 
just proportions of letter forms and contours, dimensions along with 
acute and obtuse angles of the characters are carefully calculated based 
on the measuring unit of the dot in relation to the width of the pen. The 
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work of famous calligraphers ( hattat ) is highly valued on the book mar¬ 
ket, so that a Kuran copy may be sold for 200 chervonetz (one chervonetz 
= 10 rubles). 

The poetic art (§iir) of Arabs, Persians and Turks is 'not only widely 
cultivated, but even beautiful and creative.' The student of poetry are to 
study the handbook ( $ehadi ) containing the guidelines to the forms of 
versification. There are 27 classes of metres ( bahr ), based on the combi¬ 
nation of basic prosodic feet made of long and short syllables, similarly 
to Greek and Latin versification. 

Comparing Arab, Persian and Turkish poets to the ancient and con¬ 
temporary Greek and Latin poets, writes Cantemir, the poets of oriental 
nations have reached the highest supremacy. 'They surpass by far the 
Greek and Latin poets ‘through elevated phrasing, mellifluous expressiv¬ 
ity, refined versification and composition, imagery, beautiful and rich 
metaphors and tropes.’ The Turks delight in reading Persian poetry, and 
the Persians enjoy Turkish poems. Moreover, the Turkish language is 
highly employed at the court of the Persian emperor. Albeit the Turks do 
not speak ‘pure Persian language’, the students understand it very well 
and use it especially in the imperial registry office to record revenues 
and expenditures. 

The ‘noble art of music’ ( musikf] is not taught in schools, but only in 
private homes by skillful teachers. Almost all the children of dignitaries 
and also those affecting inclination are educated in this art. Likewise, the 
learned men (ulema) understand music and also know to sing. The art of 
musiki is divided into three areas: vocal music, instrumental music that 
imitates and accompanies vocal music, and the religious Kuran chanting 
named kiraat. Applying the analogy of heavenly bodies to the theory of 
music, the musical scale is based on seven tones (glas in Russian) match¬ 
ing the seven days of the week, 12 makams corresponding to the 12 
houses of the zodiac and 365 terkibs suited to the days of the year, and 
four more $ube fitted to four seasons. There are 24 rhythmic modes 
named usuls. The composers emulate to create such intricate rhythmic 
combinations that an unskilled player cannot imitate. Since they do not 
use notes, the oriental composers emphasize the art of usuls so that only 
a trained musician will be able to reproduce a song without error by lis¬ 
tening to his master’s playing. 

Further, Cantemir refers to his twofold contribution to music educa¬ 
tion, the theoretical treatise with alphabetical notation composed in 
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Turkey, and a ‘mathematical instrument’ he invented in Russia. The lat¬ 
ter was a monochord for measuring the musical intervals with a com¬ 
pass. 

The practice of the art of painting [nak$) is forbidden to the Turks. 
The representation of images ( tasvir ) is also banished. The Persians cul¬ 
tivate widely the art of painting, whereas the Turks are by far imperfect 
in comparison to them. There are very few Turkish image artists 
[musavvir), yet they are clumsy in depicting elements of nature and the 
harmony and proportions of things. Nevertheless, there is an official por¬ 
trait painter (musavvir bap) at the Sultan’s court whose task is to paint 
the portrait of the newly enthroned Sultan and to place it in the palace 
library where the portraits of the Ottoman Sultans are safekept. The por¬ 
traits show remarkable resemblance to the subjects but no artistic 
expression. 

Cantemir asserts that the Turkish painters use to design the figure of 
an open palm of the human hand and foot print on nicely decorated 
tablets that are hanged on the walls of houses and mosques for protec¬ 
tion. The design is related to the person of the Prophet Muhammed and 
is frequently completed with a rose placed above the text written in the 
center of the tablet. In popular thought, the rose is believed to have had 
sprung from Muhammed's sweat. In the corners of the tablet are 
inscribed the names of the first four caliphs and the text on the tablet 
describes the Prophet’s physical aspect. Cantemir's account refers to the 
ancient representation of the hand as a symbol of power and protection 
that had been attested in ancient and Islamic cultures. The Muslim figu¬ 
ration is known to Europeans as the hand of Fatima or Ayshe, and is con¬ 
sidered a popular talisman of magic significance. In Islamic amulets, the 
figure of the hand appears in individual designs or in association with 
other symbols forming emblems. 

The painters, named nakkap practice the decorative art of painting 
the ceilings and interior walls of the mansion-houses with designs of 
flowers and plants in many colors. This art, affirms the Prince, ‘even if 
not enough perfected, is not ugly either.’ He refers here to the palaces of 
the Sultans and opulent dignitaries that had composite interior decora¬ 
tion of tiles and paintings on walls and ceilings. 

With regard to sculpture, only regular carving on stones and marble 
known by the term mupabak is practiced. Another decorative art that 
had reached excellence and popular vogue is bookbinding ( mucellid) 
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since all Muslims aspire to have their books illuminated. 

The science of historiography and annals [ilm-i tevarih ) is 'greatly 
honored by the Turks.' But, Cantemir argues, almost all historians are 
rather 'fantasist and deceptive,' except for four or five of them. Even if a 
historian eventually seeks the historical truth, he renders the history so 
confusing by employing so many hyperbolic tropes and metaphoric 
imagery that his rhetoric prevails over the account of the events. The 
palace of the Sultan has a chief historian ( tevarihfi ba$i) who writes 
down 'most accurately and without bias' the events that occur everyday 
in the reign of the Sultan the way they exactly happened, relating good 
works, crimes, victories and defeats. Yet these books are not available to 
anyone to see or read them. For this reason, Cantemir continues, the 
Turkish historians who wanted to tell the truth borrowed from Christian 
sources true and authentic histories and included them in those 
Ottoman annals full of 'deceptions and fables.' In spite of his negative 
remarks, Cantemir repeatedly stated elsewhere that he had preferred 
Turkish sources to European and Greek chronicles. 

With regard to formal sciences, 'in mathematics and other sciences 
the Turks clearly show that they are, if not superior, yet at least not infe¬ 
rior to other oriental nations.' Definitely in arithmetics [ilm-i rakam), 
they are not inferior, since they practice it in the present on a broad 
scale, from commerce and navigation to small merchants and pharma¬ 
cists, along with common people and clerks who record annual rev¬ 
enues. They also had used the ebced method (numerical values assigned 
to letters) practiced by Arabs and Persians. The arithmetic symbols, cur¬ 
rently employed by the Turks, are not identical with those used by other 
oriental peoples. To illustrate the basic graphic differences, Cantemir 
encloses in Sistima a synoptic table of European, Indian and Arab char¬ 
acters (SMR: 552). 

There are few Turks to master the rules of aljebra [ilm-i cebr), a sci¬ 
ence that the Arabs had communicated to the Europeans. Nevertheless, 
the Turks are excellent in mathematics [ilm-i hendese ) that by and large 
comprises geography [tahdid-i bildd) and geodesy [ilm-i mesaha). The 
knowledge of geography, however, is so deficient that ship captains and 
seamen employ European portolan charts to navigate. In trigonometry 
[ilm-i teslis ), they follow the principles of Euclid's geometry enclosed in 
the treatise Elements. After all the Turks have few mathematical instru¬ 
ments for calculations. For other sciences related to mathematics like 
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mechanics, optics, hydraulics, they have neither preoccupation nor 
appreciation. 

Philosophy concerns various departments of study. The discipline of 
logics (7/m-/ mantik) is founded on the philosophical principles of 
Aristotle’s doctrine and is taught in schools. Basically, it comprises an 
introduction ( medhal ), the definitions of logical terms, the explication of 
the five voices of Porphyry and the ten categories of Artistotle named 
conditions (part ). Passing over the analytical books, it focuses on the log¬ 
ical argumentation in the form of valid arguments (delil-i burhanf) and 
fallacious arguments (delil-i galat). The method of dialectics is used only 
in disputations on topics concerning positive sciences. Theology is not 
included for its teachings relate not to the intellect, but to faith and tra¬ 
dition. 

Seemingly, Cantemir was aware of the medieval Arabic development 
of Aristotelianism and the influence of his logical treatises upon the 
philosophical thought of Arab philosophers. The mention of Porphyry’s 
five concepts refers to the latter’s commentary Isagoge written to 
Aristotle’s ten categories which was considered Aristotelian in inspira¬ 
tion and was the origin of the medieval doctrine of the five voices. Al- 
Kindi, the acclaimed father of Islamic philosophy, had integrated the 
strands of Greek philosophy and Islamic doctrine, played a major role in 
the spread of Greek thought, and added a sixth term to Porphyry’s five¬ 
fold classification of species. 

In the art of rhetoric (7/m-/ kelami), the 'oriental kinships' (vos- 
tochnyie plemena ) are not inferior to Western people, since 'they are by 
nature inclined to eloquence, in particular Arabs, Persians and Turks.' 
Cantemir praises the oratory of Muslim preachers, extended to sermons 
on moral virtues and vices. Definitely the books of history, poetry and 
fairy tales, in particular the Humayunname (Turkish translation of moral 
stories from the Sanskrit anthology Panchatantra) can be considered 
more eloquent than the Western fables. Certainly, the natural ability of 
the orators and the infinite resources of vocabulary and styles of diction 
existing in Arab, Persian and Turkish enhance an abundance of elo¬ 
quence. Hence, the oration erupts from the mouth of the rhetorician as ‘a 
continuously flowing stream.’ For this reason, an entire epistle devised 
by the rhetorician, excluding the introductory part of dibace-i kelam, 
may consist of one single period, and the periods of an oration may be 
structured to measure exactly each of its constitutive parts. 
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Hikmet represents the teaching of philosophy that follows 
Aritstotle's doctrine based on the texts translated into Arabic. Cantemir 
tends to distinguish hikmet or 'physics’ concerning philosophy based on 
experience, and the Greek term felsefe based on discursive speculation. 
Some Muslim scholars, he says, recognize Democritus for his expounded 
naturalistic ethics, the legendary wise man Lokman mentioned in pre- 
Islamic poets, and the polymath ibn-i Sina, known to the West as 
Avicenna, for his works on physics, medecine and metaphysics. Others 
study Plato’s dialogues and Socrates' precepts, and ‘add fables to the 
subject matters and arguments of religious contention based on the 
Kuranic teaching.' In an equivocal manner, Cantemir alludes to the 
prevalence of the Kuranic foundation over philosophical thought and 
indirectly refers to the Arabic Middle Eastern Aristotelianism that had 
integrated elements of Neoplatonism in Aristotle’s doctrine and had pro¬ 
duced numerous interpretations. 

Moral philosophy (/7m-/ adab) is taught in the major schools in 
Istanbul, in particular at the imperial school of the Sultan's palace. The 
Turks have translated the Arabic version of Aristotle’s work on ethics 
and teach his theories in their schools. Evidently, Cantemir hints at the 
Aristotelian treatise Ethics that examines those characteristics the 
humans acquire by habituation and the aim of life known as eudaimonia, 
a term roughly identified with happiness attained by man through his 
own efforts. The Aristotelian reasoning establishes that what is aimed at 
by something is the good for that thing, that the good is the aim of action 
and the moral virtue is the result of habits. 

From a different philosophical perspective, the Turks value highly 
the teaching of ethics and contend that 'jurisprudence and theology are 
not possibly comprehended without the knowledge of ethics.’ Religion is 
the foundation and guideline of moral philosophy, for that who is excel¬ 
lent in religion, is equally outstanding in moral philosophy. Presumably, 
religion and moral philosophy become entwined since the problem of 
the good is based on rigorous principles. Religion teaches man to follow 
the path of virtues and avoid evil doing, and good and bad habits are 
resulted from following or opposing the dictates of the divine law. 

Tasavvuf or ilm-i tasavvuf embraces the mystical dimension of Islam 
known as Sufism. Cantemir equates tasavvuf with the Western philo¬ 
sophical term 'metaphysics’ and explains it as the study of 'the specula¬ 
tive elements and mystical explication of divine things, not of supernat- 
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ural nature, though shielded by visible things.' His definition refers to the 
particular sense of metaphysics as the exploration of the domain of the 
suprasensible, beyond the world of experience. 

Sufi conception of religion professes to reach the highest spiritual 
achievement through true mystical love, by assigning a higher value to 
the works of the heart. The Sufi is 'the sage who contemplates the divine 
things attached to the love of God and to the mystical theology, and 
explains them in terms of analogy with the visible things.' On their path 
toward perfection, the Sufi mystics have sought to establish their spiri¬ 
tual guidance in the Kuranic teaching. Accordingly, the Muslims 'reject 
any study of metaphysics that is not based on the awe inspiring Kuranic 
precepts.' For this reason, 'highly respected philosophers for their works 
in natural sciences invent ridiculous absurdities concerning the meta¬ 
physics.' This observation intimates that Cantemir's philosophical 
approach disregards the otherworldly dimension of Sufi concepts and 
shuns the allegories of ideas and symbolism of imagery the Sufi mystics 
had created in poetry and rituals. Nevertheless, in the preceding chap¬ 
ters to the above section, Cantemir had included in Sistima a survey of 
the Sufi orders and fraternities. There he gave a description of the 
'dervish sects' and 'heresies', detailing the practical aspects of congrega¬ 
tional and ideological framework, behavior and rites. A large part of 
notes were borrowed from Rycaut's work. 

The art and science of medecine [hikmet] is widely spread and prac¬ 
ticed, but scarcerly mastered at perfection, for under the name of 'doc¬ 
tors' there are acting in common 'the healers medecining remedies and 
the pharmacists selling medication' [farmakostroiteli i farmakopro- 
dateli). Even though they read and study the works of Ibn-i Sina, 
Hippocrates ( Bugrat ) and Galenus [Calinusf the Turks lack theoretical 
knowledge and practical expertise, as 'they never scrutinize nor under¬ 
stand the ideas of those authors,' and truly disregard Hippocrates's the¬ 
oretical foundation of medical science. Utilizing simple remedies, the 
doctors only write prescriptions [nusha] that have been collected in 
books for generations. For this reason, Cantemir remarks, the ulema and 
the high dignitaries recourse to the medical expertise of Christian and 
Jewish doctors. The Sultan's treatment, however, makes exception, since 
by custom no foreign physician or non-Muslim doctor can touch him and 
take his pulse. However, there were instances when a foreign physician 
had been called to treat the Sultan. 
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The art of surgery [ilm-i cerrah) is slightly ahead of medical art. The 
Turks understand this skill not in terms of'perfection and imperfection’, 
but as an important rank at the imperial court retained by Cerrah Bap. 
This position is replaced with another dignitary in case of death of the 
active one or if he was elevated to a higher dignity. 

The applied science of anatomy [teprih) is known to the Turks by 
name, but the study and practice of anatomy are forbidden in Muslim 
religion. They consider it an infamous sin to violate the bodies of the 
dead, so that all anatomical knowledge is taken from the works of 
Galenus and Ibn-i Sina, and even forbid the translations of later Greek 
and Latin theorists. More than that, they firmly acquiesce that the theo¬ 
ry of medical science was perfected with the works of the aforesaid 
physicians. 

Niicum is the name of ‘astronomy or astrology' which is 'the science 
of the stars.’ The equivalence of these two terms came from the concept 
of the ancient world that made no difference between astronomy [ilm-i 
heyet) and astrology [ilm-i niicum). Astrologers are in high esteem in the 
Ottoman empire. The Sultan’s court has a Muneccim Bap whose duty is 
to compile at the beginning of the year a ruzname (calendar) and a 
takvim (yearly almanac based on ephemerides prediction) for the Sultan 
and the higher dignitaries. Afterwards, the completed charts are distrib¬ 
uted to the common people. 

Notwithstanding the common saying that all astrologers are liars 
[kiilli miineccimun kazibiri), the Turks yield superstitious credence to the 
charts set with the method of astronomical observation named rasad. 
The chart of each individual is established at the moment of birth. From 
the birth chart situation comes the popular saying y aramaz saatda dog- 
mu$ for an unfortunate person and the reverse rasad dii$urmu$ for a 
lucky man. Similarly, people believe some days of the week are lucky and 
some are unlucky, even though the ulema assure that all days are auspi¬ 
cious, declaring ciimle giinler miibarekdir. Therefore, the beginning of 
any entreprise and business is scheduled on a lucky and auspicious day. 
Turkish astronomers follow the theory of the Greek astronomer Ptolemy 
[Batlamyos] who had enunciated a geocentric model of the universe, 
described the constellations and explained the planetary movements. 

The science of canonical law [ilm-i fikih) is integrated in the domain 
of the science of theology [ilm-i ilahi or ilahiyat). They say that the law is 
nothing else but an 'elucidation and completion of God’s will bound in 
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the Kuran.’ The experts in canon law (fukaha ) are also excellent scholars 
in theology that is considered in schools the summa of knowledge. 
Cantemir’s sketchy definition explores not further the philosophical 
relationship between divine and civil law and the principles of law and 
theology. 

In spite of the severe criticism he had repeatedly expressed of the 
rules and mores of the Turkish nation ‘accounted barbarous by all 
Christendom,' he recognized the transformations that enhanced the 
development of arts and sciences in Ottoman society: 

... in process of time, when a cessation of war allowed the arts of 
peace to be cultivated, they so far departed from their former 
fierceness, and became so civilized that scarce any sign of their 
ancient barbarousness now appear (OH: 152 note 14). 

Cantemir’s survey of the arts and sciences summarized in the fore¬ 
going section constitutes an elogium of the Ottoman civilization. The dis¬ 
course, however, is neither systematic nor exhaustive, yet it outlines the 
essential parameters of each category and emphasizes the practical prin¬ 
ciples of individual subject matters. Cantemir adds in a note that he plans 
to develop the discussion in a future work on the government of the 
Ottoman empire, which sadly he had no time to produce. 
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MIRAGE OF THE STEPPES 


Cantemir’s home country was in the Falciu region that extended on 
both sides of the Pruth river, in Lower Moldavia ( Tara de Jos in 
Romanian), while Upper Moldavia ( Tara de Sus ) stretched north of Jassy. 
Lower Moldavia spread out southeast to Bender fortress (Tighina for 
Moldavians) on the river Dniester and bordered southward the region 
named Bucak by the Turks and Tatars, and Bessarabia by the 
Moldavians. On the map of Moldavia, drawn by Cantemir, the northern 
limit of the Bucak is marked by the line of via Trajani, an embankment 
roadway supposedly built by the Romans that went from east to west, 
stretching from Galatz area to Bender on the Dniester. The existence of 
the 'Trajan’s rampart’ ( vallum Trajani I fossa Trajani ) at the eastern 
boundary of the Roman empire had been contested by historians, though 
it had been preserved in oral tradition. The southern limit of Bucak 
region edged the strip of land of Kilia and Akkerman along the Black Sea 
shore and the swampy delta of the Danube around Ismail port. The 
Bucak territory was a steppe land that lacked woods, and drew unsuffi¬ 
cient water from few rivers flowing to the Danube delta and the Black 
Sea. Historically, the Bucak had been a no man’s land. 

In his writings, originally composed in Latin, Cantemir employs the 
Latin term Tartari for Tatars in common with the Europeans of late 
Middle Ages, that referred to the Tatars as ‘people from hell’ by playing 
on the Latin word for hell, Tartarus. Moreover, Cantemir frequently 
alternates Tartari name with the synonymous Scythae from Scythians, 
the ancient steppe nomads of the Black Sea region who were closely 
related to the Persians and distinct from the Turkic and Altaic peoples. 

The Ottomans had populated the Bucak with Nogay Tatars. Sultan 
Suleyman Kanuni organized the sancak of Bucak as an open roadway for 
the Ottoman army and a station for the troops on military campaigns, 
whereas the Moldavians agreed not to build forts or position border 
guards in the region. The Nogay Tatars were settled in Bucak during the 
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reign of Sultan Selim II, and their population grew out, attracting roam¬ 
ing bands of renegade Tatars. Some called the population ‘Bucak Tatars’ 
(Budiacenses ), others named them Tatars of Bielograd’ [Bielogrodienses] 
from the Russian name for Akkerman. According to Cantemir, the Nogay 
Tatars belonged to two predominant social groups, the Orakoglu and 
Orumbetoglu tribes that had submitted to the Khan of Crimea. 

The Bucak Tatars use to camp in the open lowland and build no 
burghs or towns, recounts Cantemir. The rough countryside is a treeless 
and dusty plain, strewn with ridges and narrow ravines and little vege¬ 
tation. Because they have no wood, they use cattle dung to build their 
huts. Except for the Yalpug river which receives tributaries flowing 
southward, the other streams are rather puddles than waterways. In the 
rainfall season the streams swell, whereas in summer, the riverbeds are 
dry like a ditch, for what reason the inhabitants dig deep wells to draw 
water and many times their cattle perish of drynesss (DM: 66 & 82). 

The old town Falciu is placed in the southern part of Lower Moldavia 
which is rich in forests and lumber. The largest forest in the area is 
Codrul Chigheciului (Codri Kigiecz) vulgarly pronounced Tigheci, situated 
along the borders of Bucak country with a surface measuring about 30 
Italian miles around. Throughout many years, the forest had formed for 
the population a natural defense wall and a safe refuge from invadors. 
Codrul Chigheciului, writes Cantemir, is 'the strongest bastion against the 
Scythians [Tatars] who tried several times to possess it but could not 
conquer it.’ The oak trees are so tall and thick that no man can walk 
through the woods unless he tracks the hidden paths known only to the 
locals. The inhabitants of the wooded region are named codreni, a term 
derived from codru, 'a large and dense forest.' They have an agreement 
with their neighbors, the Bucak Tatars, to provide them every year a cer¬ 
tain number of tree trunks and stumps for the Bucak lacks wood. Both 
sides are deemed to respect the agreement. However, when the Tatars 
break it and invade the territory to get as many trees as they can, which 
happens all too often, the Moldavians take up their arms, defend them¬ 
selves fiercely and often come out victors (DM: 110). 

The inhabitants of Lower Moldavia had been exposed in time of 
peace and war to frequent incursions of the Nogay Tatars from Bucak 
and of Crimean Tatars. The Moldavians, on their part, were skillful in 
shooting the bow arrows and thrusting the lance, yet proved more effi¬ 
cient with the sword. In addition, they had adapted some maneuvers 
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employed by the Tatars on the battlefield, such as running away from the 
battle site and swiftly returning in fury to overcome the enemy at last 
(DM: 310). 

The men of Chigheci region are the finest horsemen, says the Prince. 
In older times, there were about 8,000 Moldavian horsemen, but 
because of continuing bloodshed, in Cantemir's days they barely formed 
a squadron of 2,000 mounted troops. Defnitely, the codreni surpass 
other Moldavians in bravery. Hence the popular proverb reflects: ‘five 
Crimean Tatars value more than ten Bucak Tatars, five Moldavians out¬ 
strip ten Crimean Tatars, but five codreni surpass even ten Moldavians' 
(DM: 302). 

The region of Codru was for the inhabitants of Lower Moldavia, a 
natural defense belt and for Cantemir the land of his parentage. His 
grandfather Teodor defended the forest against the Tatars and was mor¬ 
tally wounded by an enemy arrow. His father Constantin Cantemir grew 
out in the region, training horses, learned to ride on the hidden path¬ 
ways in the woods, and scouted the open space of the Bucak steppe on 
horseback. He climbed the ladder of fortune, passing through progres¬ 
sive duties. In his youth, Constantin was herghelegiu (horse breeder), 
then lefegiu (hired soldier), was promoted to ceau$ spataresc (comman¬ 
der under a spatar banner), and finally elevated to the rank of Serdar 
(cavalry chief commander). He closely knew the customs and behavior 
of the Tatars and spoke well their idiom, had reliable friends amid the 
Bucak Mirzas (Tatar notables named mirzac/ pi. mirzaci in Romanian), 
and was protected by the Khan of Crimea who was the most powerful of 
the Tatar Khans. Along the years, he purchased some estates in Falciu 
region and continued to own many horses. At last, he obtained the prin¬ 
cipality of Moldavia and ruled the country between 1685 and 1693. 
During his reign, Constantin Voda brought to the court many of codreni 
men that were of lowest peasant status ( toti ficiori de mojici ) and gave 
them titles of lower rank boyars. On his part, Prince Dimitrie was affec¬ 
tionately attached to the codreni customs, acquired the skills of eques¬ 
trian art and practiced athletic games played on horseback. 

The country of Moldavia was continuously afflicted by the incur¬ 
sions made by the Tatars into Moldavian territory. Reflecting the mirage 
of the vast steppes, the Tatars appeared in a windstorm and disappeared 
suddenly with thundering noise leaving behind a trail of dust and 
destruction. They were steppe warriors of a nomadic character who 
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were not interested to wage a battle, but rather to devastate, pillage, burn 
out the soil and kidnap people for ransom. Their effective performance in 
campaigns relied on their quick movement making them to appear where 
they were needed. After helping and supporting Ottoman armies in cam¬ 
paigns, they were allowed to plunder the conquered territory but not to set¬ 
tle, so they returned to their villages in the steppe. The Tatars were famous 
for their audacity in campaigns, crossing rivers, riding vast spaces at high¬ 
est speed and mostly for the myth around them inspiring fear and terror. 
Their horses were tractable, swift and indefatigable, and needed not to be 
shod. Western travelers described them as long, ugly and lean, with long 
manes and great tails. The Tatar chiefs and their nobility mounted Turkish 
and Arabian horses (Hildinger: 203-206). 

On their part, the Moldavian horses were reknown for their qualities 
across Europe. They were appreciated by Poles and Hungarians and also by 
Turks, who expressed their admiration in the proverb Acem dilberi Bogdan 
bargiri mephurdi, meaning 'a Persian young man and a Moldavian horse are 
most praiseworthy of all.’ The French engineer Philippe Masson du Pont, 
who accompanied King Jan Sobieski in his campaigns to Moldavia, wrote in 
1686 that the Moldavian horses were considered 'the best and most beau¬ 
tiful’ in Europe. 

Cantemir acquiesces that the Moldavian horses from the mountain 
region resemble the Ruthenian ones. They are small and robust bay horses 
or duns, ride easily on hard terrain and need not to be shod because they 
have hard and strong hooves. In the lower plains of Moldavia, the horses are 
of better breed and larger, their build is of remarkable beauty and balanced 
proportions, and they are famous for their resistance and swiftness. 

Near the border to Bucak, there were large herds of wild horses, not 
different from those domesticated, though slightly smaller and having 
round and hard hooves wider than a palm. Once in a while, the Tatars of 
Bucak catch them, keep them as draft horses or slaughter them and con¬ 
serve their meat for banquets. Upon the fall, when unceasing rainfalls pour 
over the entire region, the soil gets excessively soaked and turns into a wet 
marsh. Then the Tatars choose a day and site to catch wild horses. On that 
date, they rush upon screaming and yelling from all sides toward the places 
where the horse herds use to pasture. Hearing all the loud howling and 
shouting coming from all sides the horses get spooky, disperse running 
across the fields that resound from the men's roaring and yelling, and as 
they find nowhere a quiet place, they gather in a swampy spot named goller. 
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There the horses are unable to move and get stuck in the mud because of 
their big hooves. The Tatars surround the horses and attack them with 
spears and arrows, some are captured alive, others are slaughtered and the 
spoils are shared as they please (DM: 116). 

In the biographic work Vita Constantini Cantemyrii (Life of Constantin 
Cantemir), Dimitrie portrays his father Constantin the Elder as a model of 
military and political qualities worthy of a great ruler, and praises him as a 
bold and fearless soldier, impulsively driven by the spirit of fortitude and 
flair for adventure. More than that, Dimitrie emphasizes his father’s excep¬ 
tional ability in exploring the Bucak country and dealing with the Tatar 
chiefs. 

Around 1664, Constantin Cantemir was in service to the Wallachian 
Hospodar Grigore Ghika who looked forward to switch alliance to the 
Austrians and needed information about the number of Tatar warriors that 
would eventually join the Turkish forces in the next campaign. Constantin 
was entrusted by the Wallachian Hospodar with the mission to secretly 
infiltrate inside the Bucak and abduct a Tatar man so that Glika would get 
first-hand information about the Tatar army. Constantin rides on horseback 
with two servants to the frontier of Moldavia, there he leaves them behind 
at a checkpoint, crosses at night into Moldavia and rides alone to his family 
home in the village Sili$teni. He stays in hiding all day and the following 
night mounts his horse, crosses the Pruth river swimming, and rides into 
the Bucak directly to a village ruled by a Mirza. Arriving before midnight at 
the Mirza ’s house, Cantemir pretends he carries a message from the 
Crimean Khan. Speaking perfect Tatar, he tells the Mirza to take up his 
arms, mount his horse and conduct him to the Beg Mirza 's place in the near¬ 
by village where he will deliver the Khan’s orders. The Mirza suspects noth¬ 
ing, hastily gets ready, jumps on his horse and both ride off. When they 
come out of the village, Cantemir suddenly hits him hard on the head with 
his mace, knocks him down unconscious, binds him with a rope and lays 
him across the saddle on his horse, then rides back as fast as possible to his 
family home. There he locks the Tatar inside a room, rests for a while and 
at night departs taking with him the Tatar bound and astride on his horse. 
He rides to the point on the Siret where the two servants wait for his return, 
hands over the captured prisoner to them and they lead the Tatar on his 
horse to Wallachia. Cantemir's mission is accomplished as the Tatar is last¬ 
ly turned over to the Hospodar of Wallachia (VCC: 5-7). 

Years later, Constantin Cantemir came back to Moldavia and was 
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appointed Serdar of the Moldavian mounted troops. In 1683, the 
Hospodar Gheorghe Duca was summoned by the Grand Vezir to join the 
Ottoman campaign and head with his troops to Vienna. He released 
Cantemir from his post and ordered him to follow his camp. When Duca 
reached Transylvania, he gets news that the Tatars had devastated 
Moldavia passing through the country on their way to join the Turkish 
troops at Belgrade. They had burned down the estates and manors of many 
boyars and robbed droves of cattle and herds of horses. Amongst the stolen 
animals there were about 80 herds of horses and other animals owned by 
Constantin Cantemir. Duca had no hope to recover any of the lost property 
since it was commonly known that the Tatars never returned stolen goods. 
Constantin, however, was aware of the great favors the Khan of Crimea and 
the Mirzas had granted him many times before, and asked Duca Voivode for 
permission to go to the Khan to obtain the recovery of his property. Once 
his demand was approved, Cantemir leaves immediately and meets the 
Khan near Demir Kapu. The Khan gives him on the spot a yarhk (Khan's 
order) addressed to the Mirzas, and assigns some officers to search the 
Tatar camps instructing them where they discover Cantemir’s horses or his 
possessions to seize them on the spot. The officers are also ordered to 
round up the culprits and send them in chains to the Khan. In the end, 
Cantemir recovers all his horses and sheep except for 40 mules. He also 
obtains orders to the Mirzas to pay the estate owners compensation for the 
houses they had burnt down and destroyed. Then Cantemir returns to his 
estates in Moldavia (VCC: 27-28). 

To demonstrate the high performance of Moldavian horses, Dimitrie 
narrates a colorful story from the time of his father’s reign. In winter 1692, 
Daltaban Mustafa Pa$a was Serasker against the Poles in Moldavia. He was 
determined to supply the deprived Kamanetz fort with provisions and 
needed to know the exact number of the garrison soldiers. He sends his 
Yiizba§i Hiiseyin Aga to Constantin Cantemir, Voivode of Moldavia, and asks 
him to give Hiiseyin protection on his journey to Kamanetz. Constantin 
Voda gives Hiiseyin Aga a large escort of mounted soldiers, each of them 
taking two horses, one for riding, another for carrying supplies. When he 
was upon to leave, Constantin Voda asks Hiiseyin if he has a swift horse, to 
which the latter replies he came with Arabian horses of pure breeding 
named kiohcilian [sic]. Hearing this, Voda admonishes him: ‘1 rather advise 
you to leave those Arabian horses here with me and ride the horse I give 
you, for I know that my horse is much faster than yours.’ Hiiseyin thinks 
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Constantin Voda is making sport of him and asks: ‘How is it possible a 
Moldavian horse be faster than an Arabian one, especially a purebred horse, 
unless you are joking?’ Voda replies: ‘I am damned serious, if you want to 
test it, let us set a race tomorrow.’ They both agree, and next day they go out 
of the town to try the horses. They choose a field with a two-hour course 
and let the Moldavian and Arabian horses race together. By the middle of 
the race, Hiiseyin’s Arabian horses are trailing far behind the Moldavian 
horses. Now convinced, Hiiseyin Aga takes a horse from the Voda’s stable 
and rides off with his escort to Kamanetz. After finishing the business in 
Kamanetz in four days, he and the Moldavians ride back, cross the frozen 
Dniester and head safely toward Jassy with Hiiseyin Aga riding ahead. 

The next part of the journey is narrated with a comical twist. In the 
evening, the Moldavian horsemen in Hiiseyin’s suite start shouting and 
yelling in the field, stir up frightening a rabbit and rush the animal amok. 
Hearing the loud hubbub behind him, Hiiseyin believes he is chased by an 
enemy army, dashes ahead, pricks the horse with his spurs and letting free 
the reins rides wildly by himself in the pitch-black darkness. He arrives in 
Jassy at dawn led by the horse, after covering in one night a distance other¬ 
wise regularly traveled in 26 hours. Going directly to the royal court, he 
reports that being attacked by the Poles from behind, he rode ahead of his 
companions in the dark and had no idea what happened to the rest of his 
escort. Hearing Hiiseyin’s account, the Voivode and the court officers burst 
into an uproarious laughter. At last Hiiseyin realizes the Moldavians played 
a prank on him. Constantin Voda teases Hiiseyin for mistaking a rabbit for 
the Polish army and compensates him in presenting him with the 
Moldavian horse. Returning to the Ottoman capital, Hiiseyin was now ready 
to tell everybody that indeed a Moldavian horse surpasses the Arabian 
purebred mares (VCC: 142-147). 

Dimitrie Cantemir consistently deplored the Turkish and Tatar tyran¬ 
nical devastations of Moldavia (tartaricis turcicisque tyrannidibus). On 
numerous occasions, he had opportunity to confront the Tatars in 
Moldavia, during his stay in Istanbul and at the time of the campaign at 
Zenta, and of course in the steppes of Russia. During his years in Russia, he 
was deeply aware of the danger the marauding Tatar bands caused to set¬ 
tled inhabitants and travelers across the country, feared them on his jour¬ 
neys inside the country and occasionally asked the Tsar’s generals to assign 
a squad of Russian soldiers for his protection. 

As a nomadic people of the steppe, the Tatars had an intimate relation- 
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ship with nature and an instinctive knowledge of the terrain. Cantemir 
acknowledges their spirit of orientation in unknown space and natural 
surroundings, for what reason there is the Turkish proverb saying 
Tatann kilavuza ihtiyaci yokdur. If they went to some place once, they 
already knew the way back to that spot as well as they were natives, so 
they could make incursions and devastate the entire area with preci¬ 
sion. They even had invented a jargon for their own use, giving strange 
names to the places they will target for attack so that no stranger 
understands what they mean (OH: 193 note 51). 

The Tatars had practical knowledge of the properties of plants and 
roots growing in forests and fields. They had inherited the practice of 
magic and curative power of herbs from their ancestors and showed 
no scruples in manipulating the noxious or curative effect of nature’s 
medicines. Dimitrie had been an eyewitness of unhappy incidents 
when the Tatars poisoned the waters with a herb so strong and ven¬ 
omous that affected not only standing water but even rapid rivers like 
the Dniester. The poison was so effective that if men and beasts drank 
that water they immediately died without remedy (OH: 335 note 84). 

In spite of his appreciation of the loyalty of Tatar friends and their 
favors, Cantemir expressed controversial opinions of the Tatars in gen¬ 
eral. Comparing the Tatars to the Circassians, he places the Circassians 
ahead of the Tatars, for beside their strength and valor in battle, they 
always devise new techniques and arms and should be labeled 'the 
French of the Tatars.' In contrast, he describes the Tatars wild and 
reckless in battles whereas of unstable disposition and impredictable 
toward fellow Muslims. Above all, they have little observance of the 
rule of solidarity between Muslim peoples and on certain occasions 
show capricious disposition to the Turks. 

The following absurd anecdote related by Cantemir illustrates 
Tatar moral fickleness. About 1690, when Suleyman Pa?a was Serasker 
of Babadag, a band of Tatars from Bucak attacked a group of Turkish 
travelers, robbed them and captured them. Then they shaved their 
beards and under the terror of their whips they forced the captives to 
pretend being Russians and not knowing Turkish. If they were to be 
questioned by Turkish officers they had to answer in Russian 
'Niznayou, ya Russak,' meaning 'I don't understand, I am Russian.’ The 
Tatars took the Turkish prisoners to Babadag and sold them as Russian 
slaves to the officers of the Serasker. Their ruse was discovered but the 
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perpetrators never had been found (OH 149 note 13). 

Dimitrie was an excellent horseman, trained in military art and 
also skilled in the Turkish equestrian sport cirid. He had opportunity to 
watch the Turkish officers exercising the sport during the war with 
Austria in a field near Philippopolis (present Plovdiv) where some 
stewards of the emperor used to practice the sport before the forces 
departed from Zenta. Furthermore, he participated in demonstrations 
of the game in Moldavia and, possibly, he showed his abilities as a cirid 
player at seasonal entertainments and parades organized by Tsar 
Peter in Russia. Following his direct observations, he gives a detailed 
description of the training and techniques of the players (OH: 90 note 
41). 

Cirid is the name of a light javelin used by the Turks. Those experts 
in handling it carry three of the sort in a case hanging from the right 
side of their horse. The javelins they use are not pointed but blunt at 
the end. The players hit the mark with the cirid with a precision scarce¬ 
ly to be matched by the most skilful gunners. The training of the play¬ 
ers is rigorous and gradual. They begin with an iron cirid called lobut 
of 12 okkas. They fix the thumb of their left hand in their girdle, posi¬ 
tion their feet in a right line, and throw the javelin at a heap of mud as 
long as their strength lasts, sometimes hold out even to 700 throws. 
Afterwards they take a wooden javelin twice as large as an ordinary 
one and fix it to 2,000 times in the mud. Then they come to the com¬ 
mon cirid that in respect to the iron one seems a feather. Keeping on 
practicing makes them able darters. 

Amidst the players, Dimitrie had watched competing in the plain 
near Philippopolis, was Mirahor £erkez Mehmed Aga. Another player 
of the company hit him unaware upon the back with a cirid sent with 
great force. Mehmed Aga, perplexed and provoked, gave reins to his 
Egyptian horse and furiously pursued the flying adversary, who sensed 
that if he rid directly on he could not escape his pursuer, suddenly 
turning his horse to the right. Mehmed promptly darted the javelin 
after him, pierced the jaws of his horse and threw both horse and rider 
to the ground. £erkez Mehmed Aga was an 'intimate friend' of 
Dimitrie's family, and the Beyzade had opportunity to watch him show¬ 
ing his exceptional strength in Moldavia, too. At a demonstration of the 
sport, he was able to strike an ordinary and pointless cirid, through the 
outer gate of a monastery, made of planks three inches thick. 
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Dimitrie’s descriptions of sport competitions are contrasted to the 
scenery of his native land and the steppes spreading beyond. His 
phrases are paralleled by the echo of the Tatar horsemen storming 
across the sweltering plains in clouds of dust and fire. Words and 
phrases reverberate the mirage of the steppe and resonate the thun¬ 
dering sound of the horses running with the wild wind. 
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TIMURLENK'S BLOODLINE 


The line of Dimitrie Cantemir's ancestors derived from the poor 
peasantry of Falciu region in Lower Moldavia. Cantemir recognized the 
humble origin of his family in his early works, admitting his father ‘was 
conceived and born from sheep stock parentage,’ meaning of good but 
lower status parents (IER: 361). In the years he lived among the 
Ottomans, he enjoyed recognition for his personal qualities and merits, 
and equally benefited of the services accomplished by his father 
Constantin Voda for the good of the Empire. Unlike the European social 
system based on class and pedigree, the structure of Ottoman society 
ensured the elevation to the foremost hierarchical positions according to 
merits and acts of loyalty and not based on birthright. Later on in Russia, 
Dimitrie faced a class society forged after European social structure that 
set high value on pedigree, rank in the official political and military gov¬ 
ernment and size of property. Dimitrie earned titles, positions and 
estates but had no aristocratic pedigree. 

There are different opinions on the origin of Cantemir family. Some 
considered them ‘lower people’ (oameni pro§ti) from Falciu area or 
pamanteni, i.e. natives, a term which in the past signified ‘peasants.’ 
According to others, they were raze$i, a term designating free peasants 
possessing a plot of land, while still others thought they were mazili, 
meaning impoverished landed, lower rank officials dismissed from their 
functions. In spite of the versions circulated by historians, one constant 
premise was irrefutable. The name Cantemir was of Tatar origin and had 
been unknown in Moldavian onomatology before Constantin Cantemir, 
the father of Dimitrie. Constantin’s forefather Teodor was presumably 
nicknamed ‘Sili^teanul,’ a derivative noun from his home village Sili§teni. 
Cantemir was Constantin’s name given to him in memory of a famous 
Tatar Mirza from Bucak against whom the Moldavians had bravely 
fought at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Dimitrie's perspective of the destiny of his family changed with his 
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idealistic plans of creating a monarchy to rule the future of Moldavia. 
Presumably, he felt embarassed and disfavored by his natural ancestry 
and strived to convince the West and the East of the legitimacy of his 
monarchical stature. At the same time, he ambitioned to present himself 
to the world of powerful sovereigns as the image of a grand ruler 
adorned with the crown of uncontested ancestry. Therefore, he created 
a fictional genealogy, claiming his family descended from Timurlenk, the 
ruler of Asia. 

Apparently the presumptive tradition of the Tatar progenitor of the 
Cantemirs was contrived with an etymological argument drawn from 
Timur’s signature, Kan Temur, which designated his bloodline ( sanguis 
Temur). Though this questionable etymology appears in the Latin origi¬ 
nal of Vita Principis Demetrii Cantemirii appended to Ottoman History, 
most certainly the inscription is a later addition written by subsequent 
editors. According to oral tradition, Cantemir’s Tatar ancestor was a 
Mirza from Crimea (or from Bucak] who had converted to Christianity in 
the fifteenth century. In the genealogical index of the boyar families of 
Moldavia compiled by Dimitrie Cantemir himself, the Cantemirs are 
recorded as originary from Crimean peninsula in the phrase Cantemyrii, 
Taurica Chersoneso oriundi (DM: 280]. 

Amongst the Tatar Mirzas, there were many wellknown leaders of 
noble descent. Cantemir conjectures that some noble Tatars either fell 
captives in the wars between Scythians and Moldovians, or voluntarily 
surrendered to the rulers of the country, then became Christians and 
were promoted to the political and military offices of the country (DM: 
278-279]. 

Dimitrie ascertains the Scythian Cantemir family was eminent 
amidst the Tatar Mirzas for nobility and riches. One of the Cantemirs 
rebelled both against the Crimen Khan and the Turkish emperor, and 
fought for many years with equal success against several Seraskers, yet 
he was deceived by his enemies. The Turks pretended to make peace 
with him, granted him Bender fortress with the neighboring territory 
under the title of 'Beg' with the privilege of two tugs, but shortly after put 
him to death. The brothers of the deceased submitted again to the Khan 
and were settled in the provinces of Akkerman and Kilia. His son $ahbaz 
Cantemir was also received into favor, yet he changed his name. Because 
his father has been Beg, the son took the surname of 'Beg Mirza' that 
passed on to his sons and posterity. Whilst Dimitrie’s father was Prince 
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of Moldavia, a noble Tatar named Beg Mirza used to come oftentimes 
with his five sons into Moldavia to visit the Cantemirs, and had related 
the history of his ancestors as he had learned it from tradition, the only 
repository of the Tatar genealogies. According to his story, one of the 
Cantemirs was oppressed by the Crimean Khan and, to escape the per¬ 
secution, fled to the Prince of Moldavia and embraced Christianity. Upon 
this account, he affirmed Dimitrie’s father was his relation (OH; 333 note 
80). 

There is enough evidence proving the name Kantemir was known 
among the Tatar Khans. Evliya £elebi, too, mentions one Crimean 
Kantemir Khan who arrived in Edirne during Murad IV’s reign, with his 
whirlwind fleet of 100,000 Tatars and strutted with arrogance around 
the city (Evliya 8: 84). Intriguingly, a pe$rev in neva makam by one 
Kantemir Han is included in Ali Ufkt’s collection of musical notations 
Mecmua-i saz u soz (fol. 102). The title may indicate the name of the 
author or the person the music was dedicated to. 

Cantemir’s extravagant genealogy stands for a bold act of adventure 
linking the Moldavian Prince to the Central Asian world conqueror. 
Timur, also named Timurlenk and known to the West as Tamerlane, was 
born a century later after the death of Genghis Khan. He rose to power in 
the Ulus £agatay tribal confederation of Turco-Mongolian population, 
gathered the tribal aristocracy behind him, and aimed at the restoration 
of the Mongol Empire. Timur was not of the house of Genghis Khan 
though he made Genghis his model of supreme ruler and even tried to 
surpass him. He conquered more territory than Genghis Khan, exceeded 
him in cruelty and styled himself as the Great Emir of Samarkand. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, Central Asia had fallen under 
his control and he advanced with his army westward, after a new 
European crusade army crossed the Danube and captured some 
Danubian towns. The Christians troops were severely defeated by the 
Ottoman Sultan Yildirim Bayezid at Nicopolis, in 1396. The Sultan's vic¬ 
tory over the crusaders increased even more European fears of the 
Ottomans. The confrontation between Bayezid's army and Timur’s 
£agatay warriors was inevitable. Timurlenk invaded Anatolia and cam¬ 
paigned throughout Ottoman territories. He vanquished the Ottomans in 
an epic battle near Ankara, in 1402, took Yildirim Bayezid captive, and 
put him in an iron cage. Sultan Bayezid's defeat delighted the Christians 
who felt immense relief that the Ottoman emperor has been stopped in 
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his march toward the conquest of the West. Immediately, Timurlenk was 
seen as the greatest invincible Asiatic conqueror, celebrated for his brav¬ 
ery, cruelty, and generosity. His glory eclipsed the fame of Genghis Khan 
and the features of his almost mythical personality were romanticized. 
The bravest of the brave, Timur of the Scythians earned with his sword 
the magnificient titles of Lord of the Fortunate Conjunctions (referring to 
the auspicious position of the stars at his birth), Conqueror of the World, 
Sword of Islam, and above all others, Timur, Scourge of God. 

ibn-i Khaldun met Timur in 1401 and wrote down: This Timur is 
one of the greatest and mightiest of kings,’ and he is ‘highly intelligent 
and perspicacious, addicted to debate and argumentation about what he 
knows and also about what he does not know’ (Fischel: 47). 

Timur appeared in the European imagination as a substitute for 
Prester John, a legendary Christian priest and king of immense wealth 
who lived in the Orient and was anticipated to rescue the Christians from 
the feared Ottomans and to eventually overcome the Muslims. The 
European memory of a savior from the East allegorized Timurlenk, the 
Muslim Asiatic ruler, in the role of the mythical monarch ordained by the 
heavens to bring deliverance from the terror of the Ottoman Sultans. 

Examining Timurlenk’s place in history, Cantemir praises the cruel 
and generous conqueror in exalting terms: 

Wonderful certainly was the magnanimity of the Barbarian, and 
his answer worthy to be transmitted in letters of gold. From a low 
rank being made king of the Scythians He was born of f agatay Orta 
tribe, by birth was a Barbarian but his manners were polite and 
civilized. It was this greatness of mind, which put him upon fight¬ 
ing such bloody battles and raising such a mighty army which, if 
compared to those of Darius and Xerxes, will be found to be equal 
if not superior (OH: 53 note 18). 

Timur’s magic impact crossed the boundaries of history into to the 
realm of popular stories and legends. In Turkish folklore, Timurlenk 
became a witty personage in Nasreddin Hoca’s comical stories. The West 
made of him a legend greater than Genghis Khan, and a marvellous fig¬ 
ure who took its place in the western culture and arts. 

In the late sixteenth century, Cristopher Marlowe created the play 
Tamburlaine the Great, casting an enthralling image of the Oriental cruel 
and magnanimous hero portrayed as the Scythian shepherd who rose to 
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greatness by force of character and was followed by hard-hearted men 
and loved by a beautiful and good woman. The 'barbarous and bloody 
Tamburlaine’ was a superman and ‘emperor of the three-fold world.' His 
apotheosis as a supernatural warrior was raised to the celestial firma¬ 
ment bearing assertion to the divine nature of his warring spirit and the 
dignity of his name and majesty. When Tamburlaine, the scourge of God, 
died, earth and heaven deplored his timeless death. 

The Moldavian Prince created the fanciful genealogy of his family in 
a period the epic of Timur, the Lord of the Scythians, was known to all 
educated Europeans. The invincible hero of the steppes was praised and 
admired for the magnitude of his exploits and his indestructible charac¬ 
ter. During the seventeenth and eighteenth century, the story of 
Bayezid’s humiliating captivity and Timur’s conquest was represented in 
baroque paintings, plays and novels, and operas, based upon the ver¬ 
sions written in popular history books. 

It is possible Cantemir was aware of Marlowe’s play and the popu¬ 
larity of Timur’s mythical figure in the West. Beside the historical 
sources, he certainly had knowledge of the Turkish folklore readings 
related to the Asian ruler. In the end, it was his aspiration to undeniable 
nobility and illustrious glory that inspired him to create a singular pedi¬ 
gree. 

Cantemir’s pretended lineage provoked controversial responses 
from historians and scholars, ranging from amazement to disbelief. 
Romanian historians disregarded it and Turkish writers took it as a flat¬ 
tering story. The West, however, reacted with astonishment, curiosity 
and reservation to Cantemir’s fantasist genealogy. Voltaire expressed his 
skepticism about the whole story in his correspondence with Antioch 
Cantemir when the latter was Ambassador of Russia to the court of 
France. In two letters addressed to Antioch in 1739, Voltaire articulates 
his suspicions with acute lucidity: 

La multiplicity des talents de Mr le prince, votre pere, et des votres, 
m’avaitfait penser que vous deviez descendre des anciens Grecs et je vous 
aurais soupgonne de la race de Pericles plutot que cede de Tamerlan. 

[Voltaire concludes]/ On le faisait descendre du fameux Timur, connu 
sous le nom de Tamerlan; cette origine paraissait plus belle qu' une 
grecque. 
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In fact, Voltaire’s fine irony touches the heart of the matter. 
Exploiting the translative property of the words, Dimitrie Cantemir had 
affixed his family name to the glorifying aura of Timur, the conqueror of 
the world. His pretended descendance from the blood of Timur was 
intended to defy the frame of mind of the West and to challenge the con¬ 
ventional class stratification set on a rigid hierarchy. Cantemir's pre¬ 
tended Scythian ancestry glittered in the ephemeral illusion of heavenly 
majesty and reflected the mirage of the steppes in his audacious adven¬ 
tures. 
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EPILOGUE 


Cantemir’s historical, philosophical and literary legacy, handed 
down to the West and the East, reveals his great vision of the world 
encompassing history, philosophy and ethnology, religious and cultural 
traditions, along with national and ethnic differences. His adventure of 
history and philosophy was anchored at the intersection of Muslim civi¬ 
lization and the Christian Orthodox foundations situated on the banks of 
the Bosporus. It must be remembered that the time he spent in the 
Ottoman metropolis was a period of development, propitious to the 
import of non-Islamic elements into the Turkish scene and the enlarge¬ 
ment of rigid concepts of the old schools of thought. 

By intellectual formation, Cantemir is the exponent of the so-called 
'dynamic post-Byzantinism’ that evolved in the seventeenth-century 
philosophical thinking and was contaminated by Western baroque and 
Renaissance elements. To an equal measure, he represents the Ottoman 
orientalism that incorporated Western stylistic features and culminated 
in the development of the baroque orientalism of lale devri civilization. 
In his writings, he examines the depth of post-Byzantine erudition linked 
to antiquity and the West, as well as the complexity of Ottoman multi¬ 
faced cultural conceptions. 

As a Christian Orthodox, Prince Dimitrie Cantemir was scholarly 
linked to Hellenistic philosophy and expected the Tsar of Russia to 
assume the role of savior of the Christian nations in the Balkans and pro¬ 
tector of the Moldavian Principality. He contemplated the realization of 
an autonomous Moldavia to be governed by himself and his successors 
and the eventual union of the Romanian Countries in the future. His ide¬ 
alistic aspirations clashed with the political realities of the time. As a his¬ 
torian, he interpreted the events in the light of an evolutionary political 
ideology and analyzed the past in parallel and in opposition to the facts 
of the present collected and experienced in his time. In all areas of 
knowledge, he demonstrated his authority of a unique erudite oriental- 
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ist and humanist able to encompass the vast horizon of intellectual and 
cultural diversities in many areas of knowledge. Within the overall per¬ 
spective of his explored world, Cantemir combined in his unique intel¬ 
lectual formation the Byzantine thought and Ottoman eclecticism, as 
well as fundamental classicism and medieval Aristotelianism, and com¬ 
prehended the differences between urban and rural cultures. His prodi¬ 
gious intellectual stature was destined to recognition. As the Greek 
scholar Skendos put it, he was ‘loved by Muses, respected by learned 
men and honored by great kings.' 



8. Et ego ex Libris Ioannis Demetrii Kantemyri Voyvodae Principis Terrarum Moldaviae. 

Cantemir's autograph on a Greek-Latin dictionary from his library dated 1696. 

Cantemir’s view of the Turks enhances his exploration of a revolving 
perspective through a dynamic approach and exact method. Moving 
around with the lamp of his imagination, he is able to focus on the obvi¬ 
ous and concealed angles of the subjects, discovering the contrasts of 
light and dark, burning fire and embers, kindliness and cruelty, avarice 
and dissipation. The grey areas between opposite poles are moderately 
noticed. Cantemir’s humanistic curiosity has no limits as he continues to 
move around the point of his attention. Obviously the materials elicited 
through this procedure are not always of an objective nature, since his 
viewpoint is starkly expressed and openly claimed with bias. On the 
whole, the topics, facts and individuals analyzed throughout his works 
reveal analogies and identities disguised in multiple and complex facets. 
In the world of Cantemir’s exploration, the Turks and their actions, 
aggressive and kindly, genuine and symbolic, majestic and ordinary, are 
set on the center stage of the world configuration. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. City of Desire (Cetatea Epithymiei ) 

Allegorical image of the imperial city. Ink drawing by Cantemir 
on title page to Istoria ieroglifica. 

2. Frontispiece page to Istoria ieroglifica. Ink drawing by Cantemir. 

The name of the author is enclosed in the decorative design 
calligraphed with ebced symbols. 

3. Cantemir's Palace in Ortakoy. 

Inset to the Map of Constantinople, drawing by Cantemir. 

4. Dimitrie Beyzade in Istanbul. 

Portrait attributed to Jean-Baptiste Van Mour, oil on canvas. 

5. Tsar Peter and Dimitrie Voda in Jassy, in June 1711. 

Engraving by Gh. Asachi. 

6. Demetrius Cantemir , Serenissimus Rossiaci Imperii et 

Moldaviae Princeps. 

Portrait by unknown artist, oil on canvas. 

7. Demetrius Cantemirius, Palatinus Moldaviae. 

Engraving attributed to G. P. Tepchegovsky. 

8. Et ego ex Libris Ioannis Demetrii Kantemyri Voyvodae Principis 

Terrarum Moldaviae. Cantemir's autograph on a Greek-Latin 
dictionary from his library dated 1696. 

9. Facsimile of Cantemirs. Chroncle of the 

Romano-Moldo-Wallachians 
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